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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

It is again my privilege to present to you our Defense program 
projections for the next five years and our budget proposals for the 
coming fiscal year, tty prepared statement is arranged essentially 
in the same manner as in past years except that I have grouped the 
three major programs relating to general nuclear war — Strategic 
Offensive Forces, Strategic Defensive Forces and Civil Defense — 
into one chapter, "Strategic Offensive and Defensive Forces." Attached 
to each copy of the statement is a set of related tables which you 
may wish to follow as we proceed through the discussion. 

General Wheeler, who appears here for the first time as Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, will present his statement following the 
completion of my presentation and he will, of course, participate with 
me in answering your questions. 

As I pointed out in previous years, the further into the future we 
project our programs, the more provisional they should be considered. 
Changes inevitably have to be made as we move forward in time and en- 
tirely new projects, whose need could not be clearly foreseen, have to 
be added. Such been the case since I appeared before this C omm ittee 
last year and I have attempted in my statement to note the more important 
changes and explain why they were made. 

Again, I would like to remind you that I will be discussing costs 
in terms of "Total Obligational Authority" (TOA), i.e., the full cost 
of an annual increment of a program regardless of the year in which the 
funds are authorized, appropriated or expended. These costs will differ 
in many cases from the amounts requested for new authorization and 
appropriation, especially in the procurement accounts where certain 
prior year funds are available to finance FI 1966 programs. Moreover, 
most of my discussion will deal with the total cost of the program, 
including the directly attributable costs of military personnel and 
operation and mainte nan ce, as well as procurement, research and develop- 
ment and military construction. 





I. INTRODUCTION 


A. APPROACH TO THE FY I966-7O PROGRAM AND THE FY 1966 BUDGET 

As I have reported to you before, when I took office in January 
1961, President Kennedy gave me two general instructions: 

1. Develop the mil itary force structure necessary to 
support our foreign policy without regard to arbitrary budget 
ceilings. 


2. Procure operate this force at the lowest possible 

cost. 

President Johnson ha-g emphasized that these same basic principles 
should guide the development of the FY 1966-70 programs and the FY 1966 
budget request. 

Contrary to the ingress ion which may have been gained from certain 
statements made by the new Soviet leaders last December, our Defense 
program budget is based solely on our own national security require- 
ments is not related to the announced reductions in Soviet defense 
expenditures. Of course, in planning our own forces, we do take account 
of the size and character of the opposing forces. But, until we have 
independent evidence, acquired through our own sources, that reductions 
have actually been made, we do not reflect them in our intelligence 
estimates or take account of them in the formulation of our military 
programs. 

The decline in our own Defease expenditures from a high of $51 >2 
billion in FY 1964 to an estimated $4-9.0 billion in FY 1966 simply 
reflects the substantial completion of the buildup started In 19^1 and 
the results of our highly successful cost reduction program. 

In developing the FY 1966-70 program and the FY 1966 budget, I 
have carefully reviewed all of the proposals originating from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the military departments and other Defense 
agencies. This process began nearly a year ago, and through a step- 
by-step review of the 1966 and prior year programs, it was possible 
to reduce the FY 19 66 budget request from about $56.5 billion in new 
obligational authority, as proposed by the Services and Defense agencies, 
to approximately $48.6 b ill ion, a reduction of about $8 billion. Th us, 
as shown on Table 1, our FY 1966 request for new obligational authority 
is $1.2 billion less than the amount appropriated for the current fiscal 
year (including the proposed FY 1965 supplemental). Expenditures in 
FY 1965, currently estimated at $49.3 billion, will be about $1.9 billion 
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less than the amount estimated a year ago. FY 1966 expenditures axe 
estimated at $49.0 hill ion, about one- third billion dollars less than 
now estimated for the current fiscal year. While our FY 1966 budget 
request does not include all of the forces or force modernizations 
recommended by the military departments and individual Service chiefs, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff agree that the program supported by this 
budget will increase our overall combat effectiveness and will provide 
effective forces in a high state of readiness for the defense of the 
vital interests of the United States. 

B. ASSESSMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION AS IT BEARS ON MILITARY 

POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 

Although the change in the leadership of the Soviet Union and the 
detonation of a nuclear device by Communist China were two of the most 
widely noted developments on the international scene during the past 
year, a more fundamental though less heralded change has been taking 
place which, over the long run, could be of much greater significance 
to our national security. This is not to say that these two events 
were of «mai 1 importance . Quite the contrary; they hold great 
potential consequences for the future of the world and I shall discuss 
each of them later in this section of the statement. But I believe 
that the gradual relaxation of the previously rigid bi-polarization 
of world power, which has been gaining momentum in recent years, could 
be of greater significance. 

For many years after the last great war, the world scene was 
dominated by two giant power blocs, one a voluntary alliance of free 
nations led by the United States, and the other a conquered empire 
ruled by the Soviet Union. In the Free World alliance, the United 
States was the leadin g member because of the predominance of its 
economic and military power. In the Communist camp the Soviet Union 
was the undisputed ruler not only because of Its predominant economic 
and military power but, also, because it controlled the international 
Communist apparatus and was willing to back it up with military force 
where necessary. 

Some t ime in the last five or ten years this situation began to 
change. On the Free World side, the nations of Western Europe, as well 
as Japan in the Far East, began to get back on their feet politic all y 
and economically, and today, the United States Is no longer the only 
important economic a nd political power. On the Communist side, the 
absolute control of the Soviet Union has been successfully c hal lenged, 
and now not only Yugoslavia, but also China, Albania and., to a lesser 
extent other Communist nations of Eastern Europe, are following policies 
directed to their own national interests. Long frozen positions are 
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■beginning to thaw and in the shifting currents of international affairs 
there will be new opportunities for us to enhance the security of the 
Free World and thereby our own security. But there will also be new 
problems which will have to be faced, particularly how best to maintain 
the unity of the Free World during this period of flux, while old 
positions, attitudes and relationships are being re-examined. 

Further c duplicating the world situation is the relatively sudden 
emergence of some 50 new nations since the end of World War XX. Many 
have but recently emerged from colonial status and possess little 
experience in self-government. Most of them are eco no m i cally undeveloped 
w_nH seme have yet to achieve any sense of natio na l cohesiveness among 
their heterogeneous populations. 

It was difficult enough when there were two power centers competing for 
the ideological allegiance of these new nations. Bow, with the internal 
cohesiveness of these power blocs weakening, particularly in the Com- 
munist camp, the situation is becoming fax more complicated . With the 
world in such a state of flux and with so many nations striving to achieve 
positions of leadership or advantage, it is not surprising that our 
diplomacy ha s encountered difficulties and that the mai n lines of our 
foreign policy have been obscured by the constant flow of criticism and 
invective directed against them from so many quarters. 

Yet our foreign policy has been remarkably consistent over the 
years. We, ourselves, have no territorial ambitions anywhere in the 
world ve insist that i nations respect the territorial integrity 
of their neighbors. We do not seek the economic exploitation of any 
nation. Indeed, since the end of World Wax II, we have given other 
nations more than $100 billion of our wealth and substance — an effort 
unparalleled in the history of mankind. We do not seek to overthrow, 
overtly or covertly, the legitimate government of any nation and we are 
opposed to such attempts by others. In short, we seek a world in which 
each nation is free to develop in its own way, unmolested by its neighbors, 
free of the fear of armed attack from the more powerful nations. 

Our effort in Viet Bam is fully consistent with these policies. As 
Secretary of State Rusk recently pointed out : 

"...We have military personnel in Southeast Asia ... because 
we feel that they are needed to assist South Viet Bam at the 
present time to n» in tain its security and independence. If 
South Viet Barn's neighbors would leave it alone, those military 
people could come home. We have no desire for any bases or 
permanent military presence in that area. We axe interested in 
independence of states." 
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So, too, is our action in the Congo. We apposed Mr. Tehoobe in 
the past because he defied the legitimate Government of the Congo. 

We support Mr. Tshcmbe now because he is the head of the legitimate 
Government of the Congo. We did not select Mr. Ts hcaih e to head that 
Government; he was selected by Mr. Kasavubu, the President of that 
Hat ion. We participated with the Belgians, with the approval of the 
Congolese Gover nme nt, in the rescue of innocent men, women and children 
of sany nationalities and races who were being victimized and used as 
pawns by the rebels in their fight against the Government. We had 
tried to obtain the release of these hostages by negotiation with the 
rebels and when that failed, we had no alternative as a civilized nation 
with a high regard for human life, than to effect their rescue as best 
we could. Even so, many inno cent people were wantonly slaughtered by 
the rebels. 

Unfortunately, the Communist governments do not share our objectives. 
I do believe that, like their predecessors, the new leaders of the Soviet 
Union fully appreciate the perils of general nuclear war and the danger 
of local wars escalating into nuclear war. I also believe that the 
leaders of Conmunist China, too, are reluctant to challenge the full 
weight of our military power. But both the Soviet Union and Conmunist 
rrhinft. continue to support what Mr. Khrushchev euphemistically called 
'Hraxs of national liberation" or "popular revolts" which we know as 
covert armed aggression, insurrection and subversion. You may recall 
that Mr. Khrushchev considered this type of warfare the preferred 
method of armed aggression against the Free World because it was, in 
his view, the safest for the Soviet Union. Although the leaders of 
Communist China disagreed bitterly with Mr. Khrushchev on many policies, 
this one they fully support and enthusiastically implement. 

It may be that as long as we maintain the kind of forces which 
would make global nuclear war and even local wars unprofitable for the 
Soviet Union and Conmunist China, we can deter them from starting such 
conflicts. But this still leaves us with the problem of covert aimed 
aggressions, insurrections and subversion. As I pointed out to this 
Committee thr ee years ago, to the extent we deter the Ccnanunists from 
initiating larger wars, we may anticipate even greater efforts on their 
part in so-called "wars of national liberation. " The expansion of 
Communism is a car dinal tenet of their doctrine and in order to establish 
Communism in a new country, they must first das troy the existing govern- 
ment, if necessary, by force. And, it is only by force that the Com- 
munists have been able to extend their sway. 

We must face up to the fact that the Communists have a distinct 
advantage over the democracies in this type of conflict. They are 
not inhi bited by our ethical and moral standards — political assassina- 
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tion, robbery, arson, subversion, bribery are all etc cep table means to 
further their ends. They are quick to take advantage of any breakdown 
of law and order, of any resentment of people towards their government, 
or of any economic or natural disaster. They are masters of mass 
psychology and of propaganda, having had decades of experience in these 
fields. And, once they gftin control, they eliminate their opponents 
sisqply by driving them out of the country or by literally kil l i ng them 
off until the population is completely intimidated. 

We still have a long way to go in devising and implementing 
effective countermeasures against these techniques. For us, the task 
is an extremely difficult one. This is the kind of struggle which 
ultimately must be fought won by the governments and peoples 
directly involved. It is not solely a military problem. It pervades 
every aspect of human endeavor concern -- political, social, eco n o m ic 
and ideological. We can help a besieged government with economic and 
military assistance, with tra ining and administrative support and with 
advice and counsel; and we can discourage, with appropriate measures, 
overt military aggression against it. But, with a ll of our enormous 
economic military power, we cannot provide to any other nation a 
strong, stable a -nd effective government which can canmaand the loyalty 
and support of its people. !Qiese things can be provided only by the 
peoples themselves Ar> d ■this is one limitation on our capability which 
we must all frankly recognize. 

The road will be difficult and continuing sacrifices will 

be required of our people, both in money and in lives. But the challenge 
must surely be met. If we fail to meet it here and now, we will 
inevitably have to confront it later u nder even more disadvantageous 
conditions. This is the clear lesson of history which we can ignore 
only at our peril. As I told this Caanittee three years ago, it is 
quite possible that in the decade of the sixties the decisive struggle 
between Ccemunism Freedom will take place in this arena. 

But as worrisome as difficult as these local conflicts and 
crises are, we do ourselves a grave disservice if we permit them to 
obscure the more f undamen tal and far reaching c h a n ges in our position 
in the world vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and Comnunist China. Local 
crises come and go. Bach year brings with it a new crop which develops, 
peaks and subsides, leaving the basic situation essentially unchanged. 

In regard, the situation today is probably no better or worse than 

it was at any time during the last decade. 

In the longer range and much more critical struggle between the 
forces of Freedom and the forces of Caanunism, I believe there can be 
no question that our relative position has improved over the last 
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several years. And I believe it is fair to say tnat contributing to 
this improvement have been the policies and actions of the United 
States Government: the buildup of our military forces; our d em o n strated 

determination to use them where our vital interests are at stake; our 
assistance to other free nations around the world; and our constant 
readiness to join in measures to promote the peace. To the extent that 
the Camnunist states are convinced that war is no longer a feasible 
method to extend the sway of their ideology, our safety is e nhan ced. 

To the extent that they are convinced that we will resist with force, 
if necessary, any encroachment to our vital interests around the world, 
the chances of war are diminished. To the extent we hold open the door 
to peace And disar mame nt, we provide an alternative to an arms race. 

To the extent that the Free World continues to demonstrate that a free 
society can provide a better life for the people than can a C canmunist 
society, the attraction of freedom will continue to exert an irresistible 
pull, not only on the unc ommi tted nations of the world, but on the people 
of the Communist nations th ems elves . In this longer range and much more 
fundamental struggle, the cause of freedom has definitely gained. 

1. Strengths and Weaknesses of the Communist Bloc 

As I noted earlier, the two outstanding events in the Communist 
world in 1964 were the change in the leadership of the Soviet Union and 
the detonation of a nuclear device by Communist China. The latter event 
had long been expected and might well have occurred two or more years 
earlier if Soviet cooperation had not been withdrawn. The former event 
was not anticipated and no doubt came as a surprise to Mr. Khrushchev 
as well as to the rest of the world. 

The f ull indications of this change in leadership have yet to be 
revealed. At the moment the new leaders appear to be carrying water on 
both shoulders. They have res\aaed discussion with the Chinese Communists 
while at the same time they have reaffirmed support of coexistence with 
the West. And, indeed, they have indicated through diplomatic channels 
an interest in a further relaxation of tensions but have also announced 
their support of the rebels in the Congo and the insurrection in Viet Nam. 

However, the cleavages between the Soviet Union and Communist Chin a 
are so basic and so directly involve their respective national interests, 
even to the extent of territorial boundaries, that it is unlikely the 
change in leadership, in itself, will open the way to a reconciliation. 
The Chinese Communist demonstration of its nuclear progress will not 
help to make this reconciliation any easier since it was achieved in the 
face of opposition from the Soviet Union. But regardless of what 
actually evolves from the resumed discussions between the two countries, 
we can expect that both of them will be Just as eager as ever to create 
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difficulties for the Free World whenever and wherever they can do so 
safely, without a "head on" collision with U.S. military power. 

a. The Soviet Union 

Although the faces have changed, the basic problems confronting 
the leadership of the Soviet Union remain very much the same. First 
and foremost is the problem of the allocation of resources. It Is 
quite clear that the rate of Soviet economic growth has slowed signifi- 
cantly . On the basis of our latest intelligence, the average anpmT 
increase in their gross national product was only 3*7 percent in the 
1962-64 period compared with 5.2 percent during 1959-61 and 7.2 percent 
during 1956-58. Industrial production rose an average of only 6.3 
percent in 1962-64 caqpared with 7*2 percent in 1959-61 and 8.6 percent 
in 1956 - 58 . Mew fixed investment rose an average of only 4.1 percent 
in 1962-64 c o m par ed with 8.5 percent in 1959-61 and 14.6 percent in 
1956-58. 

This slowdown, we believe, was caused in part by the increase in 
defense expenditures during the 1959-63 period, particularly for military 
machinery and equipment. In addition, the rapid growth of defense and 
space-related research and development apparently pre-empted the high 
grade scientific and technical manpower and other scarce resources that 
are so badly needed for the introduction of new techniques and new 
products into the civilian economy. Thus, the expansion of the civilian 
segment of the economy was slowed down even though Mr. Khrushchev was 
making a great effort to expand it. 

It was this competition for resources which led Mr. Khrushchev a 
year ago to cut defense expenditures by about four percent it was 
this same factor which caused the present leadership to make a further 
cut of about the same amount. The fact that our defense expenditures 
happen to be going down at the same time was simply seized upon by the 
Soviet leaders to justify their own reduction in defense expenditures. 

As I noted last year, while there is always the chance that the announced 
reduction in defense expenditures is simply a shift frcm one part of 
the Soviet budget to another, I believe some sort of reduction is 
actually being made in favor of other demands. What this reduction 
may mean in terms of military strength, procurement, etc., is not yet 
evident. The significant point is that the competing demands on the 
Soviet budget axe still serving as a restraint on the size of the 
military forces. 

Following the agricultural disaster of 1963 which forced the 
Soviets to Import seme $800 million of foodstuffs, last year produced 
a good (although not outstanding) harvest, giving a significant lift 
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to their economy. Despite the decreased need for imported agricultural 
products, total Soviet imports from the West continued to grow. To a 
considerable extent, these imp orts continued to be financed by gold 
sales which in 1964 rose to $500 million, 2 ^ times estimated Soviet 
annual production, further depleting their gold reserves which sure now 
estimated at about $1.5 billion. 

Soviet assistance to less developed countries in 1964 rose to 
about $1.1 billion ccnjpared with about $585 million in 1963 , adding to 
the strain on the Soviet economy. Virtually »-l 1 of the increase was 
in economic aid. New Soviet military aid commitments totaling about 
$340 million were extended to Afghanistan, Cambodia, India, Indonesia, 

Iraq and Yemen. Deliveries of military equipment totaled about $500 
million, about the same as the previous year. There is evidence that 
the new leaders consider this burden too great. It is quite apparent 
that they are not meeting the requirements of Cuba and the UAR, two of 
their major clients, since both of these countries are in dire economic 
straits. 

With respect to the future, the new leaders have been revising 
their economic programs, establishing more realistic goals, and promising 
significant increases in same consumer items. It seems clear that, at 
least for the present, this new leadership will continue the experimental, 
pragmatic attitude towards the management of the economy which Khrushchev 
displayed, a fact which can be seen from the recent extension of a modified 
profit concept to certain parts of Soviet industry. While the small 
liberalizing steps taken to date are hardly earth shaking in themselves, 
they are further evidence that the winds of change blow on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. 

Indeed, with respect to Eastern Europe, displays of independence 
and individuality are becoming increasingly more frequent occurrences. 

These Conmunist countries apparently no longer feel totally subjected 
to Soviet wishes and hegemony. In some cases, they are beginning to 
deviate noticeably from the traditional forms of conmunist economic 
organization and policy. Desires for independent relations with the 
West are particularly evident in Rumania and are beginning to show in 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Although the East European countries are 
acquiring more freedom of action in their relationships with the Soviet 
Union, they have avoided, as have the Soviets, actions which might lead 
to the use of force to maintain Soviet influence in the area, and they 
remain committed to membership in the Council of Mutual Economic Assist- 
ance (CEMA) , and to the Warsaw Pact. The degree of integration of their 
economies into CEMA has not been as great or as successful as economic 
cooperation and integration have been in Western Europe. 
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Most of the Satellites have experienced some of the same economic 
problems as the Soviets, although Rumania and Bulgaria continued to 
maintain high rates of economic growth in 1964. Spreading interest 
Qfl*on g the Satellites in trade with the West resulted in the establish- 
ment of West German trade missions in several Bast European countries, 
in a sizeable British credit to Czechoslovakia, and in successful trade 
talk s between the U.S. and Rumania during 1964. This trend, if properly 
exploited, could serve to weaken further the bonds of the Ekst European 
nations with the Soviet Union, a development which is certainly to be 
desired by the West. 

b. Communist China 

China has continued a slow recovery from the depths reached when 
the "great leap" failed and Soviet help was curbed. She faces enormous 
problems in fee ding her growing population. But given reasonable 
weather and rational policies there seems to be no reason why growth 
cannot continue, 

The nuclear explosion last October provided confirmation that the 
Chinese Communist leaders are determined to produce modern armaments 
even though the cost be great. That the nuclear program was able to 
continue in spite of a very severe economic crisis is testimony to the 
determination of the Chinese to produce modern weapons . Although results 
may be slow in coming, there is no reason to suppose that the Chinese 
cannot in time produce medium range and even long range ballistic 
missile systems and arm them with thermonuclear warheads. Given the 
hostility the regime has shown, this is a most disturbing long term 
prospect . 

Of greater importance in the nearer term is the political and 
psychological impact of the Chinese explosion. The Chinese Communist 
leaders are now trying to exploit that success as evidence of their 
technical, military and economic progress, much as Mr. Khrushchev 
exploited the Soviet space program and nuclear tests several years 
ago. They will certainly continue to support subversion and insur- 
rection in Asia and attempt to gain control of revolutionary move- 
ments elsewhere in the world. But their armed forces, while well 
trained and led, are still outfitted by the standards of a decade or 
two ago. Much of their best equipment and weapons are still of Soviet 
origin and they are severely handicapped by the lack of Soviet sources 
of supply for spares and replacements. Little has been accomplished 
during the last three years in modernizing the air force. Unless 
there is a change in Soviet policy, it still appears doubtful that 
the Chinese Communists will deliberately initiate any major overt 
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Mission against their neighbors. Although they have long 

more militant of the two major Conmiunist rivals, voter 

caution when confronted with a determined display of military power. 

2. Southeast Asia 

Southeast Asia remains for us and for the entire Free World the 
area in which the struggle against Communist expansion is most 
and in that area. South Viet Ham is the keystone. Here, the Horth 
Vietnamese and Chinese Communists are putting into P^t^e their 
theory that any non-Communist government of an 
overthrown by externally supported, covert 

, , , , r , inmn r. 4 - ^o 'hof'Ved bv U. S . economic and military aBBisx-ance 

^eed S^Chioese Communists have made South Viet Ham the^ 1 ®!™ 
test of that theory and the outcome of this struggle could have grave 
consequences not Sly for the nations °f Southeast Asia tot 
future of the weaker and less stable nations everywhere in the world. 

you may recall that one of the most bitterly conto ^ 
between the Chinese Communists and Mr. Khrushchev was precisely the 
extent to which violence should be used in overthrowing non-Ccmunist 
^™ts ln their letter to the Soviet Communist Party last June 
14-, the Chinese asserted: 

"Two-thirds of the world's population need to make revolution. 

. Violent revolution is a universal law of pro 
revolution. To realize the transition to 

proletariat must wage armed struggle, smash the ol * „ 

Lchine, and establish the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

A Communist success in South Viet Ham would be 

s=2i cSS 1STS =assw&‘ \~3£Z z * «.« 
stfwwzsii a. zstiSL 

Bam axe rar greater cauBe of freedom throughout the 

-ststa’Ss s: r 2=a*s=ss— - 

All of this is not to say that the loss of South Viet to 
the Communists would automatically mean the toss <* ^ V1 
rjl- Yet we mv be certain that as soon as they had eBtablienea 
££ control 8 over Hem, the Communists would press their 
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subversive operations in Iaos and then in Thailand and we would have 
to face this same problem all over again in another place or permit 
them to have all of Southeast Asia by default. There is no reason not to 
suppose tha t the same tactics employed against South Viet Nam could 
not, in time, bring down the Government of Thailand. Thus, the choice 
is not simply whether to continue our efforts to keep South Viet Sam 
free independent but, rather, whether to continue our struggle to 
halt Ccanmunist expansion in Asia. If the choice is the latter, as I 
believe it should be, we will be far better off facing the issue in 
South Viet Ram. 


The present situation in South Viet Nam is grave but by no means 
hopeless. On the purely military side there remain a familiar series 
of problems -- the increasing Viet Cong capabilities, and the losses 
of combat experienced South Vietnamese small unit leaders and soldiers. 
However, the past year has also brought some encouraging developments . ^ 
The regular South Vietnamese forces have been considerably strengthened 
by the continuing flow of new equipment and by the additional training 
and operational experience. In open battle, the Vietnamese forces have 
shown encouraging progress in operational planning, in reaction tl **^*“ d 
in inter-Service coordination. The combat performance of regular troops 
continues to inspire confidence and towards year’s end we noted improve- 
ments in recruiting and in active duty strength. The approximately 
23,500 U.S. military personnel now in South Viet Nam continue to carry ou 
their complex advisory and support missions, in headquarters and in the 
field, with the skill, dedication and bravery we have come to expect of 
our aimed forces. 

In the broader struggle between the Viet Cong and the Government 
of South Viet Ham for the loyalty of the people the picture, particularly 
in the countryside, is not as good. The deliberate retrenchment in 
the scope of the pacification effort which we described last year 
gave the Viet Cong virtually uncontested opportunities to move into 
some areas previously under government control. Infiltration of key 
personnel and replacements and supplies from North Viet Ham baa con- 
tinued and we believe intensified. The Viet Cong, for the most part, 
continue to avoid large unit engagements and enphasize a caspaign of 
"hit and run" raids, harassment and terror. Die main brunt of their 
effort continues to fall on the civilian population and on the irregular 
forces and police. 

The reor ganiz ed pacification program did not progress as veil 
as we had hoped a year ago, not only because of the strength of the 
Viet Cong apposition but also because of the instability of the Saigon 
government. This type of program requires a high degree of coordination 
between the civil and military efforts which can be provided only by 
the central government. Unfortunately the government's instability 
has revived all of the historic distrust and animosity among the 
Vietnamese — among religious, secular and political groups, among 
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the peoples of the several regions, between the Vietnamese and the 
various ethnic minorities and between civil and military elements. 

And, understandably, the internal cohesiveness and effectiveness of 
the military was weakened by its greater political involvement. The 
year was marred not only by the January coup in which General Khanh 
displaced General Minh as conmander -in-chief and head of the govern- 
ment, the August revival of Buddhist agitation and the abortive 
September coup but also by continuous competition for power on the 
part of the military, the civil authorities, the Buddhists and others 
which c ulminat ed in the December crisis. In late January 19^5 > 
the Armed Forces Council deposed Premier Tran Van Huong. Pending 
formation of a new Government, Phan Khac Suu is to continue as Chief 
of State and Nguyen Xuan Oanh is to be Acting Premier. But it is 
clear that this interim regime will be controlled by Gen. Nguyen 
Khanh and his military colleagues . 

We have no desire to intrude into the domestic affairs of the 
South Vietnamese but we have made no secret of our belief that without 
national unity ar>d a stable government, they will not be able to make 
effective use of their armed forces, their governmental agencies and 
the outside support they receive. We recognize the great strains 
under which the leadership of South Viet Nam must labor after some 20 
years of unr emlttant struggle and we are doing our best to understand 
and help them. But without an effective government in Saigon, we are 
clearly handicapped in our efforts to do so. We can only hope that the 
present difficulties will be quickly overcome and the South Vietnamese, 
themselves, will soon realize the crucial importance of national unity 
and effective government to the success of their struggle against the 
Viet Cong. In the meantime, we should continue our existing programs 
and encourage other friendly nations to increase the scope of their 
assistance. Considering the great stakes involved in this struggle, 

I see no other alternative for the United States. 

The future of Laos is intimately tied to the outcome of the 
struggle in Viet Nam. The Ccnmunists in the last year have made some 
gains seizing the strategic Plaines des Jarres and continuing opera- 
tions throughout the eastern portions of Laos, with North Vietnamese 
participation proven by prisoners and captured equipment. These gains 
were partially offset by clearing operations along the key route between 
Vientiane and the royal capital of Luang Prabang. More encourag- 
ing has been the resiliency and firmness in pursuit of neutrality 
demonstrated by Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma's conservative and 
neutralist elements. Their fighting forces have worked together with 
Increasing uzylerstanding and effectiveness in combatting the Communists. 
An ill-considered, right-wing coup attempt failed in April 1964; 
Souvanna' s f ull authority was restored and he assumed for the first 
time the portfolio of Minister of Defense. 
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Souvanna's efforts have earned the increasing respect of the 
Government of Thailand and other neighboring countries which must be 
alert to the ebb and flow of communist power in the region. These 
efforts require external support. On Souvanna's request we have pro- 
vided it in the form of supplies and, since May, by reconnaissance 
flights to detect communist military activities and the movement of 
men and supplies from North Viet Nam into Laos and through it to South 
Viet Nam. We propose to continue to sustain the present Laos govern- 
aent to press for implementation of the Geneva Accords by which 
13 nations pledge themselves to support the neutrality of Laos, Should 
the Ccnmrunists conclude that U.S. support of the independent nations 
of Southeast Asia is flagging, we can expect that the Pathet Lao with 
North Vietnamese help, will resume the offensive. 

Our relations with Cambodia continued to deteriorate during the 
past year. Prince Sihanouk, driven by his personal conviction that 
the Ccnmunists will win in South Vietnam, has embarked upon a policy 
of cultivating closer relations with Peiping, Hanoi and the South 
Vietnamese ’’Liberation Front. ” Continuing border frictions between 
Cambodia and South Viet Nam, resulting mainly from Viet Cong activities 
in the area, could one day provoke a break in relations with the United 
States, though for the present Sihanouk seems unwilling to burn this 
bridge. We have virtually no assets remaining within Cambodia to 
affect Sihanouk's attitude, which will probably be determined mainly 
by developments in South Viet Ram. 

The death of Marshal Sarit of Thailand in late 1963 did not trigger 
the open power struggle feared in some quarters, and during 1964 the 
new leaders have worked out an apparently effective relationship. 
Economic growth continues; Thailand remains one of the most active 
participants in SEATO; and its armed forces continue to improve through 
our training help and military materiel assistance. Despite this 
progress, the northeastern and northern regions of the country remain 
vulnerable to communist attack and subversive penetration. 

During his recent visit in Washington, Foreign Minister Thanat 
reaffirmed publicly T hailand 's interest in combined efforts to preserve 
peace and security in Southeast Asia, a position increasingly evident 
in actions regarding both Laos and Viet Nam. In addition to our Mili- 
tary Assistance Advisory Group, we also have in T hai l an d certain 
logistic facilities and combat-ready air elements. These facilities 
add to Thai security but at the same time, in their view, identify 
Thailand with U.S. actions in the region and thus expose them to in- 
creased cooraunist hostility. We need to continue our support and 
assistance to the Thai, both to help them reach their internal defense 
goals and to demonstrate that mutual defense undertakings cut both ways. 
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The leaders of Burma under General Ne Win increasingly reflect 
an historic Burmese tendency to look inward and seek ^eedOT from 
unwanted outside pressures by minimizing their external relations. 
XTtovernme.it ha! preserved its independence of action ' “ ent ^ 
respects despite the presence of Communist China on ite b^er. I 
is therefore, noteworthy that the Burmese continue to look tote 
United States and to exclude the communist states as sourcesforthe 

Sa^l^ce £ relationship, we propose 

tf^l o^e^ fitment! to them, which are scheduled to 
be completed by F ¥ 19^9* 

^s>!'vistrh!rri!!t fl j!^^-23rsMidert 
A waaawH nff thp integrity of this newly independent nation, agreea 
f n £^^litL^ trSni!g in the United States for Malaysian per- 
t!d^o c!2id!r !r^ptly and sympathetically credit sales of 
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The problem of setting Indonesia on a forward-looking course /*' x 
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policy permits. Many of Its military leaders regret the degree of 
aloofness which the current situation has imposed. Training pre- 
viously planned for F3T 1965 is under continuing review in light of 
the current political situation. No military assistance funds are 
requested for FT 19 66. 

In the South Pacific, our close alliance with Australia and New 
Zealand continues, not only on the political front and in ARZUS and 
SEATO, but also in terms of collaborative scientific development, 
weapons procurement, and contingency defense planning. These two 
countries, as partners in the Commonwealth, are also actively and 
directly supporting Malaysia's independence against the Indonesian 
threat. Australia has recently taken steps to increase significantly 
its defense capability. 

3. Far East 

To the north in the Pacific, Communist China is also the principal 
threat, it being quite unlikely that the Soviet Union would ever 
initiate hostilities in the Pacific separate from a war in Europe or 
a general world conflict. The situation in this area continues fairly 
stable, in large part because of United States military presence, but 
we know from experience that the Chinese Communists can quickly shift 
their pressure from the south to the north and we oust continue to help 
the countries in that area where necessary. 

Our principal c octal tment in terms of resources is still in Korea 
where we maintain two of our own divisions and help to support 19 
Korean Army and Marine divisions. The U.S. military and economic 
assistance effort in Korea is one of our largest although we are seek- 
ing to reduce our aid programs gradually as its economy improves. 

Military assistance has already been reduced. It may also be desirable 
to reduce the overall size of the Korean forces, and this possibility 
is still under study. 

The Japanese economy continues to flourish and the quality of its 
defense forces to improve. Further expansion of these forces, however, 
will be required if Japan is to play a role commensurate with its 
position in the world. The basically sound relationship existing 
between the United States and Japan was highlighted during Prime 
Minister Sato's recent visit to Washington and by the restrained behavior 
of the vast majority of Japanese during the first port call of one of 
our nuclear submarines, whose presence in the area stands clearly for 
the security of Japan as well as the United States. To an increasing 
degree, Japan and Korea are recognizing that their essential Interests 
reinforce each other, and we look forward to further progress in their 
relations . 
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The economic success story on Taiwan continues toward the final 
termination of our grant economic assistance. Less spectacular, but 
of great importance has been the success of the Chinese in improving 
the efficiency of their military supply system. In maintaining their 
equipment and in producing certain types of supplies from their own 
resources. At the same time, however, the Free Chinese feel more 
sharply than any of their Asian neighbors the shock of the Chinese 
Coaaminlst nuclear explosion because they assume it foreshadows a 
military capability aimed primarily at them and particularly because 
it occurred midst evidence of their deteriorating position in the 
United Nations. The Communists across the narrow straits pursue their 
campaign of political denunciation and military threat. The Chinese 
on Taiwan must maintain, and we must continue to help them support, 
large modern military forces if their territory is to be defended. 

Although less dramatically, the Philippine economy is also im- 
proving steadily. Our small military aid program there is still 
essential if we are to encourage and assist in achieving needed im- 
provements in the organization, training and equipment of the Philippine 
forces. The Philippines will be holding a national election this year 
which may give certain elements an opportunity to create misunder- 
standing between our two countries. While the Philippines wishes 
to maintain friendly relations with Indonesia, it is repelled by 
Indonesian excesses in her conflict with Malaysia and apprehensive 
regarding Djakarta* s intentions toward the Philippines Itself. The 
Philippine claim to a portion of Malaysian Borneo had acted to defer 
recognition of Malaysia, with which the Philippines has much In c omm on 
from an economic, political and ethnic standpoint. Accordingly, we 
will have to make a special effort to conduct our relations In such a 
fashion as not to prejudice our future use of the important Philippine 
air and naval bases or to discourage the increasingly active role the 
Philippines are playing on the Southeast Asia mainland. We have a 
long tradition of friendship with the Philippine people and it is in 
our interest to maintain the warmest relations with that country. 

Throughout the For East and Southeast Asia, the presence of 
large and powerful U.S. forces provides an important stabilizing 
influence as well as clear evidence to friendly nations in those areas 
of our willingness and ability to meet our security commitments. 

4. South Asia 

To the west, in South Asia, the Chinese C ommuni sts continue to 
menace India. No progress has been made in settling the border dispute 
and the Ccannunists continue to improve their logistics base in Tibet. 
However, we do not anticipate a new outbreak of fighting in the 
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immediate future but rather an increased political effort on the part 
of the Chinese throughout the Sub-continent. Indeed, the Chinese have 
already Increased the tempo of their political relations vith all 
countries neighboring India, particularly Pakistan where they are try- 
ing to drive a wedge between that country and the United States. It 
is also quite possible that the Chinese will attempt to exploit anti- 
national feelings among India* s dissident northern tribesmen. 

Overshadowing all other issues, of course, is the Chinese Communist 
detonation of a nuclear device. The prospect of an unfriendly neighbor 
on its northern border armed with nuclear weapons is understandably 
disturbing to the Indian Government and people. Although the present 
Government has stated that it does not intend to respond to that threat 
by starting a nuclear weapons program of its own, there are pressures 
within Indi a to do just that. The consequences of such a decision 
would be very unf ort unat e. Among other things, it would probably sub- 
stantially accelerate the spread of nuclear weapons in other countries, 
not only in Asia but throughout the world. President Johnson *s offer 
of support last October to non-nuclear countries facing a nuclear threat 
signalled our willingness to take action to prevent this spread. 

The combat effectiveness of the Indian military forces has im- 
proved somewhat since the fighting stopped in 19^2 but they still 
desire considerable help in almost all areas, notwithstanding the aid 
which we and the British Camonvealth nations have already furnished 
them. As you know, we provided India $60 million in military assistance 
in FY 1963, as part of a $120 million U.S. - Commonwealth emergency aid 
program agreed to at Nassau in December 19^2. Subsequently , we furnished 
an additional $50 million in FY 1964- and we have continued this support 
from FY 1965 funds at a level of $4-9.2 million. We see a very real 
need for India to improve the quality of its defenses against the 
Chinese Cccmunist threat, and we believe it is in our interest to assist 
them. We hope the United Kingdom and other Commonwealth countries will 
continue to follow our lead. 


India is also accepting significant quantities of Soviet military 
assistance, a development which is not without benefit to us since it 
contributes to the schism between the Soviets and the Chinese Communists. 


However, we believe that our aid program has provided a measure of con- 
structive U.S. influence in India t hat was not evident before the 
Chinese attack in October 1962. 



Over the next few years, we plan to help equip more of India’s 
infantry divisions for mountain warfare, improve the air defense radar 
and communications network, continue support in the air transport and 
border roads areas and, if requested, provide both army and air force 
training. We are also providing modest defense production assistance 
in more modern machinery and technical assistance through a credit 
sales program. 

Our military assistance to India has deeply troubled Pakistan, as 
you are well aware. Nevertheless, it is important to the entire free 
world, including Pakistan, that India should he able to defend itself 
against Chinese C oaanu ni st aggression. As X indicated to you last year, 
the U.S. has taken great pains to assure the Government of Pakistan 
that our aid to India will not be at the expense of Pakistan’s security, 
to which we are comnitted under our mutual defense agreements. We 
have repeatedly endeavored to reassure Pakistan of our cont i nued 
interest in, and support for, its national integrity. We are also 
continuing a MAP program in Pakistan designed to maintain and help 
modernize their small but relatively efficient armed forces. Neverthe- 
less Pakistan r emains strongly critical of our arms aid program to 
India, and to counter what it believes to be a growing security danger 
from India, Pakistan has sought to strengthen its relations with 
other Afro -Asians, and has followed a policy of "normalizing" relations 
with neighboring states, including Conmunist China. 

The Chinese Communists also pose a grave threat to Nepal and 
could easily overrun that country with their forces now in Tibet. 

More probably, in our opinion, the Chinese Communists’ aim is to in- 
filtrate and subvert Nepal. They have provided the Nepalese^conamic 
assistance, and a few radio sets and cloth for uniforms 


conjunction 

with the U.K. and India we have initiated a small military assistance 
program with Nepal to strengthen their internal security capabilities. 
First deliveries were made in October 19 ^ t consisting of medical 
equipment. 

In our Judgment, the defense of Nepal against an overt Chinese 
Communist attack is possible only in the context of a combined Nepalese- 
Indian defense of the Sub-continent. We recognize, however, the de- 
sirability of Nepal having an internal security capability, which we 
believe can be achieved with their existing 1^, 500 man army, provided 
it receives at least a small amount of external assistance. 


In Afghanistan, the situation continues to improve. The Govern- 
ment is attempting to formulate and implement a n umb er of basic re- 
forms, and to reduce its reliance on the Soviet Bloc. In this attempt, 
it has turned to the U. S. with requests for both military training and 
economic assistance. Ve have continued, on the military side, our 
small training program, oriented towards achieving greater influence 
than was possible in the past. 

5. Near East 

The Near East remains an area of great political instability and 
uneven economic development. While some of the nations in this region — 
Greece, Turkey and Iran — border on the Soviet Bloc and are thus 
directly exposed to Communist military power, the more immediate dan- 
ger to the peace and stability of the area is internal, and stems from: 
the deep-seated animosities existing between the Arab countries and 
Israel; the power struggles and rivalries among the Arab countries 
themselves; and the existence of powerful minority groups within most 
of these countries, such as the Kurds in Iraq, as well as inequalities 
which require social and economic reforms. 

To complicate the situation further, relations between Greece and 
Turkey have again been strained by the outbreak of civil violence in 
Cyprus, intense negotiations during the past year have failed to pro- 
duce an agreed solution and Greece and Turkey remain as far apart as 
ever in their respective positions with Greece favoring union of the 
isla nd with Greece (enosis) and Turkey, a federated state with the 
communities separated. Archbishop Makar i os, President of Cyprus, is 
firmly in power and is continuing to maneuver toward his goal of a 
unitary state under majority (Greek Cypriot) rule with constitutional 
safeguards for the Turkish Cypriots as individuals but hot as a community. 
The Archbishop continues also to bid for Soviet and neutralist support 
by such devices as calling for the removal of foreign influence from 
the island (e.g., the British Sovereign Base Areas). 



Thus, ve are still confronted in that area with the same two 
sets of problems which we have had for seme time: the security of the 
three nations directly exposed to Soviet power; and the creation of 
an environment in which each nation in the area can maintain internal 
stability and develop its economy and society without fear of attack 
from its neighbors or infiltration and subversion by the Communist 
Bloc. To meet the first set of problems, we long ago made certain 
military commitments to Greece, Turkey and Iran, and have for many 
years provided them with military and economic assistance. Since 
Greece Turkey are members of RATO and will be dealt with in that 
context, I shall not discuss them further in this section. 


With respect to Iran, our objective has been to help build up 
their military forces to the point where they could ensure internal 
security a-nd provide at least an initial defense against a Soviet 
attack across their borders. Although the Ira n ia n military forces, 
with our aid, have improved significantly during the last decade, they 
are still not and never can be a match for the Soviet forces presently 
deployed along the Iranian borders, even though the terrain favors the 
defense. Thus/ Iran could not be expected to stand alone for very long 
against a major attack from its northern neighbor and would require 
immediate assistance from the U. S. and its CENTO allies. 



in Iran, 

a^elsSJher^i^th^Jorljd, the best defense against the spread of 
communism is a steady improvement in economic and social conditions, 
the achievement of which is the primary aim of our economic aid 
efforts. These efforts are meeting with considerable success. The 
modernization of Iranian society under the leadership of the Shah and 
the economic and social reforms he has initiated are making Iran an 
example for other developing nations. Our military assistance has 
provided improved capabilities for internal security which has been 
a significant complement to the Shah’s ability to execute his reform 
and modernization program. 


In the rest of . the Near East, our Military Assistance Program is 
essentially confined to training, with the exception of Jordan where 
we also have a small materiel program. Although we do not share with 
the other Rear East countries membership in any formal regional military 
organization, our interest in supporting stability and peace in the 
area has been well established and, ve believe, is clearly understood 
by the countries involved,. But .the maintenance of stability and peace 
there is extremely difficult. 
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The Yemen remains an area of conflict to which the UAR and Saudi 
Arabia have both committed substantial materiel and prestige, and the 
UAR, a large expeditionary force. A cease-fire between the Saudi - 
backed Royalists and the UAR -supported Republicans was agreed to in 
November but prospects for a lasting solution to the Yemen problem are 
more illusory than real. 

Iraq and Syria continue to be rent by internal struggles for power. 
The only ostensible objective which all of these Arab nations appear 
to share in cannon is the destruction of Israel. Violence may flare 
up at any time over Israel’s diversion of the waters of the Jordan 
River or Arab counter -divers ion plans. Thus far, Arab reaction to 
Israel’s diversion of the Jordan waters has been reasonably muted. 
However, we are watching carefully the implications to our interests 
in the area, of. the United Arab Command (UAC) which was established 
at the first Arab summit meeting in Cairo in January 1964. Although, 
nominally, a joint Arab command, the UAC is actually under strong 
■Egyptian influence and direction. Its purpose is to build up the 
military forces of the Arab states contiguous to Israel to ensure their 
capability to contain and repulse any Israeli military counteraction 
against their proposed Arab diversion of the Upper Jordan headwaters. 

The U.S, objective has long been to keep the Arab -Israeli feud 
from escalating to overt hostilities. Realization of this objective 
has been made more difficult by the injection -of substantial Soviet 
Bloc aid - both economic and military - into the region, and particularly 
into the UAR, Syria, Iraq, and Yemen. To avoid total dependence on 
Soviet arms, the U.S. has, on a very selective basis, provided some 
assistance in the form of sales of military materiel to sane of the 
Arab states, including Saudi Arabia and Jordan. And, to help discourage 
an Arab attack, the U.S. has sold HAWK anti-aircraft missiles to Israel 
to help provide an effective defense against the modern fighters and 
bomber aircraft furnished to the UAR by the Soviet Union. 



We believe that, at the moment, Israel is capable of defending her* 
self against an attack by any single Arab state or a combination of 
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several of them. But such an overt military aggression in the Near 
East would pose grave dangers to the peace of the world and we are 
anxious to prevent anything from upsetting the precarious peace o 
the area. In addition to our grant aid materiel and training programs, 
and selective arms sales, our forces have engaged in military exer- 
cises with those of such friendly countries as Iran and Saudi Arabia 
in order to demonstrate our capability and determination to lend 
support when and if required. We have also made our military presence 
visible through Judicious and periodic deployments of our forces in 
the Near East. 

6. Africa 

Last year, when I appeared before this Committee, I said. 

"Within the framework of an Africa of emerging or newly 
independent states struggling to achieve economic and political 
viability, the reality of and potential for Communist penetra- 
tion are self-evident. While we do not consider an overt Soviet 
attack on any African country a likely possibility in view of 
the logistics problem they would encounter and the far greater 
long-range mobility of our military forces, we are concerned 
with the many opportunities available for Communist penetration, 
subversion, and other forms of covert activity." 

Our concern was not misplaced. During the past year the Communists have 
indeed exploited all opportunities for extending their influence in 
Africa. They have launched relatively effective political and economic 
efforts and they continue to advance their military programs in several 
countries. Through discipline and organization, the Communists and 
pro-Communis ts have gradually penetrated trade unions, student groups 
and youth organizations and are active in both public and governmental 
life in many African countries. 

The Soviets have provided major military assistance programs for 
Somalia and Algeria and have strengthened their influence in Ghana. 

Both the Soviets and the Chinese Ccmnuniste have fostered and supported 
the insurrection in the Congo and some of the more radical and militant 
African states have intensified the present internal disorder by aid- 
ing the rebels with personnel and equipment. The Soviets and the 
Chinese Communists have gained control of the advisory, training and 
supply activities for the military forces on Zanzibar and have estab- 
lished at least temporary military ties and military supply programs 
in Tan z ani a on the mainland of East Africa. 

Rhodesia and the Portuguese territories in Africa are areas under 
pressure from African liberation movements. If and when the poorly 
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equipped and trained rebel groups turn to the communist states for 
assistance the door would be opened to penetration. 

With the transition to independence of their former African terri- 
tories, the United Kingdom, Belgium and France have v±th^^alloT . 

most of the ir troops. France’s >rttharajgj^jdJ^ troop ^ 

. This reauc- 

tloHolncid^ltK^SiSnhe^fTof these countries have become 
receptive to diplomatic cooperation and economic assistance frem 
Communist China. 

Our own security interests on the continent of Africa are 
primarily focused in Morocco and Ethiopia, vhere ve maintain commun- 
ication facilities, and in Libya, vbere ve have an air base. These 
facilities are valuable elements of our vorld-vide force poeture. We 
are, of course, greatly concerned vith the African nations bordering 
on the Mediterranean because of their special strategic importance in 
relation to the southern flank of NATO, and vith the Horn of Africa 
(Ethiopia and Somalia) because it guards the southern approaches to 
the Red Sea and the Suez Canal. The strategic significance of ^hese 
areas has also been recognized by the Soviet Union which, as I poin 
. out earlier, is providing major military assistance to Somalia and 
Algeria and is working to push us out of Libya. Approximately half of 
our very modest military assistance program for Africa is allocated 
to Ethiopia, with a small amoun^^^^lb va . We also have a small 
training program in Morocco 


With respect to Africa south of the Sahara, our interest is to 
support, in conjunction with other friendly powers, the ^rtant 
"nation building" tasks that are peculiar to virtually all of the 
emerging African societies. Our economic and technical aid programs 
are designed to contribute to the development of viable 
our very modest military assistance programs are all geared to internal 
security. 

The most urgent military assistance program is the one for the 
Republic of the Congo. Here, ve have been ei^ed vi toother friendly 
nations since i960 in an effort to promote the stability of this 
centrally located and potentially rich but stoife-torn nation, tfhe 
the U.N. program ended last year because of the lack of financial 
support by seme of the other member nations, ve continued vith «£e 
Belgians and others to help the legitimate Government of that nation 
vith a limited amount of logistics support and training. Without that 
help the rebels would have been successful in overthrowing the 
Congolese government. The re-establishment of lav and order in that 




chaotic country is a vital prerequisite to ultimate political and 
economic stability and ve believe that the present Government is 
entitled to the support of all freedom minded nations in its efforts 
to achieve that objective. If the precedent is ever established in 
Africa that a legitimate government can be overthrown at will by 
dissident forces supported by other nations, the African nations 
themselves will be the principal losers. 

Again, I wish to emphasize that the United States is carrying 
only a small part of the total Free World burden in assisting the 
Africans to develop their own national societies. Other nations, 
notably the United Kingdom, France and Belgium, Eire contributing much 
greater amounts to their former colonies; and Germany, Italy and 
Israel are also making significant contributions. The objective of 
our aid programs in Airica is to assist, in concert with other 
friendly powers, in maintaining internal security and government stab- 
ility for a long enough period of time to permit the new nations to 
develop their own political, economic and ideological structures. To 
do less is to invite a Communist takeover of most of Africa. 

7 - Latin America 

Although the threat of Communist infiltration and subversion still 
hangs over Latin America, the more fundamental problem In that region 
is to instill in the hearts of the people the hope for a better future 
and to provide a sound basis for realizing that hope. As long as 
hunger and economic stagnation persist in Latin America, political 
stability is imperiled and the opportunities for Communist penetration 
are enhanced . Thus, the real danger in this part of the world is the 
discouragement, disillusionment and despair of the people resulting 
from the lack of economic and social progress and chronic political 
instability. 

In those respects, the situation in Latin America has improved 
significantly during the last year as the Alliance for Progress, 
launched by President Kennedy in 1962, takes hold. We are beginning 
to see the kind of concrete results the Alliance was expected to pro- 
duce. Throughout the Hemisphere there is a growth in self-help 
measures which, perhaps more than any other single factor, demonstrates 
the progress being made under the Alliance. And there is a growing 
confidence abroad in the stability of the political Institutions and 
viability of the economies of many of the Latin American countries — 
a confidence tangibly reflected in a rising inflow of foreign invest- 
ments. U.S. private invesianents in Latin America, for example, were 
twice as high in 1964 as in 1963. Since 1962 all the Latin American 
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countries have improved their tax administration and nine of them 
have adopted major tax reforms. Twelve countries have introduced 
agrarian reform legislation and, in Latin America as a whole, educa- 
tion budgets have been increased about 13 percent a year, with five 
million more children attending school. Fifteen countries have 
established self-help housing programs, nine have enacted legislation 
permitting the establishment of saving and loan associations and 
eight have established new private or public development banks. 

Programs under the Alliance have helped build more than 23,000 
class rooms, more than 220,000 hemes, some 3,000 miles of roads and 
more than 1,000 water supply and sewage systems serving 15 million 
people. They have helped create some 900 credit unions and have made 
more than 200,000 agricultural credit loans, and last year helped 
feed 23 million people. 

The multi-lateral nature of the Alliance was strengthened by the 
creation of the Inter -American Committee. This new organization pro- 
vides for the first time a permanent forum in which the American 
republics can examine and discuss together the whole spectrum of 
their economic problems, needs and accomplishments. As president 
Johnson pointed out to the ambassadors of the Latin American nations 
last year: 


"The foundations have been laid.. . . In the next year 
there will be twice as much action, twice as much accomplished 
as in any previous year in this program. I say that with 
confidence and I can see that our Alliance for Progress will 
succeed . " 

Our military assistance program for Latin America continues to 
be oriented towards internal security and civic action. Due in large 
part to U.S. efforts, civic action has now been generally accepted as 
an important contribution to the social and economic development of 
the Latin American countries. 

Admittedly, the picture in Latin America is not all favorable. 
There have been some notable setbacks. The military coup in Bolivia, 
which overthrew the Government of President Paz, has opened up a new 
period of political instability for that country. The new Government, 
headed by former Vice President Barrientos, is handicapped by a 
shortage of experienced and competent civilian experts, which has 
given rise to a gap between premise and performance. If the Junta 
can survive until Presidential elections are held, the prospect of an 
orderly transfer to a constitutionally elected government will be 
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enhan ced. Reforms In the mining sector were obstructed to a large 
degree by the Conaminl st-led miners T unions during the previous admin- 
istration, and the rehabilitation of the nationalized mines remains 
the principal problem facing the Junta. A new president, with the 
full backing of the military, would possess the capacity to disarm 
the miners' irregular militia that has contributed so much to the 
instability of the country since the revolution of 1952. The willing- 
ness of the next Government to do so, however, remains to be seen. 

In Uruguay, usually rated the most stable and progressive of the 
Latin American republics, economic stagnation coupled with an unreal- 
istic diffusion of political authority has brought the country to the 
brink of political crisis. With its small security forces, the 
government could not cope with large-scale and wide-spread internal 
disorder. The leftist elements, which include groups of hardline 
terrorists, are- capable of initiating such action as they did when 
Uruguay broke with Cuba but it is doubtful that the vast majority of 
people would follow their lead. A leftist take-over of Uruguay is not 
considered likely. 

The Argentine Government continues to face the problem of pre- 
venting a resurgence of Peronism. Extremist elements have committed 
sporadic acts of violence during the past year, but the real problem 
that concerns us is the unsatisfactory economic progress of the second 
largest nation in South America. 

In Colombia, the banditry problem seems to be abating but the 
potential for a resurgence of violence and for its development into 
guerr il l a warfare still exists. The emphasis on civic action by the 
Colombian Armed Forces has won the cooperation of the rural people and 
the Colombian Kavy and Air Force have increased their support of the 
ground forces in the counter-insurgency effort. 


Although periodic attacks by subversive and terrorist elements in 
Venezuela continue, the military and the police have been able to keep 
them under reasonably good control. 



In British Guiana, the election of December 7, 1961f resulted in 
the defeat of Jagan's "Peoples' Progressive Party" and the formation 
of a new coalition government composed of former opposition parties. 
As a result, the prospects for future political, economic and social 
development have noticeably improved. However, the possibility of 
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Jagan- inspired racial violence exists if he chooses to oppose strongly 
the moves of Forbes Burnham’s new Government. We e3q>ect that British 
military forces will remain in British Guiana until independence is 
granted. The British Labor Government has announced that independence 
will be contingent on the demonstrated ability of the Guianans to 
establish a stable political structure. 

The recent presidential election in Chile rejected by a sizeable 
majority a communis t -d omin ated political coalition. Under the new 
moderate reform-minded President, there are good grounds for hoping 
that real progress will be made in solving Chile’s economic and social 
problems. A failure to demonstrate real progress could result in the 
people turning to the extreme left for leadership. 

Perhaps the brightest spot in Latin America is Brazil. There a 
group of state governors and military leaders, when faced with the 
possibility of a c ommuni st take-over, displaced the communist- infil- 
trated Go ular t regime last April. Since then, the Brazilian Government, 
backed by the armed farces, has moved with both restraint and unmis- 
takable firmness in eliminating communism and corruption from the 
government. Brazil’s new Government has also made good progress in 
putting its economic house in order. New tax measures have been enacted 
which will help reduce the budget deficit. Aggressive reform legis- 
lation has been passed and a national housing bank has been established. 
The outlook for private foreign investment was brightened by the passage 
of a liberalized profit remittance bill. Several measures have been 
taken to stimulate exports, including adoption of more realistic 
exchange rates for exports and a reduction in red tape. In the monetary 
field the new Government has taken action to hold down the rate of 
increase in the money supply and slow down the rate of inflation. The 
confidence of the United States in tue new Government was expressed 
last December in a new assistance program of approximately $450 
million. For the first time in many years there is new and real hope 
that the largest country in Latin America is finally on the road to 
economic stability and progress. 

Last December, President Johnson announced a new offer to re- 
negotiate the 1903 Treaty with Panama in connection with our plans to 
construct a new canal between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. This 
proposal opens up new possibilities for better relations with the 
government and people of Panama. The new canal will be a truly enor- 
mous undertaking and it will have a tremendous impact on the future 
development of the country in which it is located. As you know, four 
possible routes will be explored — two in Panama, one in Colombia and 
one which would go through Nicaragua and possibly Costa Rica as well. 
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The present canal, now fifty years old, and the agreements under 
which it is managed are both old and need to be replaced. The c a n al 
itself cannot handle our big attack carriers or many of the world's 
most efficient commercial ships . A new agreement, while retaining 
for us the rights needed to operate and protect the present canal 
should recognize the sovereignty of Panama, provide for its own term- 
ination when a new canal becomes operational and provide for effective 
defense arrangements. 

The situations in Haiti and in the Dominican Republic, while 
quite different in nature, continue to be unstable. Toward Duvalier 
in Haiti we attempt to seek a minimum level of mutual accommodation. 

But we are providing both economic and military assistance to the 
Dominican Republic as part of our efforts to help guide it back to 
democratic, constitutional government. 

The continued existence of a Communist regime in Cuba still poses 
a threat to many Latin American nations since it serves as a base of 
operation for Communist subversive activities throughout the Hemisphere. 
As a result of the Organization of American States' Investigation of 
the landing of Cuban-supplied arms in Venezuela, the Government of 
Cuba was warned that the members of the OAS would meet new cases of 
aggression with armed force, if necessary. All members of the OAS were 
called upon to apply mandatory sanctions against Cuba: suspension of 

sea transportation; suspension of trade, except for food, medicine and 
medical equipment sent to Cuba for humanitarian reasons; and the term- 
ination of existing diplomatic and consular relations. By September 
1964, «n members, with the exception of Mexico, had severed relations 
with Cuba. These sanctions are making it far more difficult for Cuba 
to dispense arms, money and propaganda in other Latin American 
countries . 

Internally, the Castro Government is struggling with a grave 
' economic crisis which could worsen because of the depressed level of 
sugar prices as well as the low level of sugar production. The Soviet 
Union has been forced to make up the large Cuban balance of payments 
deficit and the support of the Cuban economy continues as a heavy 
burden to the Soviet treasury. The performance of the Cuban economy 
under Castro provides the most convincing evidence to all of the under- 
developed nations that Communism cannot offer a quick and easy road to 
economic development. These difficulties have no doubt increased the 
friction between the "old" and "new” Cuban Communists but the Castro 
government's grip on the people through the use of police state methods 
still r emains unbroken. We are continuing our efforts to isolate Cuba 
from the Free World, thus increasing for the Soviets the burden of 
supporting that country* 
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8. Europe and the NATO Area 

Compared with the situations presently existing in most other 
areas of the world, Western Europe stands out as one of the s hinin g 
successes of U.S. foreign policy. Twenty years ago, with the end of 
World War II, this Nation undertook the enormous task of rehabilitat- 
ing the war ravaged economies of Western Europe, including those of 
our former enemies ■ When the Soviet Union turned down our offers of 
cooperation »r>d economic aid and made it clear that it would persist 
in a policy of communizing Eastern Europe through subversion and the 
threat of force, we Joined in 1949 with the nations of Western Europe, 
Canada and Iceland in a defensive military alliance — the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. And following the Communist attack on 
South Korea in 1950 ve deployed a total of five divisions to Europe 
to assist our Allies in defending themselves against the suddenly 
increased danger of a Soviet attack. 

All of these actions were unprecedented. Never before had we 
undertaken such an enormous program of economic aid to other nations; 
never before had we committed ourselves to a multi-lateral military 
alliance with an integrated system of military c ommands prior to 
actual war; and never before had we stationed major military forces 
outside of our country in peacetime. All three of these actions 
represented most fundamental changes in traditional American foreign 
policy and reflected a realization on the part of the American people 
that our own security and well being could be ensured only in the 
context of the collective defense of the entire Free World. The 
success which this policy has met in Western Europe stands as a tribute 
to the foresight and wisdom of the American people. 

The transitory difficulties which arise from time to time -- the 
cleavage between Greece and Turkey over Cyprus, the current economic 
problems of the United Kingdom, the differences we have with some of 
our NATO partners on nuclear policy — should not be permitted to 
obscure the fundamental fact that, except for the United States, Western 
Europe today represents the greatest source of economic, political, and 
ideological strength opposing the Communist camp. And, it also is the 
bastion of Free World power closest to the center of Soviet military 
strength. Obviously, the loss of any part of this area would be a dis- 
astrous blow not only to Western Europe's security and well being but 
to our own as well. In this connection, the nations of NATO are not 
only our military allies, they are also our principal trading partners. 

We and our NATO allies, therefore, have every reason to continue 
to work together in further advancing the security and prosperity of 
Western Europe and in strengthening the bonds among all of the members 
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of the Alliance. NATO, in its almost 1 6 years of existence, has fully 
met its original objective — to secure Western Europe against 
Communist aggression. For these 1 6 years. Western Europe has been an 
oasis of peace and stability in a rapidly changing and turbulent 
world. But, as I pointed out earlier, the balance of strength among 
the NATO nations, and particularly as between the United States and 
Western Europe, has shifted markedly. Today, the six Common Market 
countries and the United Kingdom alone have a total population, a total 
military manpower pool and a total gross national product well in 
excess of that of the Soviet Union, and Western Europe’s economic 
growth continues apace. The most recent quarterly survey of the 
Economic Situation, published by the European Economic Community in 
September, estimates an increase in real GNP for the whole conmunity 
of between 5 and 5-1/2 percent in 19 ^, and forecasts a rate of increase 
of at least k percent in 19^5- 

Although ve are still not fully satisfied with what has been 
accomplished in the military sphere, the NATO forces deployed in Western 
Europe are at a higher peak of effectiveness, today, than has ever been 
the case in the past. 

But these same developments which have so favorably altered the 
position of Western Europe vis-a-vis the Soviet Bloc, together with the 
tremendous advances made in military technology, have also created a 
need for a comprehensive reassessment, not of the basic objectives of 
the alli ance, but rather of the ways and means by which these objec- 
tives are to be achieved over the next decade. Our basic objectives 
in Western Europe are simply to ensure the security of that area 
against Communist aggression and to further its economic growth and 
political stability. Certainly there can be no disagreement between us 
and our European NATO partners on these basic objectives. 

What disagreements ve do have concern the question of how best to 
achieve these basic objectives. In the mi l i tary area the principal 
issue revolves around nuclear policy. There are actually two aspects 
to this problem. The first involves the role of tactical nuclear 
weapons in a war in Europe. I will discuss this subject in considerable 
detail in connection with the General Purpose Forces programs. But I 
do want to remind you at this point that ve have already provided our 
European NATO partners with a tactical nuclear capability, although the 
nuclear warheads themselves are retained under United States control. 

We have for many years been furnishing t he m with nuclea r capable 
weapon systems of many varieties, including aircraft and missiles, and 
we have been training large numbers of Allied military personnel in the 
use of these weapons. Indeed, during the last four years, the number of 
tactical nuclear weapons in Western Europe has been increased by about 
60 percent and now totals in the thousands. 
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rate of economic growth, it would take the combined resources of all 
of our European partners to create a truly significant nuclear capabil- 
ity with which to face the Soviet nuclear threat, in addition to 
financing the forces required for other military missions. Accordingly, 
all of the plans we have proposed to enlarge the participation of our 
European partners in the strategic offensive mission have been based 
on the concept of a collective effort by the United States and other 
NATO members. 

But we are not seeking to force our own views on our NATO partners, 
as President Johnson has made clear. Rather, we are seeking to find a 
way of respond ing effectively to the largest possible concensus among 
them. We do not intend to enter into any general agreement respecting 
the nuclear defense of the Atlantic Alliance which does not take account 
of the legitimate interests of all of our European allies, including 
France. We will not enter into any agreement which does not hold open 
the door to French participation. 

Furthermore, any such agreement we enter into must reinforce our 
basic policy of non-dissemination of nuclear weapons, i.e., the consent 
of the United States must be obtained prior to the firing of nuclear 
weapons. If, however, the major nations of Europe same day achieve 
political unity with a central political authority capable of making 
the decision to use nuclear weapons , the United States recognizes that 
this will create a new situation in which it would he appropriate to 
reconsider any agreement which might be made under the present circum- 
stances. In any event, the revision of such an agreement would be 
possible only with the unanimous approval of the members . 

However organized, any strategic nuclear forces in Europe should 
be closely coordinated with our own forces so that they could be jointly 
targeted. I am happy to say that all of our NATO partners, including 
France, understand this imperative of strategic nuclear warfare. 

In pursuing the objective of an Allied nuclear force, we have no 
fixed timetable. Indeed, inasmuch as we have repeatedly stated our own 
views, we prefer that our European NATO partners now take the initiative 
in developing their proposals for such a force. But I want to make it 
very clear that the basic concept of an Allied nuclear force has the 
full support of our Government since it will advance the principle and 
the practice of collective strategic defense as against the prolifera- 
tion of separate nuclear deterrents, and we shall not be laggard in 
responding to such proposals. 

With regard to NATO planning generally, I can report that a com- 
prehensive and systematic study of NATO force planning is now going 
forward under the auspices of the North Atlantic Council, on which 
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Ambassador F inlet ter is our representative in Paris. A competent group 
of specially selected representatives of the member countries has been 
■working under Council guidance to relate strategy to force requirements 
and force requirements to resources, so that realistic force goals can 
be developed, which all of the members of the Alliance will consider 
attainable with the resources they are able to commit to the common 
effort. This study has been going on about a year now, and has made 
substantial progress. At the recent NATO meeting, the Ministers re- 
affirmed the charter for this Force Planning Exercise and we hope it 
will lead within the coming months to a greater degree of Alliance 
agreement on NATO's needs for the years ahead. 

The NATO Force Planning Exercise is bringing home to NATO nations 
the benefits of orderly planning and programing based on a reconcilia- 
tion of forces, budgets and strategy. I think that the benefits of 
this approach, under which nations assume realistic tasks and NATO 
c omman ders have a firm basis for planning the employment of their 
forces, will lead NATO to move away from its current method of determ- 
ining force requirements with only minimum reference to resource 
availability. 

With the increasing affluence of most of our NATO partners, the 
Alliance has become a much more "mutual" undertaking. We have, during 
the last few years, entered into numerous cooperative efforts of direct 
benefit to the balance of payments position of the United States. 

Hiese agreements cover not only procurement but research and develop- 
ment and logistics support programs as well. In addition, our NATO 
partners are also helping each other. Germany is helping to offset 
the foreign exchange costs of British troops on their territory and 
assistance is being rendered to Greece and Turkey by several of our 
NATO allies. 

One final point. Although NATO is primarily a military alliance, 
it has also served as well as a forum in which we can exchange views 
with a lli es on all aspects of national security policy. As you know, 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and of Finance participate with the 
Defense Ministers in the NATO Ministerial meetings and this arrange- 
ment has been very helpful in coordinating the policies and actions 
of the NATO Alliance. Thus, NATO is an important political and 
economic as well as a military asset to the United States and we should 
do everything in our power to maintain and enlarge its strength and 
unity. 


Having said this, however, we should be under no illusions that 
unity will be easy to preserve. There are a number of issues on which 
we and some or many of our NATO allies disagree. In addition to the 
subject of NATO strategy, these cover such sensitive matters as 
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relations with Conmunist China, policy in Africa, operations in South- 
east Asia, and trade arrangements with Eastern Europe. Many of these 
differences stem from divergent interpretations of Soviet behavior, the 
nature of the global Coommist threat, or the likely course of events 
in various non-European areas of the world. 

Though not necessarily alone in his objections to certain alliance 
policies. General DeGaulle has taken a more extreme position in opposi- 
tion to the present NATO organizational arrangements believing that they 
permit the exercise of too extensive a U.S influence. We do not yet 
know what changes he may propose in 1969, when changes to the North 
Atlantic Treaty may be offered. It seems probable, however, that he may 
seek a looser association with less emphasis on integrated comnand 
arrangements . 

9 * The United Nations 

President Johnson in his State of the Union Message renewed this 
nation* s c ommi tment to the continued growth and effectiveness of the 
United Nations. We consider the U.N. peace keeping forces a vital con- 
tribution to the security of all the nations of the world. The 
Depar -taient of Defense will do its part in rendering appropriate support 
to these forces in their peace keeping missions. 

* # * * * 

In summary, we see a world in which long frozen positions and 
attitudes are beginning to thaw, in which the new and less developed 
nations are striving to achieve identity and get their feet on at least 
the first rung of the ladder of progress, and in which the struggle 
against the spread of Communism continues unabated. But we also see a 
world in which new opportunities to advance the cause of peace may arise 
and we intend to take full advantage of them. We have long recognized 
that as the arms race continues and the weapons multiply and become 
more swift and deadly, t be possibility of a global catastrophe, whether 
by miscalculation or design, becomes ever more real. We also recognize 
that more armaments, whether they be offensive or defensive, cannot 
solve this dilenana. The United States and the Soviet Union, as the 
two great nuclear powers, are the nations most directly endangered by 
these weapons and ve, therefore, share a common interest in seeing 
that they are never used. Accordingly, we intend to pursue every step, 
no matter how small, which might lead to a peaceful understanding with 
the Soviet Union that would lessen the danger to us all. And we intend 
to stand fast against the presently implacable animosity of Communist 
China until that nation, too, realizes that its security and progress 
can be better served by a more peaceful policy. 
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c. THE DEFENSE PROGRAM AND THE ECONOMY 

Aa I pointed out in previous years, a program as large as Defense 
is bound to have an important impact on the economy — internationally, 
nationally and locally. 

1. Impact on the National Economy 

Federal expenditures on goods and services for national defense 
and related purposes (atomic energy and space) have accounted in recent 
years for approximately ten percent of our gross national product and 
nearly one-tenth of our total employment. Of the roughly 6.7 million 
persons estimated to be engaged in defense work, over half are employed 
directly by the Federal Government. The rest work either for contractors 
and subcontractors employed on defense programs or for firms providing 
materials and services to defense contractors. However, the distribution 
of this work by industry, by company and by community is very uneven. 

Most defense -related work is concentrated in five manufacturing in- 
dustries -- ordnance, aircraft, shipbuilding, communications equipment 
npri electronic components. These major defense industries are, them- 
selves, highly concentrated in certain states and geographic areas 
and, indeed, our military installations, with their military and civilian 
complements, are also geographically concentrated to a considerable 
degree, not infrequently in the same areas as defense industries. In 
some states more than ten percent of total personal income is derived 
from defense sources and in many communities the defense contractors 
are the principal sources of employment. 

National defense programs also employ a very large proportion of 
the nation's engineers, scientists, technicians and highly s kil led 
craftsmen. Over half of the total national research and development 
effort is supported by these programs. Indeed, the "aircraft and parts 
the "communications and other electrical equipment" industries, 
which receive more t han three-quarters of all Federal Government research 
funds spent in industry, employ over one-fourth of all engineers and 
scientists in American industry and well over one-third of those are 
engaged primarily in R&D. 

Thus, the Defense Department, as the principal Federal agency en- 
gaged in these programs, has a vital concern with their impact both on 
the Nation as a whole and on the individuals, ccnmunities, companies 
and industries involved. We recognize our obligation to do everything 
we properly c an to minimize the disruptive effects of c ha nges in our 
programs and to assist, insofar as we are able and the law permits, those 
who are adversely affected by these changes. The Defense Department, 
however, cannot *r>d should not assume responsibility for creating a 
level of demand adequate to keep the economy healthy and growing. Nor 
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should It, in developing its programs, depart from the strictest 
standards of military need and operating efficiency in order to aid 
an economically distressed company or community. The Congress has 
underscored this limitation by explicitly forbidding in our annual 
appropriation act "the payment of a price differential on contracts 
. . . for the purpose of relieving economic dislocations." 

Defense Department policy in this regard is to buy what we need, 
when we need it, at the lowest cost to the Government, quality and 
delivery schedules considered. 

Actually, in the aggregate, the changes in the Defense program 
taking place today are not as severe as those which have taken place 
in previous periods, notably after World War II and the Korean War. 
Indeed, changes in the internal composition of the Defense program are 
required even during periods of rising expenditures and their impact 
on the economy as a whole is not far different in kind or degree from 
those which periodically take place as a result of changes in civilian 
demand or technology, or the exhaustion of natural resources in a 
particular area. Adjustment to all of these changes can beet be 
accomplished when the economy as a whole is expanding. Thus, the 
most fundamental answer to problems of changes in the Defense program 
is a strong and growing economy --a development which we would want 
to foster in any event. 

There are, however, a number of measures which the Government can 
take to alleviate hardships on particular individuals and ccmmunitles 
during the period of readjustment, again keeping in mind that the 
problems of adjustment stemming from changes in Defense spending are 
generally similar in nature to the dislocations which result from 
other economic and technological changes. These include: 

a. The maintenance of employee income during the period of 
readjustment. This is the task of the Federal-State unemployment 
insurance system, improvements to which are now being studied. 

b. Job information and placement services. The Department of 
Labor operates several major programs in this area which, although not 
specifically designed to deal with problems arising from Defense -related 
shifts, have proven useful in easing the impact of previous curtail- 
ments in Federal expenditures. These include the Federal-State Employ- 
ment Service, the Mass Layoff and Connrunity Employment Development 
programs and a supplemental data processing and telecommunications system 
to facilitate inter-area recruitment. Various State employment services 
have also developed special programs to cope with sudden unemployment 
problems . 
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The Defense Department itself has recently revised its policies 
for employees affected by Defense reductions. Installations which 
are reducing employment levels are required to notify all other Defense 
Department installations within their Civil Service region. These 
latter installations must then use the former installation as their 
prime recruitment source, avoiding employing persons from outside. We 
have, as you know, guaranteed another Job opportunity to every career 
employee whose Job has been abolished by a base closing. To the 
extent possible, we are offering a choice of alternative locations. 

In contrast to the 30 days notice required by Civil Service regulations, 
we are giving our employees 60 days notice in active pay status. In 
addition, they may also request leave without pay or annual leave for 
an additional 30 days prior to separation or furlough. 

c. Training and retraining. Among the programs in this area are 
those under the Manpower and Development Training Act and those of the 
Area Redevelopment Administration. The Department of Defense, itself, 
in cooperation with other agencies, has developed its own training 
programs for Government workers displaced by base closings. Maximum 
use is made of authority to waive formal qualification requirements 

and to enter into training agreements with the Civil Service Comnisslon. 

In addition to the training programs available generally, Defense De- 
partment contractors are also allowed separation or retirement expenses 
as part of regular contract termination costs as well as the costs of 
training and education related to new jobs with the same employer. 

d. Relocation allowances. Except for the limited experimental 
program now being planned under the Manpower and Development Training 
Act, there is no major Federal program of assistance for relocating 
displaced employees of Defense contractors. The 196 k tax revision, 
however, does permit deduction of personal moving expenses when incurred 
because of a change In Jobs. With regard to Defense Department em- 
ployees, the Department will pay appropriate expenses of moving them, 
their dependents and household effects when they are displaced by base 
closings and are transferred to new posts. The Federal Housing 
Administration has a program of mortgage forbearance which is of help 
to workers faced with the problem of disposing of their homes when 
they have to leave a community for new employment. 

e. Assistance to communities. The Federal Government has a 
number of programs to assist communities adversely affected by changes 

in defense and defense -related programs. As you know, we have established 
within the Department of Defense an Office of Economic Adjustment. This 
office has been expanded and strengthened during the last year. A 
Select Advisory Committee, consisting of representatives of a number 
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of Federal agencies, provides the coordinating mechanism for the 
efforts of those agencies and the Office of Economic Adjustment 
in assisting local communities. 

In working with these communities, the Office of Economic Adjust- 
ment encourages and assists local leadership to identify and exploit 
their own resources for economic growth. Officials of local defense 
firms are encouraged to participate in the community effort. Members 
of the staff of the Office of Economic Adjustment visit the communities 
on their invitation, provide ideas and advice and serve as a focal 
point for community efforts. Where appropriate, the Office helps 
communities to identify Federal programs applicable to the local 
problems and puts them in touch with the appropriate Government offices. 
I will describe later some of the successful efforts in this area in 
connection with the Cost Reduction Program. 

f. Assistance to firms. In a free enterprise, competitive 
economy, it would be inappropriate for the Government to subsidize 
individual firms, even those engaged primarily in supporting the 
Defense program. To do so would be to discriminate against non- Defense 
firms. We do, however, have a number of programs designed to assist 
Defense contractors in adjusting to program changes. One of these is 
the series of industry briefing sessions that we have scheduled for 
March and April of this year which we hope will provide Defense con- 
tractors with a better understanding of the future trends in the Defense 
program. We have recently revised the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulations to allow under Defense contracts an applicable portion of 
the "costs of generalized long-range management planning which is con- 
cerned with future overall development of the contractor^ business 
and which may take into account the eventual possibility of economic 
dislocations or fundamental alterations in those markets in which the 
contractor currently does business." We also give certain limited 
preferences to chronically depressed and surplus labor market areas 
and provide for an equitable participation by small business firms. 

The Small Business Administration, itself, has both financial and 
technical assistance programs that may be of aid to small firms 
affected by Defense program changes. 

The ability of our free enterprise econoiny to adjust to c han ge is 
one of its greatest strengths. It is through the free market mechanism 
that resources are shifted from areas of declining demand to areas of 
expanding demand, and from less profitable to more profitable use, to 
the benefit of the entire nation. The programs I have described are 
designed to facilitate this shift in resources, not to impede it; they 
are also designed to alleviate the hardships on the individuals and 
ccmsunltles concerned. 
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2. Impact of the Defense Program on the Balance of Payments 

The persisting deficit in our Nation’s international balance of 
payments and the impact of the Defense Department's program on that 
deficit continues to be a major concern. During 1958-1963* that 
deficit averaged about $3-l/2 billion annually on regular transactions 
(about $3 billion annually considering special transactions). For the 
same period, U. S. gold stocks declined by nearly $7-l/2 billion to a 
level of about $15.6 billion while liquid liabilities to foreigners, 
an important part of which represents a claim on our gold stocks, rose 
more than $9 billion to a level of over $25 billion. Although we 
expect the overall U.S. balance of payments for 1964 to show some 
Improvement over the 1958-1963 average, we find no cause for relaxing 
our efforts to reduce the net foreign exchange costs of our military 
programs. As shown in the table below, we have made good progress 
toward that objective since 1961, while still maintaining our overseas 
combat capability and avoiding the creation of hardships for our mili- 
tary and civilian personnel and their dependents. 

($ Billions, Fiscal Years) 



Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Est. 

Est. 

U.S. Defense Expenditures 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1?65 

1 ?66 

U.S. Forces and their 





2.4 


Support 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.3 

Military Assistance 

.3 

.2 

*3 

.3 

.2 

.2 

Other (AEC, etc.) 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

TOTAL 

TT 

TTo 

3<5 

2.9 

2.7 

2.6 

Cash Receipts from Sales 
NET ADVERSE BALANCE 

-3 

~?~S 

Ti 

-1.3 

T7 

-1.3 
"T 75 

-1.1 

“T76 

-1.2 

~TT4 


The net adverse balance of payments on the Defense account was re- 
duced about~$1.2 billion between FT 1961 and FY 1964, bringing it to a 
level of about $1.6 billion. We hope to make a further reduction of 
about $200 million in FY 1966 bringing it to an annual rate of about 
$1.4 billion. As shown in the table, this will be achieved primarily 
by reducing gross e3q>enditures overseas, in contrast to the FY 1961- 
JY 1963 period when rising receipts were the principal factor. The 
savings will be achieved by a continuing effort to streamline our mili- 
tary operations overseas and reduce their foreign exchange costs. 
However, it does seem clear that any further substantial reductions, 
beyond the levels projected in the table, could be effected only 
through a major re alig nment of our forces overseas. 
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The cash receipts projected for the FY 196I4-I966 period, ranging 
from $1.1 - $1.3 billion, represent particularly ambitious goals in 
view of the fact that the FY 1962 and FY 1963 amounts reflect an ab- 
normal, one-time receipt of about $460 million and that, as late as 
July 1963, we were projecting receipts at only about $1 billion 
annually for the period. Moreover, the amounts in the table do not 
include the balance of payments effects of barter transactions, which 
might also have been shewn as an additional receipt offsetting our 
expenditures. These "receipts 1 ' have been increasing steadily and are 
conservatively estimated to reach about $60 million annually by FY 1966. 

The following are some of the specific measures we are talcing to 
reduce the net adverse impact of Defense expenditures abroad t 

a. Military assistance offshore procurement has been restricted 
essentially to the fulfillment of prior commitments and thus by 
FY 1966 we anticipate these expenditures, about $64 million, to 
be little more than half the FY 1964 level. 

b. The number of overseas headquarters personnel was reduced by 
about 2,600 during FY 1964; we are also reducing overseas logistical 
support activities with further significant reductions in personnel 
and savings in foreign exchange costs. 

c. Employment of foreign nationals was reduced by over 28,000 
in FY 1964, sind we will be making additional, though smaller, 
reductions during the current fiscal year, 

d. Advantage is being taken of the growing capabilities of our 
allies to assume certain functions now performed by U.S. forces. 

In Spain and Japan, for example, certain air defense responsi- 
bilities already have been transferred thus permitting withdrawal 
of some U.S. forces to the U.S. 

e. Our effort to maintain and, if possible, increase our receipts 
from military sales is being continued on an intensified basis. 

As I noted last year, while a number of countries are mAirtng or 
contemplating purchases of U.S. military goods and services, by 
far the largest and most important is the agreement with the 
Federal Republic of Germany to offset our military expenditures 
in Germany with equivalent military purchases from the U.S. This 
agreement has recently been extended to cover our expenditures 
through the end of CY 1966. During FY 1964 our cash receipts from 
Germany (including the direct purchase of military material from 
U.S. producers) were approximately $750 million; receipts from 
France, about $110 million; from Italy, about $70 million; and 
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from Australia, U. K. and Canada in the range of $50 to $65 
million each. Among some of the major military items included 
in these transactions were HAWK, SERGEANT and PERSHING missile 
systems for Germany; the M-113 armored personnel carriers and 
the HAWK and TERR IER /TARTAR missile systems for Italy; and KC-135 
refueling tankers for France. In addition, as reported last year, 
a number of cooperative logistics support arrangements have been 
consummated or are in negotiation, the most important again with 
the Federal Republic of Germany. In addition to the balance of 
payments benefits, these arrangements provide an excellent 
opportunity for increased standardization of equipment and common 
logistics procedures among Allied nations, particularly those in 
NATO. 
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II. STRATEGIC OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE FORCES 


This year for the first time we are including in a single chapter 
the discussion of the three major programs which constitute our general 
nuclear war forces: The Strategic Offensive Forces, the Continental 

Air and Missile Defense Forces, and Civil Defense. 

I have made this change, not as a matter of style, but, rather to 
facilitate our analysis of the general nuclear war problem. It was 
clear last year that because of the close inter-relationship and, indeed, 
the inter-action of the three major components of our general nuclear 
posture, the only practical way to deal with this problem is to incor- 
porate sill three components in a single analytical framework. Only then 
can the true character of the general nuclear war problem in all its 
dimensions be fully grasped and the relative merits of available altern- 
atives be properly evaluated. 

A. NATURE OF THE GENERAL NUCLEAR WAR PROBLEM 

Because of its crucial importance to a discussion of our national 
security, I believe it would be useful to review briefly the nature of 
general nuclear war — even at the risk of covering ground with which 
many of the members of this Committee are fully conversant. 

For purposes of this discussion, we can define general nuclear war 
as a war in which strategic nuclear weapons are launched against the 
homelands of the United States and the Soviet Union. Such attacks might 
be directed against military targets only, against cities only, or 
against both types of targets, either simultaneously or with a delay. 

They might be selective in terms of specific targets attacked or they 
might be general. 

In such a war, the following types of strategic forces would be 
involved : 


1. Strategic Offensive Forces 

. Manned bombers, strategic reconnaissance aircraft, 
ICBMs and submarine -launched missiles, and their 
associated support forces and command and control 
systems . 

2. Strategic Defensive Forces 

. Anti-aircraft defenses: manned interceptors; 

surface-to-air missiles; and their associated 
warning and control systems (including a capabil- 
ity against air breathing missiles). 
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. Anti-ball is tic missile defenses: anti-missile 

missiles together with the associated sensing, 
data processing and communi cations systems; and 
the anti-submarine warfare forces directed against 
enemy missile launching submarines, together with 
the associated sound surveillance systems. 

• Anti-satellite defenses : Interceptor missiles and 

the space detection and tracking systems. 

3. Civil Defense Programs 

. Fallout shelters, warning, etc. 

The strategic objectives of our general nuclear war forces are; 

1. To deter a deliberate nuclear attack upon the United 
States and its allies by maintaining a clear and convincing 
capability to inflict unacceptable damage on an attacker, 
even were that attacker to strike first; 

2. In the event such a war should nevertheless occur, 
to limit damage to our population and industrial capacity. 

The first of these capabilities we call "Assured Destruction", 
i.e., the capability to destroy both the Soviet Union and Communist 
China as viable societies, even after a well planned and executed sur- 
prise attack on cur forces . Or, in the words of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; 

"... the assured capability of destroying singly or 
in combination, the Soviet Union and the Communist satel- 
lites in Europe as national societies . In combination 
with theatre nuclear forces . . . ^tbe ability to impose 
adequate punishment on Red China for nuclear or non-nuclear 
aggression." 

The second capability we call "Damage Limitation", i.e., the 
capability to reduce the weight of the enemy attack by both offensive 
and defensive measures and to provide a degree of protection for our 
population against the effects of nuclear detonations. 

While, for the most part, I will be discussing general nuclear war 
from the point of view of the United States, it is important to note 
that we are actually dealing here with a two-sided problem. Assuming 
that both sides have the same general strategic objectives, which I 
believe to be the case, our Assured Destruction problem is the Soviet 
Union* s Damage Limiting problem, and our Damage Limiting problem is 
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their Assured Destruction problem. The significance of this point will 
become more apparent when ve discuss the possible interactions between 
the U.S. and Soviet offensive-defensive programs later in this section. 


Viewed in this light, our Assured Destruction forces would include 
a portion of the ICBMs, the submarine-launched ballistic missiles 
the manned bombers . The Damage Limiting forces would 
include the remainder of the strategic offensive forces (ICBMb, SLBMs 
and manned bombers), as well as area defense forces (manned Interceptors 
and anti-submarine warfare forces), te rmina l defense farces (anti- 
bomber surface-to-air missiles and anti-ballistic missile missiles), 
and passive defenses (fallout shelters, warning, etc.). The strategic 
offensive forces can contribute to the Damage Limiting objective by- 
attacking enemy delivery vehicles on their bases or launch sites, pro - 
vided that our forces can reach them before the vehicles are launched 
at our cities . Area defense forces can destroy enemy vehicles enroute 
to their targets before they reach the target areas. Terminal defenses 
can destroy enemy weapons or delivery vehicles within the target areas 
before they impact. Passive defense measures can reduce the vulnera- 
bility of our population to the weapons that do impact. 


It is generally agreed that a vital first objective, to be met in 
full by our strategic nuclear forces, is the capability for Assured 
Destruction. Such a capability would, with a high degree of confidence, 
ensure that we could deter under all foreseeable conditions a calculated, 
deliberate nuclear attack upon the United States. What kinds and 
amounts of destruction we would have to be able to inflict on the 
Soviets in order to provide this assurance cannot be answered precisely. 
But, it seems reasonable to assume that the destruction of, say, 25 
percent of its population (roughly 50 mil l i on people) and two-thirds 
of its industrial capacity would mean the el imina tion of the Soviet 
Union as a major power for many years. Such a level of destruction 
would certainly represent intolerable punishment to any industrialized 
nation and thus should serve as an effective deterrent. 


Once high confidence of an Assured Destruction capability has been 
provided, any further increase in the strategic offensive forces must 
be justified on the basis of its contribution to the Damage Limiting 
objective. Here, certain basic principles should be noted. 


First, against the forces we expect the Soviets to have during 
the next decade, it would be virtually impossible for us to be able to 
provide anything approaching perfect protection for our population no 
matter how large the general nuclear war forces we were to provide, 
even if ve were to strike first. Of course, the number of fatalities 
would depend on the size and character of the Soviet attack as well as 
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military and non-military, this tendency for diminishing marginal 
returns sets a practical limit on how much we should spend for Damage 
Limiting programs. Accordingly, the question of how much we should 
spend on Damage Limiting programs can be decided only by carefully 
weighing the costs against expected benefits. 

Pervading the entire Damage Limiting problem is the factor of 
uncertainty of which there are at least three major types — technical, 
operational and strategic. Technical uncertainties stem from the 
question of whether a given system can be developed with the perform- 
ance characteristics specified. Operational uncertainties stem from 
the question of whether a given system will actually perform as planned 
in the operational environment. 

The third type, strategic uncertainty, is perhaps the most 
troublesome since it stems from the question of what our opponent or 
opponents will actually do — what kind of force they will actually 
build, what kind of attack they will actually launch, and how effective 
their weapons will actually be. What may be an optimum defense against 
one kind of attack may not be an optimum defense against a different 
kind of attack. For example, within a given budget, a KIKE X defense 
optimized for an attack by 200 ICEMs would defend more cities with 
fewer interceptor missiles than a defense optimized for an attack by 
600 ICBMs. Similarly, a NIKE X defense optimized against an attack by 
ICBMs with simple penetration aids would have fewer high cost radars 
than one optimized against an attack by ICBMs with more advanced pene- 
tration aids. Thus, for a given cost, the efficiency of our defense 
depends upon the correctness of the assumptions we make during the 
design of these defenses and about the size and character of enemy 
attack. 

In the same way, the effectiveness of our strategic offensive 
forces in the Damage Limiting role would be critically dependent on 
the timing of a Soviet attack on U.S. urban targets. Our missile forces 
would be most effective against the Soviet bombers and ICBMs if the 
attack on our urban centers were withheld for an hour or more — an 
unlikely contingency. Our manned bomber forces would be effective in 
the Damage Limiting role only if the Soviet attack on our urban centers 
were withheld for eight hours or more. 

To reduce the technical uncertainties, we rely on painstaking 
studies and research and development tests; and to hedge against the 
risks of technical failure, we support parallel development approaches. 
We try to cope with the operational uncertainties by repeated testing 
in a simulated operational environment. We hedge against the 
strategic uncertainties by accepting a less than optimum defense 
against any one form of attack in order to provide seme defense against 
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several forms of attack, and by purchasing "insurance", i.e,, 
keeping open various options — to develop and deploy, for 
example, a new bomber, a new interceptor, or an anti-missile 
defense system. 

How far we should go in hedging against these various 
uncertainties is one of the most difficult Judgments which 
have to be made* Analytical techniques can focus the issue 
but no mechanical rule can substitute for such Judgments. 

With these factors in mind, we can now examine the 
capabilities of the planned general nuclear war forces in 
the light of our two strategic objectives -- Assured De- 
struction and Damage Limitation. 

B. CAPABILITIES OF THE PROGRAMED FORCES FOR ASSURED 

DESTRUCTION 


In order to assess the capabilities of our general nuclear 
war forces over the next several years, we must take into 
account the size and character of the forces the Soviets are 
likely to have during the same period. As I pointed out in 
past appearances before this Committee, such long range pro- 
jections of enemy capabilities are, at best, only informed 
estimates, particularly since they deal with a period beyond 
the production and deployment lead times of the weapon systems 
involved. Nevertheless, certain development and deploy- 
ment patterns which have already become apparent make it 
possible to identify likely future trends, at least in their 
broad outline. 

1 . The Soviet Strategic Offensive -Defensive Forces 

By an d large, the current estimates of Soviet strategic 
forces projected through mid -1970# which are summarized in 
the table below, are of the same order of magnitude as the 
projections through mid-1969 which I discussed here last 
year: 
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At mid- 1967 , ve estimate the Soviet Union vill have between 

BS2® missiles on la unchers, exc luding those at the test ranges. 

This compares with the estimated la st year f or mid- 1967 . 

By mid-1970, this force is expected t o grow t oIBBBMk Last year we 
estimated that the Soviets would have by mid-1969* 

The present Soviet ICBM force consists primarily of SS-7s, a 
small number of the later SS-8s and a very few of the first generation 
SS-6s. The SS-6 is a non-storable liquid fuel missile with an 
estimated gross lift-off weight of^^^UsS^ lbs and a 
The SS-7 has storable li quid fuel, a lift-off weight of RlttyMlBr 
and a CEP The SS-8 has non-storabl^Hquid fuel, lift- 
off weight and a CEP of about 

The SS-7s nr>d 8s are deployed in both a soft and a hard con- 
figuration: two launchers per soft site plus probably one refire 



missile; and three silos per hard site and probably no refire 
missiles. Our own experience suggests th at the d esign hardness 
of their silos would fall in the range offliH psi compared 
with 300 psi or more for our silos. The deployment of the SS-8 
now appears to have been curtailed. Last year we estimated that 
this missile had a very large payload. We now believe its pay- 
load is similar to the SS-7 and that bot h missiles currently have 
a warhead with a yield of about (The old SS-6 has a 

warhead yield of We believe that the SS-7s entering 

theforce this year may carry a warhead with a yield of about 
flBHV that same of the missiles already deployed may also 
be retrofitted with this warhead. 

The Soviets are also working on a follow-on missile, designated 
the SS-9, which is expected to become operational in 1965. Probably 
larger than the SS-7/SS-8, the SS-9 might carry a warhead with a 
yield as high We expect that this missile will be 

deployed in a one silo per site hard configuration. 

The SS-10, another new system about which we have little infor- 
mation, is currently uixlergoing tests. This system could also be- 
come operational in late 19&5* The Soviets are still far behind us 
in solid fuel technology and have yet to deploy any kind of longer 
range solid fuel missile. 

b. MRBMs/lRBMs 

The Soviets appear to have leveled off their MRBM (1020 n.mi) 
and LRBM (2200 n.mi.) programs at about 75O launchers, about 
the same level estimated last year. This force is deployed in a 
four launcher per Bite soft configuration (plus a re-fire capability), 
a three launcher per site configuration for the hardened IRBMs, and 
a four launcher per site configuration for the hardened MRBMs. We 
expect that th e war head yields of Soviet MR /IRBMs will be in the 
kiloton to thelHRMF range. There is no evidence of a follcw-on 
MR/lRBM development. 

c. Submarine Launched Ballistic Missiles 

The trend in Soviet submarine construction is not very clear. 
There is seme evidence that the construction of the ballistic missile 
G- and H- class submarines has stopped. Almost all Soviet ballistic 
missile submarines . a re equipped with the 350 n.mi. ballistic missile 
which has a yield of MT. The submarine must surface 

to fire. 

One G- class submarine has recently been converted to serve as a 
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test vehicle for the 700 n.mi. submerged- launch ballistic missile. 
The Soviets will probably retrofit all of their present force of 
H— class submarines and at least some G-class submarines with the 
700 n.mi. ballistic missile. The Soviets also have under construc- 
tion a submarine which is estimated to be the first of a new, 
nuclear -powered ballistic missile class. The first unit of this 
new class probably will enter service during 1965 811(3 mQ y ca-rry 
more missiles than the three carried by the G and H classes — 
possibly four to eight. By mid-1970, the Soviet force could have 
the capability of carrying between 157“246 ballistic missiles, about 
the same level estimated last year for mid-1969* 

d. Manned Bombers 

There is no evidence that the Soviets are developing a new 
heavy bomber. Barring this possibility, the projected reduction 
in both the heavy and medium bomber and tanker forces will continue, 
reaching a level of 430-600 bombers/tankers by 1970- The output of 
BLINDER medium bombers, the only bomber we believe is still in 
production, will probably continue to be shared between long range 
and naval aviation and it is believed that in 197° there will be 
some ^00-300 of these bombers in the Long Range Aviation forces. 

Most oC the BADGER medium bombers will have been phased out by that 
time. 


Currently it is estimated the BADGER medium bombers do not 
figure prominently in Soviet plans for an initial bomber attack 
against North America. Nevertheless, considering the requirements 
for Arctic staging and refueling, as well as non-combat attrition 
factors, it is believed that at present up to 150 EADGERs could 
arrive over North American target areas on two-way missions. The 
combat radius of these bombers would limit such attacks to tar-gets 
in Greenland, Canada, Alaska, and the extreme northwestern U.S, The 
short range of the BLINDER medium bomber makes it even less suitable 
than the BADGER for attacks against North America. At present it is 
estimated that tire Soviets could put somewhat over 100 heavy bombers 
over target areas in the U.S. on two-way mission?. However, the 
use of Soviet heavy bombers in maritime reconnaissance roles leads 
to the belief that a few of these aircraft might be diverted to 
that mission. 

e. Manned Bomber Defense 

The Soviets, over the past ten years, have made very large in- 
vestments in anti-bomber defenses. After a marked build-up in the 
manned interceptor force during the 1950s, the inventory has since 
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been grad ually declining, a trend ve expect to be acceleration 
future years. At mid-19^, ve est ima ted the Soviets had^BPP* 
§gM interceptors, down from 4275-4960 oid-196l. Although ve 

estimate that there will be continuing delivery of small numbers 
of current model interceptors over the next several years^h^^ 
total inventory is expected to drop to a level of about 
aircraft by mid -1970 as the older models are phased out. 


We believe that the buildup of the Soviet SA -2 surface-to- 
air missile force, which has been un der way for seme years, is 
now leveling off at about sites. This second generation 
missile is moderately effective against bombers at medium and high 
altitudes but of limited effectiveness against low altitude attacks. 
The deployment of the SA-3 missile, which is apparently designed to 
engage low altitude penetrators, is still continuing on a modest 
scale. Present deployments of this system suggest that it will 
most likely be employed in comparatively limited numbers as a sup- 
plement to the existing SA -2 defense complex. 


f. Ballistic Missile Defenses 


We previously stated that the Soviets appeared to be con- 
structing an anti-missile defense system at Leningrad which might 
be operational as early as mid-1965 and possibly one at Moscow 
to be operational about mid-1967. Although there is considerable 
uncertainty, evidence indicates that the Leningrad system may 
well have a capability primarily against aerodynamic vehicles 
rather than ballistic missiles. A large radar at Moscow, apparently 
phase-array, appears to be associated with their satellite tracking 
efforts. However, these statements must be considered provisional, 
pending additional evidence . 


2 . Adequacy of Our Strategic Offensive Forces for Assured 
Destruction 

In evaluating our Assured Destruction capability, it is help- 
ful to note the distribution of the population and industry in the 
Soviet Union# 
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Cumulative Distribution of Estimated 1970 Population 
and Industry by Size of Urban Area 




USSR 



U.S. 


Population 

Indus trial 
Capacity 

Population 

Industrial 

Capacity 

Rank 

(Millions 

)(ft of Total) (ft ot Total) 

(Millions )( ft of Total) (ft of Total) 

1 

7.3 

3-0 

8.2 

12. i* 

5.9 

6.6 

2 

11.1 

4.5 

13.1 

21.4 

10. If 

12.5 

3 

12.6 

5.2 

14. 8 

28.6 

13.6 

17-5 

10 

20.3 

8.3 

25.0 

52.8 

25.1 

33.1 

20 

28.8 

11.8 

36.0 

70.1 

33.5 

44.2 

50 

44.7 

18.3 

52.0 

9 7.5 

46. 5 

58.0 

100 

58.7 

24.0 

64.0 

112.0 

57.0 

69.6 

150 

67.0 

27.4 

69.0 

130.0 

62.0 

75.8 

200 

73.4 

30.0 

73.0 

136.0 

65.0 

80.3 


(Note: The total population base for the Soviet Union was taken to 

be the projected 1970 population of 240 Million, whereas the 
total population base for the U.S. was the 1970 projected 
base of 210 million.) 


The ten largest urban areas in the Soviet Union will 
account for about one-fourth of the industrial capacity com- 
pared with one-third in the United States. But this disparity 
in the degree of industrial concentration narrows when larger 
numbers of urban areas are considered. Thus, in both countries, 
about three -fourths of the industrial capacity will be located 
in the 200 largest urban areas. 


The destructive potential of a nuclear attack on the 
Soviet Union may be seen in the table below (the destructive 
potential of a Soviet attack on the United States will be 
taken up later). 
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Soviet Populat i on 

As a Function ofTSeSro^ Wyheada 
( As sinned total population of £40 million; 
urban, population of lUO million) 



In the above table, ve have as sinned that the delivered varheads 
vou ld have a yield of one MT, vhich Is the approximate size of both 
the warhead g - To assess the difference vhich a 

•pfli might make, ve have calculated the destructive 

potential of ‘various size attacks: first, on the basis that only the 

existing level of. fallout protection In the Soviet Union, vhich ve 
believe to be minimal , vould be continued; and second, on the basis 
that a nev nation-vide. fallout shelter system vould be constructed. 

Per haps the most’ Important point to be noted from this table is 
that 200 ■■■ varheads, delivered on Soviet urban areas so as to 
maximize fatalities, vould kill almost 50 million people and destroy 
nearly tvo-thirds of the industrial capacity of the Soviet Union. 

If the number of delivered varheads vere quadrupled to 800, 
the proportion of the total population destroyed vould only be 
doubled and the proportion of industrial capacity destroyed vould . 
be increased by only one-sixth. Further increases in the number of 
varheads delivered produce smaller and smaller increases in the per- 
centage of the population destroyed and negligible increases in the 
industrial capacity destroyed. This is so because ve vould have to 
bring und er attack smaller and smaller cities, each requiring one 
delivered varhead. In fact, vhen ve go beyond about 85 O delivered 
varheads, ve vould be attacking cities of less than 2p,000 people. 

Based on the projected Soviet threat for the early 1970s and 
the most likely planning factors for that time period, our calculations 
show that even after absorbing a Soviet first strike, ve could, if 
ve vished, target the already authorized strategic missile force 
just ag ains t Soviet population centers and cause about 105 million 
fatalities a nd destroy about 80 percent of, their industrial capacity. 









IT we were also to target our manned boob ere in a follcw -on attack 
against their urban areas, ve would increase fatalities by ten to 
15 million aoi industrial destruction by another percent or two. 

The 600 additional weapons which these bombers could deliver would, 
for the most part, have to be targeted against cities of only ten to 
twenty thousand population. Within limits, these predictions of our 
Assured Destruction capability would not be substantially affected by 
changes in the presently projected size of the Soviet I CBM force. 


As for Ccranunist China, during the program period, our theatre 
forces alone should b^abl^toinf^ctthe level of destruction re- 
quired. However, If IBHBBH missiles were employed, 

100 missiles attacking the largest 50 Ccesnunist Chinese cities would 
kill about U 5 million, including 70 percent of the urban population, 
and destroy 75 percent of the industrial capacity. Although the 
number of fatalities would be small compared with the very large 
population of C hina , such an attack would destroy most of the key 


governmental, technical and managerial personnel and a large pro- 


portion of the skilled workers. 


I believe it is clear from these figures that, based on expected 
operational characteristics, only a portion (perhaps half) of our 
total ICBM and POLARIS force (1710 missiles) and none of the strategic 
bombers would be required to inflict on the Soviet Union and Ccesnunist 
(Thi TiR unacceptably high levels of destruction. The remaining ele- 
ments of the strategic offensive forces have been procured because 
it is believed they, along with our air defense forces, will limi t 
damage to the U.S. in the event deterrence fails. The requirement 
for strategic offensive forces for this purpose and their relation- 
ship to the defensive forces (aircraft and missile defenses, fallout 
shelters, etc.) will be discussed later. 


The fact that the programed missile force alone — if used solely 
to create damage to the population and Industry of the Soviet Union 
Anri (TMnA — more than provides an adequate capability for Assured 
Destruction does not mean that the Assured Destruction Job might not 
he done more efficiently by bcoabers alone or with higher assurance 
by a mix of bombers and missiles. To test the first possibility, 
i.e., using bombers alone, we have examined the comparative cost and 
effectiveness of four alternative strategic offensive systems 
which could be available by the early 1970s — MURZTEMAH, POLARIS, 
B-52/SRAM and AMS A/SRAM (SRAM is a new air-to-ground missile; 

AMSA is the new banber proposed by the Air Force). Each 
system was separately targeted against the Soviet urban/ 



industrial complex so as to bring under attack about 150 cities 
containing one-quarter of the population and two-thirds of the 
industrial capacity. Using the operational factors 62q>ected for 
the early 1970s, any one of the following forces alone could, 
with a high degree of confidence, destroy the 150-city target 
complex: 


(a) MHOTEMANi 540 operational launchers, with a 
total 5-year systems cost of about $2.5 billion. If the 
Soviets were to deploy an anti-missile defense system 
around 15 of their larger cities and if the Soviets 
assigned 300 of their ICBMs to attack our MXNTJT34AN force, 
950 operational launchers would be required, with a 
5-year systems cost of $ 4.5 billion. 

(b) POLARIS: 640 POLARIS A-2/A-3 missiles, with 

a 5-year systems cost of $4 billion. If the Soviets were 
to deploy an anti-missile defense around 15 of their larger 
cities, an additional ten submarines carrying an improved 
missile (POSEIDON) would be required with a 5-year systems 
cost for the entire force of about $6 billion. 

(c) B-52/SRAM: 160 operationally deployed aircraft, 
with a total 5 -year systems cost of about $2 billion, 
assuming alert aircraft survive the initial attack. If 
the Soviets were to deploy an improved anti -bomber de- 
fense (with the same effectiveness the Army estimates 

for an advanced anti-bomber system we currently have 
under study), 500 deployed aircraft would be required 
with a 5-year systems cost of about $5*5 billion. 

(d) A*EA/SRAM: 100 operationally deployed aircraft 

with a 5-year systems cost of $6. 0-7.0 billion, again 
assuming alert aircraft survive. If the Soviets were to 
deploy the improved anti -bomber defense system cited 
above, and if only 50 percent of the AM5As could be 
maintained on ground alert, 350 operationally deployed 
aircraft would be required with a 5 -year systems cost 

of $16-18 billion. 

The four alternative programs and their approximate costs are 
summarized below: 


MINOTEMAI^/ 
POLARIS J 
B- 52 /SRAl^/ 
AhB A/SRAM 


(In Billions) 

Existing Soviet Improved Soviet 

Defenses Defenses 

~T 


? 23 

4.0 

2.0 

6.0 - 7-2 


6.0 

5.5 

16.0-18.0 


1 J 5-year systems costs consist of the r ema i nin g R&D and 
investment costs (including missile replacement) for 
TL 1966 through 1970,' plus five full years of operating 
cost. 

2 j 5-year costs consist of all modification costs (includ- 
ing life extension of the B- 52 G and H) from FY 1966 
through 1970 , the development and procurement of SRAM, 
and five full years of operating cost. 


Xt is clear that AMS A would be the most expensive way of 
accomplishing this particular task. 


This leaves the second question to be answered — would a mixed 
force of b rub era and missiles provide greater confidence that we 
could achieve our Assured Destruction objective? There are two 
principal arguments usually advanced to support the case for a mixed 
missile arid basher force. 


a. Complicating the Enemy’s Defensive Problem - It is clear 
that as long as we have strategic aircraft the enemy cannot effectively 
defend himself against ballistic missiles without concurrently defend- 
ing himself against the aircraft and their air-to- surface missiles 
(ASM). Conversely, defense against aircraft without concurren^^e- 
fense against ballistic missiles also leaves him vulnerable^ 


''in the absence of a bomber threat, the Soviets could 
re-allocate these resources to their strategic offensive forces, or 
their anti-missile defenses or same othe^dlit ary prog ram wMch might 
cause us even 



This fact, however, does not necessarily argue for a large bomber 
force. Most of the major elements of cost in an anti-aircraft defense 
system (e.g», the ground environment a n d part of the interceptor force) 
are quite insensitive to the size of the opposing b ember force. The 
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requirement for surface-to-air missiles is a function of the 
number of targets to be defended rather than the lumb er of 
attacking bombers. Since the Soviets would not know in advance 
which targets our bombers would attack; they would have to con- 
tinue to defend all of the targets. Accordingly, their expendi- 
tures for air defense are like ly to be about the same regardless 
of whether we have a relatively bomber force or a large one. 

b. Hedging Uncertainties in the Dependability of our Strategic 
Offensive Forces - The percentage of the "Unit Equipment" of a 
particular system w hich can be depended upon to penetrate to the 
target is termed the System Dependability Rate. There are four major 
factors which determine this rate: reediness, survivability, re- 

liability and penetration. The readiness (alert) rate is the 
proportion of the operational force which can immediately respond 
to an execution order; the pre-launch survival rate is the propor- 
tion of the alert operational force which is expected to survive 
an enemy attack in operating condition; the reliability rate is the 
probability that the surviving "alert" missiles or aircraft will 
operate successfully, exclusive of enesy defensive action; the 
penetration rote is the probability that a reliable system will 
survive enemy defenses to detonate its warhead. 

The readiness reliability rates of our MTHUTEMAN and 
POLARIS missiles are good and improving. We are providing sub- 
stantial amounts of money for extensive testing programs. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that, for the time period in question, 
the readiness and reliability of these systems will be fully 
satisfactory. 

Having completed its 24-shot operational test program in 
1963 with a very good score, the POLARIS A-2 had 100 percent success 
in the eight follow-on tests conducted in 1964. Well over 200 wea- 
pon system readiness tests were conducted aboard submarines on patrol 
during 1964- and 95 percent of the missiles were found ready for 
aunch within the allotted time. 

The POLARIS A-3 had 19 successes out of 20 demonstration and 
shakedown firings. Operational testing is scheduled to begin later 
this year. 

Of the 54 MIHUT0MH I operational tests conducted to date, 

74- percent have been successful. Read ine ss inspections conducted 
last year found MBOTEMAH I able to count down successfully 9$ per- 
cent of the time. MUfOTEMAH II has completed four of its develop- 
ment firings — 601 successful. 
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Shown below Is a comparison of the System Dependability Rates 
of the three strategic weapon systems which constitute the bulk of 
our Strategic Offensive Forces today. 




With regard to survival, it is highly unlikely that the Soviets, 
even by the early 1970s, would be able to destroy any significant 
number of POLAKIS submarines at sea. I am convinced that they do not 
have this capability now. Bor is it likely that they would be willing 
to commit the ex tr emely large amounts of resources required to achieve 
an effective capability in the future, especially in view of the range 


% 
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of our POLARIS missiles. Since the Soviet intercontinental missile 
force, estimated at 1*00-700 launchers in mid- 1970, will face over 
1,000 hardened and dispersed U.S. ICBMs, I believe that our land- 
based missiles also have high survival potential. 

I am not as confident of the survival potential of our aircraft. 
If, for any of a number of reasons, they are not laun ched within the 
EMEW’b warning time, they could be caught on their home bases by an 
enemy I CBM or SLBM attack. 

With regard to penetration, the deployment of an effective 
Soviet anti-ballistic missile system could degrade the capability 
of our current missiles. However, it appears unlikely that the 
Soviets will deploy in this decade or the early 1970s a system having 
the potential effectiveness of even the KIKE X. If and when the 
Soviets deploy anti-ballistic missile defenses, our penetration aids 
and multiple warheads should keep the "entry price of missile ^ 
attacks against defended targets within tolerable limits. ( ^ ce 
is defined as the number of missiles that must be placed over the 
defended target area to ensure that the target is destroyed.) 

Aircraft also will face penetration difficulties. Our studies 
have shown that an effective anti-bomber defense is a necessary 
complement to an anti-missile defense and that the two should have 
an "inter-locked" deployment to avoid obvious vulnerabilities. The 
cost of an effective anti -bomber defense appears to be much less 
than the cost of a comparably effective anti-missile defense. 

In stannary, I see little merit to the argument that bombers 
are needed in the Assured Destruction role because our missiles are 
not dependable. But I do recognize that presently unforeseeable 
changes in the situation may occur against which a bomber force 
might possibly provide a hedge. Therefore, as discussed 

later, I propose to retain the option to maintain indefinitely 
bomber units in our Strategic Offensive Forces. 

C. CAPABILITIES OF THE PROGRAMED FORCES FOR DAMAGE LIMITATION 

The ultimate deterrent to a deliberate Soviet nuclear attack 
on the United States is our clear and unnistakable ability to destroy 
the Soviet TThirm as a viable society. But if deterrence fails, 
whether by accident or miscalculation, it is essential that forces 
be available to limit the damage of such an attack to ourselves and 
our Allies. 

utility of the Strategic Offensive Forces in the Damage 
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of that attack by destroying prior to lamch a large part 
Soviet forces withheld for use against our cities. 

If a Soviet missile attack on cities were to l Je 
hours or more after the attack on military targets, our *™*r 
f^ce could also contribute to this objective. However, if 
Soviets were to launch their attach ^t ?ur urban areas £«* __ 
beginning of a general miclear war, our Strategic Off ^ 

both missiles and henibers — would h f v ^ a ^ a case VO uld he 

&2K V-—- 

Segc ^rces e ?hrso^Ss r ^^ withhold for Subsequent strikes. 

Since we have no way of knowing how the 
a nuclear attack upon the United States, ve dama^to^our- • 

■ssrs.’^rb-.'^s asrf. 
syKSS srs uis rJ»«2S?sa^ 

Although a deliberate nuclear attack upon the United States hy 

the Soviet Union may seem a highly unlik ®^ 1 ??° ti 5f e ^ t receive our 
our unmistakable Assured detraction ****£&£?£, 
first attention because of the enormous consequences it would 

To aunreciate fully the implications of a Soviet attack on 
our cities^ it is useful to examine the Assured Deotruc on 


United States Population and Industry Destroyed 
As a Function of Delivered Warheads 
(Assumed 1970 total population of 210 million, 
urban population of 150 million) 


Delivered 

Ltd. Fallout Protection 


Nation-Wide Fallout Program 

Ind. 

Warheads 

Urban 


Total 


Urban 

Total 



(10 MT) 

(Millions 

)(?) (Minions 

m 

(Millions ) (%) (Minions 


100 

79 

53 

88 

42 

^9 33 

53 

25 

39 

200 

93 

62 

n6 

55 

64 43 

74 

35 

50 

400 

no 

T3 

143 

68 

80 53 

95 

45 

61 

600 

121 

81 

164 

T8 

90 60 

118 

56 

71 


Several points are evident from the above table. First, it is 
clear that with limited fallout protection, a Soviet attack on our 
urban areas consisting of even 100 delivered warheads (each with a 
10 MT yield) would cause great loss of life — 79 million fatalities 
in the areas attacked and 88 million fatalities nation-wide or 42 per- 
cent of the total population. The high level of fatalities from 100 
delivered warheads reflects the heavy concentration of population in 
our large cities. The diminishing return from larger numbers of 
delivered warheads simply reflects the fact that smaller and smaller 
cities would have to be targeted as the scale of the attack was 
raised. Second, the table clearly demonstrates the distinct utility 
of a nation-wide fallout shelter program in reducing fatalities, at 
all levels of attack. Third, the table shows that 100 delivered war- 
heads would destroy about 39 percent of our industrial capacity. Each 
successive doubling of the number of delivered warheads would increase 
the destruction of our industrial capacity by only ten percentage 
points. 

In order to assess the potential of various Damage Limiting pro- 
grams we have tested a number of "balanced’' defense postures at 
different budget levels. These postures are designed to defend against 
an assumed Soviet threat in the early 1970s consisting of 240 soft 
ICBM launchers, 387 hard ICBM launchers, 230 submarine-launched bal- 
listic missiles, l4o heavy bombers and 200 medium bombers. In general, 
these figures lie well within the range of the estimates for mid-1970, 
which I discussed earlier. 

In order to illustrate the critical nature of the timing of 
the Soviet attack, we used two limi ting cases. First, we assumed 
that the Soviets would Initiate nuclear war with a simultaneous 
attack against our cities and military targets. Second, we assumed 
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that they would delay their attack against our cities for at least 
one hour — the time It would take for us to retaliate against 
their military targets with our missiles* 

In both cases, we assumed that all new systems will perform 
essentially as estimated since our main purpose here was to gain 
an Insight Into the overall problem of limiting damage. 

The results of this analysis are 8 unsnarl zed In the table below. 


Estimated Effect on U.S, Fatalities of Additions to the 
approved Damage Limiting Program 
( Based on 1970 population or 210 million) 


Additional 

Millions of U.S. Fatalities 

Investment 

Early Urban Attack 

Itelayed Urban Attack 

$ 0 billion 

“I4£ 

122 

5 billion 

120 

90 

15 billion 

96 

59 

25 billion 

76 

41 


The $5 billion of additional investment (of which about $2 billion 
would come from non-Federal sources) would provide a full fallout 
shelter program for the entire population. The $15 billion level 
would add about $8-l/2 billion for a limited deployment of a low cost 
configuration of a missile defense system, plus about $l-l/2 billion 
for new manned bomber defenses. The $25 billion level would provide 
an additional $8-l/2 billion for anti-missile defenses (for a total of 
about $17 billion) and another $l-l/2 billion for improved manned 
bomber defenses (for a total of $3 billion). 

The utility of the strategic missiles in the Damage Limiting 
role depends entirely on the timing of the Soviet attack, i.«., on 
whether our missiles arrive before the enemy’s vehicles are launched 
against our cities. Even in the case of a delayed attack, U.S. 
missiles targeted to destroy Soviet vehicles before launch do not 
show a high utility for their cost in the Damage Limiting role beyond 
the point where one reliable missile has been targeted against each 
Soviet long range aviation base and missile site (a total of not more 
than 460 aiming points in the early 1970s)* The number of missiles 
required for this purpose are already included in the forces programed 
through 1970. 

The table above demonstrates the very high utility of a full 
nation-wide fallout shelter program in the Damage Limiting role, 
regardless of the timing of the attack on urban areas. A transfer 
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of resources frcm fallout shelters to other defense systems would 
result in substanti ally less effective defense postures for any 
given budget level, as shewn belcw: 

Estimated Effect of Fallout Protection on U.S. Fatality Levels 
For Several Damage limiting Programs — 

( Based on 1970 total population of 210 million) 

Millions of U.S. Fatalities 



Early Urban Attack 

Delayed Urban Attack 

Additional 

Partial 

Full 

Partial 

Full 

Investment 

Protection 

Protection 

Protection 

Protection 

I iwmi 


-Ala 



5 billion 

145 

120 

107 

90 

15 billion 

121 

96 

79 

59 

25 billion 

107 

78 

59 

4l 


The figures indicate that in the case of an early attack on our 
urban centers, for the same level of survivors, any Damage Limiting 
program which excludes a complete fallout shelter system would cost 
at least twice as much as a program which includes such a system, even 
under the favorable assumption that the Soviets would not exploit our 
lack of fallout protection by surface bursting their weapons upwind 
of the fallout areas. Fallout shelters should have the highest 
priority of any defensive system because they decrease the vulnerability 
of the population to nuclear contamination under all types of attack. 
Against the wide range of urban/military attacks a complete fallout 
shelter system alone would save about 30 million lives (over and above 
the present partial protection) and, therefore, should be a first com- 
ponent of any larger Damage Limiting program. 

At the $15 and $25 billion budget levels, the bulk of the 
additional funds would go to missile defense. A high confidence in 
the assumed effectiveness of the missile defense system would have 
to be assured before commitment to such large expenditures would be 
Justified. At the higher budget levels, missile defenses would also 
have to be inter-locked with either local or area bomber defenses in 
order to avoid having one type of threat undercut a defense against 
the other. 

Although missiles clearly have a better chance than bombers of 
destroying enemy offensive forces before they are launched, because 
they ca n reach them much sooner, we also examined the effectiveness 
of bombers in the Damage Limiting role. In one such analysis we com- 
pared a strategic aircraft — the AMSA — and two strategic missiles — 
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MUJOTEMAN IX and an improved missile for the 1970s. (This improved 
missile, which could be developed and deployed within the same time 
frame ns the AK3A, would be able to carry multiple, independently- 
directed re-entry vehicles enabling a single missile to attack several 
different targets.) The results of this analysis are shown in highly 
summary form in the following table. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS AND COSTS OF ALTERNATIVE STRATEGIC WEAPON Siam© 



I recognize that there are many uncertainties with regard to both 
the assumptions ard the planning factors used in this analysis. How- 
ever, I believe that it does demonstrate clearly at least one important 
point, namely, that there are less costly ways of destroying Soviet 
missiles and aircraft before launch than by developing and deploying 
a new AM3A. 


One f inal point should be noted with respect to this comparison 
of missiles and bombers in the Damage limiting role. While the costs 
shown are those per target destroyed, no allowance has been made for 
the fact that the enemy missile silos and bomber fields are far more 
likely to be empty by the time the bombers pass over than when the 
missiles arrive. 
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With regard to the SLBM threat, only p a n lna l funds were allo- 
cated to extra anti-submarine defense for Damage Limiting £* each 
budget level, since the anti-ICBM defense could also cope with the 
SU3M threat. Full advantage would, of course, be taten of the ASW 
exilities we have already for control of sea Our 

ruction to an Improved Soviet SLBM force could be (l) more ASW 
forces or (2) more terminal anti-ballistic missile defense °r(3) 
me decision would be based on the nature of the Soviet 
improvements and the ratio of the total SLBM threat to the total 
ICBM threat. 

There remains the possibility of a small nuclear attach on the 
United States by a nation other than the Soviet Union. Since the 
next decade will probably see a proliferation of nuclear weapons and 
strategic delivery By stems, and remembering that a singlethermo- 
nuclear weapon could kill as many Americans as 
entire Second World War, this may beccme an : i^ort^ l^oblem. 
eardinalv. ve have undertaken a number of studies in this area. 
oS^prellminary conclusion is that a small, balanced defense 
^l^ngT^lerate civil defense effort and a very low density deploy- 
ment of a simplified configuration of the NECE X system (w^^ i 
technically feasible without ccnmitment to a full-scale depl^raen ) 
cotU indeed, significantly reduce fatalities fran such an attack. 
Bowever , the only source of such an attack that we can now foresee 
CoLmirt China, axd the lead time for that nation to 
develop and deploy an effective ballistic missile system capableof 
reaching the United States is greater than we require to deploy the 
defense. 

In summary, several important conclusions may be drawn from 
our analysis of the Damage Limiting problem: 

(1) With no new U.S. defense against nuclear attack in 
the early 1970s, the Soviet strategic offensive 
forces would be able to inflict a very high level of 
fatalities on the United States — about 100 to 

150 million. 

(2) A nation-wide civil defense program costing about $5 

^ billion could reduce fatalities by about 30 million. 

(o\ a laree. balanced Damage Limiting program for an 

additional $20 billion could reduce fatalities associated 
with an early urban attack by another 40 million — to 
a level of about 80 million. 
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(4) There is no defense program vithin this general 

range of expenditures which would reduce fatalities 
to a level much below 80 million unless the Soviets 
delayed their attack on our cities. 

Moreover, ve have thus far not taken Into account a factor vhich • 
X touched on at the beginning of this discussion, and that is possible 
Soviet reactions vhich could serve to offset our Demage Limiting 
initiatives. Let me illustrate this point with the following example. 
Suppose ve had already spent an additional $15 billion for a bal a nced. 
Damage Limiting posture of the type I described earlier, expecting 
that it would limit fatalities to 9 6 million in the event of a Soviet 
first strike against our cities. We then decide to spend another $10 
billion to reduce the fatalities to 7$ million. If the Soviets choose 
to offset this increase in survivors, they should be able in the 1970s 
to do so by adding about 250 improved ICEMs with penetration aids, 
act a cost of perhaps about $6 billion, or 60 percent of our cost. 


At each successively higher level of U.S, expenditures, the ratio 
of our costs for Damage Limitation to the Soviet’s costs for Assured 
Destruction becomes less and less favorable for us. Indeed, at the 
level of spending required to limi t fatalities to about 42 million in 
a large Soviet first strike against our cities, ve would have to spend 
on Damage Limi t ing programs about four times what the Soviets would 
have to spend on damage creating forces, i.e., their Assured Destruc- 
tion forces. 



Tn the light of the foregoing analysis, it seems to me that there 
are six major issues involved in our JY 1966-1970 general nuclear war 
programs. These issues concern: 
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1. The development and deployment of a new manned bomber 
(estimated five-year systems cost for a force of 200 operational 
aircraft -- $8*9 to • 5 billion). 

2. The size of the strategic missile force (estimated five- 
year cost for an additional 200 MINUTEMAN II missiles -- $1.3 
billion). 


3. The overall level of the anti -bomber defense program 
(estimated five-year cost if units proposed for phaseout are 
retained in the forces — $300 to $350 million). 

4. The production and deployment of a new manned interceptor 
(estimated five-year cost for force of 2l6 operational aircraft — 

$4 billion). 

5. The production and deployment of the NIKE X anti-missile 
system (estimated five-year cost — $24 million). 

6. The construction of fallout shelters for the entire 
population (estimated cost to individuals, state, local and Federal 
Government -- $5 billion). 

Ihe first two issues are related to the Strategic Offensive Forces, 
the next three to the Strategic Defensive Forces and the last to the 
Civil Defense Program. I will discuss each of them in context with our 
other proposals for these three components of our general nuclear war 
posture . 

D. STRATEGIC OFFENSIVE FORCES 

The force structure proposed for the Ff 1966-1970 period is shown 
on Table 2 of the set of tables attached to this statement. The format 
of this table is the same as that used last year except that the strategic 
reconnaissance aircraft are grouped together in a separate sub-category. 

1. The Development and Deployment of a New Manned Bomber 

I believe our analysis of the general nuclear war problem in the 
early 1970s clearly demonstrates that the destructive potential of our 
missile force alone should provide a most persuasive deterrent to a 
deliberate Soviet attack on the United States. Nevertheless, for 
reasons which I have already discussed, it would seem wise to keep 
open the option of continuing at least some manned bombers in our 
strategic offensive forces indefinitely, if need be. This we propose 
to do. 
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With appropriate maintenance and modification, the current B-52 b 
can be operated, safely and effectively, through the early 1970s. About 
$1.8 billion has already been programed for the strengthening of the 
fuselage and tail structure, the provision of structural wing fasteners, 
flight safety modifications, capability improvements such as new radars 
and ECM equipment and depot maintenance. Another $339 million is 
included in our FT 1966 budget request for these purposes and roughly 
$930 million more will be required during the FT 1967-1970 period. On 
the basis of a detailed study of the problems involved, we are confident 
that the B-52Cs, De, Es, and Ps (currently numbering about 368 aircraft) 
can be safely and effectively operated through 1970-72; and the B-52Gs 
and Hs (currently numbering about 289 aircraft) beyond FT 1975- 

Con side ring the present size of the B-52 force, 630 operational 
aircraft, and the continuing availability of two wings of B-58 medium 
bombers, we do not believe that the expenditure of about $70 million 
over the next few years to keep two B-52B squadrons (30 U.E. aircraft) 
in safe operating condition would be Justified. These are the oldest 
and least effective B-52s. The two squadrons have been reflexed to 
Guam to replace the B-Vfe. Eight other B-52Bs are being used for 
training. 

We new propose to phase out the latter in FT 1965- Additional B-52 
aircraft will be activated out of available resources to carry on the 
training function. By end FT 1966, we will have five POLARIS submarines 
deployed in the Pacific and the B-52Bs on Guam will no longer be required 
and will be phased out. The elimination of the B-52Bs should save about 
$40 to $45 million a year in operating costs over and above the $70 
million which would be required to keep them in a safe and effective 
condition — and without any significant effect on our strategic offensive 
capability. 

As shown on Table 2, this action would still provide a force of 
about 670 manned bombers in 1970. The B-52 force would continue to be 
equipped with HOUND DOG air-launched missiles, of which we will still 
have 520 in the operational inventory in 1970, even after providing 
for the necessary expenditure of missiles for the Combat Evaluation test 
program. 


There are at least two other alternatives available to us, in 
addition to the Immediate development of the AMSA, which would preserve 
the manned-bomber option for the period following withdrawal of the B-52 
force. These are: (a) the procurement of a strategic version of the 

P-111 (i.e. , a B-lll), and (b) the initiation of advanced development 
work on long lead time components which would be needed for the AMSA as 
well as for other new combat aircraft. 
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A strategic version of the F-H1 could carry up to five SRAMs, or 
an equivalent loading of bombs or a combination of both. Its speed over 
enemy territory would be supersonic at high altitudes and high subsonic 
at low altitudes. While a "B-lll" force would have to place greater 
reliance on tankers than an AMSA force, its range (considerably better 
than the B-5#)> its target coverage and its payload carrying capability 
would be sufficient to bring under attack a very large share of the 
Soviet urban/ industrial complex. Since the F-lll is already nearing 
production, and we plan to initiate development of the SRAM in the 
current fiscal year, a **B-111" could be made available in the early 
1970s at a much lower cost than the AMSA, even if the decision to 
coumence production is postponed for another two or three years. 

The AMSA, as presently envisioned by its proponents, would incor- 
porate the payload capabilities of the B-52 and the speed/altitude 
characteristics of the F-lll. Its takeoff gross weight would be in 
the 350,000 pound class and it would require the development of a new 
engine and new avionics, as well as the SRAM. 

However, Secretary Zuckert, in his memorandum transmitting the AMSA 
proposals to me, noted that the Air Force intends: 

"... to complete, prior to the initiation of the 
Project Definition Phase, a prerequisite phase which 
will further refine our systems evaluation. Ibis 
phase will include further evaluation of an advanced 
strategic aircraft against the TFX, the stretched 
TEX, and a growth version of the TEX incorporating 
advanced engines. In addition, AMSA vehicles in 
the 200,000 to 300,000 pound weight class will be 
further investigated. Aircraft configured for sub- 
sonic penetration only will be compared with designs 
having supersonic high altitude performance as well 
as low-level capability. Each system configuration 
will be assessed in terms of performance, cost, 
schedule, military effectiveness, complexity, and 
development risks." 

Considering the other alternatives available, the high cost of an 
AMSA fleet ($8.9 to $11.5 billion for the one proposed), the need to 
develop a new engine and avionics, the still -existing uncertainties as 
to the kind of new bomber we would want by the mid-1970s, and the 
remaining B-52 life which exceeds the lead-time required for development 
for new aircraft, I do not believe we are ready to go ahead with a full 
AMSA development at this time. But I do believe it would be desirable 
to keep open the option for developing such an aircraft as a replacement 
for the B-52 s when they have to be retired. 
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We therefore propose: 

(a) To continue our efforts to define the specifications 
and basic design approaches of several alternative strategic 
aircraft, a program requiring $5 mill ion in FI 1965 r3 
million in FT 1966 . 

(b) To initiate an advanced avionics development program 
which would be applicable to current and future strategic and 
tactical combat aircraft, a program requiring $7 million in 
FI 1965. and $12 million in FI i 960 . 

(c) To initiate an advanced propulsion program which would 
be applicable to current and future high performance strategic and 
tactical coinbat aircraft, a program requiring $16 million in 

FI 1965 and $24 million in FI 1966 . 

(d) To initiate development of a new short range attack 
missile (SRAM), a program requiring $5 million in FI 1965 and $37 
million in FI 1966. The total cost of this development is 
estimated at around $150 million. No decision needs to be made 
now on the production and deployment of this missile. 

In FI 1965, the first three actions will require $25 milli on of 
the $52 million appropriated by the Congress for the developnent of 
advanced manned strategic aircraft. We propose to apply the remaining 
$24 million to the FI 1966 requirement, totaling $39 The 

balance of $15 million has been included in our 1966 budget request. 

: This four part program would permit full development 
of a new manned bomber in ample time to replace the B ‘ 52s ^ 
should that decision appear to be necessary or 

few years. Funding beyond that recccmended for FI 1965 and FI 196b is 
not required at this time to achieve that objective. 

2. Strategic Reconnaissance 

In my discussion of the RS-70 reconnaissance strike aircraft 
before this Committee two years ago, I stated, It is clear that w 
should have the capability to do post-attack reconnaissance, but we will 
have other means to do that." We did, in fact, initiate ^i^T^ow 
1963 the development of the new strategic reconnaissance 
known aa the SR-71. This aircraft will hCT^cg^yjryn^arlety 
of alternative I I 11 1 1111 


the basis of the test program to date, we have 
every reason to believe that the performance of the SR-71 will meet or- 
exceed its specifications. 



total development and procure- 
“*ment costs of the SR-71 program through this presently planned deploy- 
ment is now estimated at about $950 million. 


As shown on Table 2, as the ten RC-135s funded in prior years enter 
the force in FY 1967 , Ik RB-Vfs will be phased out. Thus, by the end 
of FY 1967 * our strategic reconnaissance force will consist of 25 SR-71s, 
ten RC-135s and three RB-Vfs. 

3. Strategic Missile Forces 


The second major issue involved in our general nuclear war program 
concerns the future size of the strategic missile forces. Last year we 
h ad tentatively planned to fund another 100 MUJTifEMAN silos in each year 
FY. 1966-1967 (for a total of 1,200 missiles). 

On the basis of our analysis of the general nuclear war problem in 
the early 1970s, I am convinced that another 200 MINUTEMAN silos are 
not required at this time. We now believe that we can markedly increase 
the kill capabilities of the MINUTEMAN force through a number of qualita- 
tive improvements which now appear feasible. The MINUTEMAH force presently 
planned for FY 1970/ consisting of 750 MINUTEMAN II and . 250 MINUTEMAN I, 
will have a totail destruction capability of at least 3 P to 40 percent 
greater than a force , of the same size consisting only of MUJUTEMAN I. 

This is equivalent to adding 300 to J+00 missiles to a force of 1,000 
MINUTEMAiJ I. With, the additional improvements which now appear possible, 
the destruction capabilities of the hnZWJTTMAN force could be further 
increased in the future, if that appears desirable, by a factor of two 
compared with a force of the Bame size consisting only of MINLTTFMAN I. 

These additional improvements not yet incorporated in the five year pro- 
duction program, include: new guidance components which would further 




increase accuracy (i.e., reduce the CEP); a new re-entry vehicle (the 
MK- 17 ) which would have much smaller re-entry errors as well as a 
larger yield warhead; and a post-boost control Multiple Independent Re- 
entry Vehicle (l-HRV) system which would permit a single MINUTEMAN IX to 
deliver three ME- 12 weapons to geographically- separated targets. 


The new guidance components and the new re-entry v ehicle premise 
to reduce th e overall CEP of the MINUTEMAN II to around 

Land give the missile mo re than a 90 percent 
probability of destroying targets hardened up to^^ES^^I Such an 
improvement is significant, in view of the fact that the Soviets are 
hardening their ICBM sites". Against soft targets, many of which require 
no more than one MK-12 for their destruction, MIRV would greatly increase 
the kill capability of the recommended MINUTEMAN force. 


The additional R&D cost of the guidance improvement program is 
estimated at $39.6 million, $22.7 million in FY 1966. The R&D cost 
of the new MK-17 re-entry vehicle is estimated at $89 m il l ion (exclu- 
sive of the cost of the flight test missiles), $ 11.3 million in 
FI 1966 . The R&D cost of the MIRV program is estimated at about $150 
million, about $20 mill ion in FY 19^6 (exclusive of the flight test 
program;. The MK-12. re-entry vehicle is already under development. 


To prepare for the possibility that the Soviet Union may deploy 
a relatively effective anti-missile defense system around its urban/ 
industrial areas, we 'are continuing our comprehensive penetration aids 
program for which we have already programed about $1 billion through 
FI 1965. In addition to multiple warheads, maneuverable re-entry 
vehicles, and rtti bTI radar cross-sectio n re -entry vehicles, t hese aids 
or tactics j 



we believe they would prove to be very effective against any likely 
defense. A capability for employing penetration aids is already being 
incorporated in the POLARIS A-2 and A-3, the TITAN II and the MXNUTEMAN. 


The penetration adds research program is a costly one requiring much 
sophisticated , instrlmiebtation at the test ranges. ' Accordingly, ve have 
made every effort to thke advantage of related work being done in con- 
nection with our .own R&D efforts on anti-ball 1 stic missile defense, 
particularly the NIKE. X' and DEFENDER projects. As VI pointed out earlier, 
the problems of the offense are the converse of those of the defense and 
information obtained from our penetration aids research has contributed 
to our thinking, on the anti -ballistic missile defense problem. In total, 
$l6S million is . included in our FI 1966 request to continue advanced 
development work on penetration aids and improved re-entry systems. 


As a further measure to counter a possible Soviet anti-missile 
defense system, ve propose to begin development in FY 1966 of a new, 
larger submarine launched missile designated the POSEIDON. She POSEIDON 
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would incorporate improved accuracy and larger payload as compared with 
the POLARIS A-3. Its larger payload would permit it to carry a much 
greater weight of penetration aids, and thereby to penetrate heavily 
defended urban/industrial targets* Alternatively, it could be used to 
attack a single h ardened point target with greater accu racy and a 
heavier warhead A 


^With the retro-fit of a portion of the POLARIS fleet with 
the POSEIDON missile, the ’kill" capability of the submarine force would 
be greatly increased. 


We propose to initiate project definition of the POSEIDON missile 
this fiscal year with $10 million of available FY 1965 funds* Another 
$35 million has been included in the FT 1966 budget to continue develop- 
ment, princip ally on propulsion and improved, guidance. Since we are 
still uncertain about the ultimate shelf life of the present POLARIS 
missiles and the time at which the Soviets might deploy an ABM system, 
the pace of the POSEIDON development has not yet been precisely 
established. Total development costs for this missile could approximate 
$900 million. * The cost of retro-fitting a force of, say, 19 submarines 
with the PO SEID ON missile could amount to as much as $2 billion, including 
the cost of missile development and production. 

In view of the fact, as shown on Table 2, that we will have 800 
MINDTEWAN and 1*64 POLARIS missiles in our operational forces by the end 
of the current fiscal year, I believe we can safely phase out all of 
the ATLAS and TITAN I missiles during the current fiscal year. These 
older cryogenic liquid-fueled missiles are very costly and difficult to 
maintain on alert status. Hie ATLAS and TITAN forces cost about $1 
million per year per missile, to operate and maintain, compared with only 
about $100,000 per misBile for the KINlrlEMAN. 

In addition to the major changes I have already discussed, two 
minor changes have been made in MINITEEMAN and POLARIS schedules* For 
technical reasons and in order to achieve a more level production rate 
of the KENUTEMAN II, we have slipped the retro -fit schedule by about 
six months. As , shown on Table 2, on the new schedule the MN17EEMAN II 
force will build up to 300 missiles by end FI 196? which, together with 
TOO MTN17TEMAN I, will provide a total force of 1,000. Thereafter, 
MINITTEMAN I will be replaced by MINUIEMAN II at the rate of 150 missiles 
per year through FT 1970, the end of the planning period. Depending on 
the actual shelf life of the MINUTEMAN I, the entire force will ultimately 
be converted to Mim/IEMAN II. 


The change in the POLARIS missile strength from that which I 
presented here last year stems from the submarine safety program. This 
program has caused a slippage in the POLARIS deployment schedule, thereby 
reducing the operational force by one submarine and 1 6 missiles at end 
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FT 196k, and by three submarines and 46 missiles at end FT 1966 * But 
the program will be back on schedule by the end of FT 1967* “by vhich 
time ve -will have a force of 4l POLARIS submarines carrying 656 missiles. 

One final item concerning the POLARIS program: I stated last year 

that the POLARIS force vould require the support of six tenders in order 
to ensure the continuous availability of at least five of them for the 
support of the five squadrons into which we then planned to organize the 
POLARIS force. We proposed and the Congress appropriated $ 69.6 million 
for the construction of the sixth tender in the FT 1965 budget. We now 
intend to divide the POLARIS force into four squadrons of from seven to 
nine boats each, three in the Atlantic and one in the Pacific. Since 
each tender is capable of servic ing an entire squadron and since we can 
expect to have only about |H POLARIS submarines at sea at any one 
time, we believe the tender requirement can be reduced to five, which 
will ensure the availability at all times of one tender for each 
squadron. Accordingly, we have cancelled the tender planned for con- 
struction in FI 1965 and applied the funds so released to the FT 1966 
budget. 

With regard to the other strategic offensive forces shown on 
Table 2, the only significant changes from last year are a somewhat 
earlier phase out of the older RBGUIUS cruise missile submarines as 
their targets are taken over by newer weapons and the substitution of 
seven more KC-135s instead of 36 B-Vfs in the Post Attack Ccranand and 
Control System. This latter change will provide longer endurance 
aircraft for the SAC airborne relay mission while achieving significant 
operating economies. These more capable aircraft also hold the potential 
for establishing an Airborne Launch Control Center for the MINOTEMAN 
forces and this move is currently under study. Finally, with respect 
to the Emergency Rocket Carnmunications System, funds were provided in 
the current year’s program to develop and procure the improved communica- 
tions package for KLNUTEMAN boosters vhich will replace the current Blue 
Scout boosters by the end of FT 1967 * This system provides a reliable, 
survivable means of giving the ”go” signal to both surface and airborne 
strategic forces in an emergency. 

In my Judgment, the Strategic Offensive Forces proposed for the 
FT 1966-1970 period are fully adequate for the tasks assigned to them. 

E. STRATEGIC BEJESSTVE FORCES 

The force structure proposed for the FT 1 966 -1970 period, including 
those weapon systems, warning and communication networks and ancillary 
equipment required to detect, identify, track and destroy unfriendly- 
forces approaching the North American Continent, is shown in Table 3* 

A substantial part of the anti-submarine force is organized to contribute 
to continental defense but I will discuss these forces in context with 
the Navy’s General Purpose Forces. 


1. The Overall Level of the Anti -Bomber Defense Program 

One of the major issues we face in the Strategic Defensive Forces 
is to determine the proper overall level of the anti-bomber defense pro- 
gram* Our present system for defense against manned bomber attack was 
designed a decade ago when it was estimated that the Soviets would build 
a force capable of attacking the United States with many hundreds of long 
range aircraft. This threat did not develop as estimated. Instead, the 
major threat confronting the United States consists of the Soviet I CBM 
and submarine launched ballistic missile forces. With no defense against 
the I CBM and only very limited defenses against the submarine launched 
b all istic missiles, our anti-bomber defenses could operate on only a small 
fraction of the Soviet offensive forces in a determined attack. Moreover, 
the anti-bomber defense system itself is vulnerable to missile attack. 

It is clear, therefore, as it has been for some years, that a balanced 
strategic defense posture requires a major reorientation of our efforts — 
both within anti-bomber defenses and between anti-bomber and anti-missile 
defenses. 

I have already discussed the components of a balanced general nuclear 
war posture. With regard to the Strategic Defensive Forces, it is clear 
that our present anti-bomber defenses are out of balance with the other 
components in relation to the threat. During the last four years we have 
made some progress in reorienting the anti -bomber defenses to the changing 
character of that threat. Ike vulnerability of the system is being 
reduced by providing an improved backup to the SAGE system and by dispersing 
the manned interceptors. Marginal and obsolete units have been eliminated 
fircm the forces and new and more effective systems are being introduced. 

This effort will be continued during the FI 1966-1970 program period. 

a. Surveillance, Warning and Control 

The surveillance, warning and control network constructed during 
the 1950s was oriented to manned bomber attack through the northern 
approaches over Canada and around the flanks through the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. Three basic lines of radars were constructed across the 
northern approaches, the Distant Early Warning Line (DEWLXNE), the Mid-Canada 
Line and the contiguous radars along the United State s-Canada border 
( "Pinetree Line"). The IEWLIKE was extended across the Atlantic and Pacific 
approaches by radar ships and aircraft. The radar coverage on each coast 
was extended to sea, also, by radar ships and aircraft. However, during 
the last few years, we have introduced new techniques of surveillance 
greatly incre asing our ability to detect any sizeable movements of Soviet 
manned bombers. Moreover, In any deliberate, determined Soviet attack 
upon the United States, we can assume that they would strike first with 
their missiles and then with their aircraft. Ikus, the arrival of their 
missiles would, in itself, signal the attack long before Soviet bombers 




Semi-Automatic Ground Environment System (SAGE) 
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Tfce other two of the twelve SAGS sectors (at Sioux City, Iowa and 
Detroit, Michigan) would continue to operate with Just the SAGE Direction 
Center, since they will be covered by the SAGE sectors to the north* All 
12 SAGE sectors will feed Into the four Combat Centers (the fifth Combat 
Center shown on the table Is a manual installation In Alaska) and the four 
Combat Centers in turn will feed into the NORAD Combat Operations Center* 

The phase out of four additional SAGE Direction Centers by end FY 
1968 will save* around $30 minion per year and, together with the six pre- 
viously phased out, would produce total savings of $82 milli on per year * 

About $30*9 mill ion has been Included in the FI 19^6 budget for the B0IC- 
SAGE system* 

(2) Radars 

As shown in Table 3, ve plan to continue our program of screening out 
radar coverage excess to our needs. A recent study by the North America 
Air Defense Command has identified six more search radars which can be 
phased out during the current fiscal year, four more in FT 1966 and six 
more in FT 1967, for a total of 1 £, while still retai ning double coverage 
above 10,000 feet and single coverage above 3/000 feet along the eastern, 
western and northern perimeters of the nation. (The gap filler radars 
shown on Table 3 are designed to provide coverage below 3/000 feet.) In 
view of the expected direction of the Soviet bomber attack, and the distri- 
bution of our air defense weapons, single radar coverage above 10,000 
feet should be sufficient in the interior and along the southern border. 

The six radars being phased out during the curre n t fiscal year are 
excess to the needs of Defense and the Federal Aviation Agency (FAA). Two 
of the four radars programed to be phased out in FT 1966 are now being 
used by the Army in connection with its surface-to-air missile fire coordina- 
tion system. When the last of the Missile Masters are replaced by the 
new fire distribution system equipment in FT 19^7 these four radars will 
no longer be required. The other two are needed temporarily. Coverage of 
the six radars to be phased out in FI 19^7 will be replaced by tying in 
with FAA radars in the same areas. 

As I informed this Committee last year, the Defense Department has 
been working closely with the FAA in an effort to internet the radar systems 
of the two agencies. To date, ^4 Defense radars and 27 FAA radars have 
been identified for Joint use and we are continuing to explore the possi- 
bilities for further integration. A specific time schedule for tying these 
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elements of the two systems together is presently being negotiated with 
the FAA. However, in order to make the inputs from the 27 FAA radars usable 
in the automated SAGE - BUIC HI system, they must be converted into the 
appropriate computer language by what is called a "digitizer." We plan to 
test a new type of digitizer this summer and buy half of the requirement 
in FI 1966 and the balance in FT 1967. About $11 million has been included 
In our FI 1966 budget request for this purpose. 

Our continuing study has also identified eight gap filler radars which 
can be eliminated in FI 1965. Altogether, these radar reductions will pro- 
duce a FI 1966-1970 saving of about $110 million, $7.2 million in FI 1966. 

As I indicated earlier, our Strategic Forces, both offensive and 
defensive, are presently geared to very short warning times, e.g., BMEWs 
would provide only between seven and 20 minutes warning of a Soviet I CBM 
attack which would almost certainly precede a bomber attack. Thus, the 
long warning of manned bomber attack provided by DECLINE and its extensions 
no longer has the value it once had. In the case of the DEWLINE radars, 

I described the reduction of 20 intermediate stations in Canada and of 
eight in Alaska last year. The remaining 39 stations are presently planned 
for retention throughout the program period, as shown on Table 3« In the 
case of the DEWLIKE extensions, the ships were phased out in FI 19^3* We 
now propose to phase out the aircraft by end FI 1966 > as shown on Table 3* 

With regard to the Offshore Radars, we believe the 22 ships allocated to 
this mission can be phased out by end FI 1966. The low altitude detection 
capabilities of the ships were always limited and left great gaps in 
coverage. The AEW/ALRI aircraft, on the other hand, have both good low 
altitude and good high altitude coverage. Furthermore, the ALKI aircraft 
can automatically transfer their data directly to the control centers. 

The elimination of these ships and the DEWLINE extension aircraft will 
produce savings of $266 million over the program period, $69 million in FI 1966. 

b. Manned Interceptors 

Considering the size and character of the bomber threat we are likely 
to face through FI 1970, I believe the present manned interceptor force is 
larger thsui needed. As shown on Table 3? at the end of FI 1964 we had about 
83O all-weather interceptors in the active air defense forces and about 560 
interceptors of al 1 types in the Air National Guard. During the current 
fiscal year, we will phase out of the Guard all the remaining F-86s (100 air- 
craft) and F-lOOs (42 aircraft) which have no all-weather capabilities. In 
addition, we now propose to phase out during FI 1966 and 1967 the remain- 
ing nine Guard squadrons of F-89s (225 aircraft), an all-weather subsonic 
interceptor produced during the FI 1950-1956 period, as their age and sub- 
sonic speed seriously limit their intercept capability. The Guard squadrons 
which have been operating F-89s will be provided with F-102s during FI 1966- 
67 from the active forces. Under the present plan, the Air National Guard 
by end FI 1967 will be operating about 400 F-102s. 
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We are also programing a reduction in F-lOle and F-IOUs in the 
active forces in FY 1968 and FY V#>9, subject to later review if cir- 
cumstances change. The slow decline in the number of F-106s shown on 
Table 3 reflects attrition only. 

Thus, at the end of FY 1970, we now have programed 330 intercep- 
tors in the active forces and 396 in the Air National Guard, for a 
total of 726 aircraft. These changes in the manned interceptor forces 
will produce savings of $320 million over the FY 1966-1970 period, 

$15 million in FY 1966. 

c. Surface-to-air Missiles 

The surface-to-air missile programs shown on Table 3 are essentially 
the same as those described here last year, with the exception of the 
later years. Last year we began the phase out of the BGMARC-As, leaving 
six squadron b of BCMABC-Bs located at six different bases. In order to 
maintain the proficiency of the crews, we are providing one BOMARC-B 
missile for practice firing annually for each squadron which accounts 
for the decline in the BCMARC forces shown on Table 3. T^e decline in 
the numbers of HERCULES after FY 1968 and in the numbers of HAWK after 
FY 1969 also stems from training consumption. 

2* Qual itative Improvements to the Anti-Bomber Defenses 

While the present anti -bomber forces may be considered quantita- 
tively excessive in the light of the threat, further improvements need 
to be made in the qualitative characteristics of the forces. I have 
already touched on the planned improvements to the BUI C- SAGE system. 

We have also included funds in the FY 1966 budget for a number of other 
possible improvement s in the more distant future. 

a. Production and Deployment of a New Manned Interceptor 

By far the most important issue in the anti-bomber defense area 
is the production and deployment of a new manned interceptor. I believe 
it is evident from our analysis of the general nuclear war problem that 
the deployment of such an aircraft should be considered only if we were 
to increase significantly our overall Damage Limiting effort, including 
both the deployment of an anti-missile defense system and a nation-wide 
fallout shelter system. And, if we were to raise the level of our Damage 
Limiting program, it is not at all clear at this time that a new manned 
interceptor system would have priority over new advanced surface-to-air 
missile systems now under study. 

Nor is it clear at this time that the YF-12A, which has already 
been substantially developed, would be preferable to an interceptor 
version of the F-lll. Our analyses indicate that the F-lll would have 
sane substantial advantages over the F-12A, incl udin g greater airborne 
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endurance and an ability to re-cycle on a greater number of airfields, 
as well as the fact that greater numbers could be procured for any 
given investment. In any event, the anti -bomber and anti-missile 
defenses must be interlocked and must be in proper balance to be fully 
effective against a combined missile /bomber attack. 

The F-lll is already nearing production. The Navy version, the 
F-I11B, together with the PHOENIX air-to-air missile systems now in 
development, is essentially an interceptor aircraft and could be modi- 
fied for use in continental defense. We will continue to have this 
option for some time into the future since the F-lll will be in produc- 
tion at least through the end of this decade. 

Funding for the development of the YF-12A^ 

^ou^lBo million has been programed 

for this project through the^urrent fiscal year. Three prototypes are 
now available for flight test and $28 million has been included in the 
FI 1966 budget to continue development, test and evaluation, The IF-12A 
Incorporates the ASG-18/AIM- U7A fire control and air-to-air missile system 
which had been under development for sane years. 

No decision on the production of the F-12A needs to be made now. 

The SR-71 will be in production through late FI 19°7 ^ we were ,^° 

decide to go ahead with deployment of a F-12A type aircraft, we would 
most likely produce an interceptor version of this larger aircraft 
which has a considerably greater range than the YF-12A. 
this particular option would still be open to us in the FI 1967 budget 
period with no great cost penalty. Even so, the five-year systems cost 
of a force of 200 F-12As would amount to about $4 billion. 

b . Improved HAWK 

Funds have also been included in the 71 19 66 budget for the develop- 
ment of new components which would increase the capability of the HAWK 
against high speed, low altitude targets, multiple targets within the 
same radar beam, and targets employing advanced electronic countermeasur s. 
These improvements in the HAWK system are also needed to. provide a 
better air defense capability for the forces in the field, particularly 
since the progress on the development of the MAULER has proved disappointing. 
I will discuss this program in greater detail later in connection vi 
the Array General Purpose Forces. 

c. Advanced Air Defense System 

Last year we included $5 million in our FT 1965 budget request to 
initiate advanced development on a new surface-to-air missile system 
for the 1970s which would provide good capabilities against high speed 
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aircraft and short range missiles. This system, which I mentioned 
earlier, is intended to have application to the problem of air defense 
in the field but could also be used for CONUS defense. We increased 
the FY 1965 program to $13 million through reprograming and we are 
requesting $15 million in the FY 1966 budgert to continue advanced 
development. 

d. Airborne Warning and Control System (AWACS) 

Last year we initiated the study of an airborne platform capable 
of detecting aircraft against the background of a variety of terrains. 
Present experience with similar devices in the Navy (E-2A aircraft) and 
theoretical studies indicate that the attainment of the hoped for per- 
formance is very unlikely. For this reason, we are reducing the effort 
on the aircraft system to a $3 million level in FY 1966. However, the 
problem is so important that we believe an additional $8 million in FY 
1966 is completely justified to explore the extremely difficult tech- 
nology of long range airborne radar to detect aircraft against ground 
clutter. 

3. Ballistic Missile Warning and Defense 

Defense against ballistic missile attack, whether from missile- 
launching submarines or land bases, comprises a capability both for 
warning and for tracking, intercepting and destroying the incoming 
warheads. 

a. Ballistic Missile Early Warning System (BMEWS) 

Our primary warning system against land -baaed ballistic missile 
attack is BMEWS, all three stations of which are now fully operational. 
Last year ve undertook two major isprovements to this system, the 
first being the installation of a tracking radar at the Clear, Alaska 
station. This radar will be operational by the end of the current 
fiscal year, thereby closing a possible low altitude gap in coverage 
between that station and the one at Thule, Greenland. The second 
improvement was an increase in the electronic counter-counter measure 
(ECCM) capabilities of the Thule and Clear stations. About $20 mil- 
lion has already been provided for this purpose and another $9 mill Ion 
is included in the FY 1966 budget. The required equipment will be fully 
installed and operational by the sunmer of 19^7 • 

As I informed the Committee last year, we are modifying selected 
air defense radars on the East, West and Gulf coasts to give them same 
detection capability for shorter range missiles which might be launched 
from submarines or from Cuba, thereby providing at least a few 
minutes of warning. About $10 million has already been programed 
for this purpose and another $10 mill i on is included in the FY 1966 
budget to complete the work. Warning from these radars and from 
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BMEWS is fed into the same control points and therefore these radars 
are now part of the ballistic missile early warning system. 





The major issue in the ballistic missile defense program concerns 
the production and deployment of the NIKE X system. In my appearance 
before this Comnittee last year, I described the NIKE X system and its 
problems to considerable detail. Since that ti^. ve have greatly expanded 
our knowledge of anti-missile defense with regard to both the relative 
costs and effectiveness of alternative deployments and the technical 
aspects of the system. 
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One of the most significant developments of the past year has "been 
the highly encouraging progress being made in the development of the 
missile site radar (MSR). This radar was originally conceived as an 
adjunct to the large central multi-function array radar (MAR) to serve 
as a transmitter of guidance commands to the SPRINT missile and to per- 
form limi ted target tracking. We have found that by adding separate 
data processing equipment and improved tracking capability to the MSR, 
it can serve as the primary sensor in certain deployments and at a much 
lower cost that the MAR. The MSR, of course, would have only a fraction 
of the capability of the MAR, but it would cost only about a tenth as 
much — $40 mill ion per site compared with $400 million for the MAR* 

Hie MSR in combination with the MAR would make possible a number 
of alternative NIKE X deployments. Three basic systems configurations 
would be possible differing primarily in the number and kind of radars 
utilized: 


(l) a so-called HI -MAR configuration which would include one 
high cost MAR and two or three single face low cost MSRs 
for each urban area defended. This configuration would 
provide the most effective defense against a large, tech- 
nologically sophisticated attack but it would be the most 
costly if any sizeable number of cities were to be defended; 



( 2 ) 


a LO-MAR configuration which would include one MAR for 
about every three urban areas and one double face MSR and 
two single face MSRs for each urban area defended. Recent 
studies indicate that for a given level of expenditures, 
the LO-MAR configuration would probably be more effective in 
saving lives in a moderately sophisticated attack and would 
be clearly superior to a HI -MAR configuration against a 
smaller or less sophisticated attack. Hiis is so because for 
the same expenditure more cities can be defended; and 


(3) a NO-MAR configuration which would include only MSR radars 
in about the same combination as the LO-MAR configuration. 
This would be the lowest cost configuration per urban area 
defended but would be much less effective aga in st a large 
sophisticated attack. 
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But over and above the technical problems there are. still 
greater uncertainties concerning the preferred concept of deploy- 


ment, the relationship of the HIKE X system to other elements of a 
balanced damage limiting effort, the timing of the attainment of an 
effective nation- vide fallout shelter system and the nature and 


effect of a possible Soviet reaction to our HIKE X deployment. 





Accordingly, ve propose to continue the development of the HIKE X 
system on an urgent basis and a total of $^07 teen , 

included in the FT 19 66 budget for that purpose. Of the million 
$20 million will be required to support the test and evaluation 
program at Kvajalein, which involves the simulated interception of 
missiles with various re-entry payloads Laun ched from Vandenberg AFB, 
$17 million will be required for additional HIKE X facilities at 
Kvajalein, and $10 million would be used for some preliminary 
production engineering. 

We plan to re-examine the question of production and deployment 
of the HIKE X system again next year. Deferral of this decision 
to the FT 1967 budget would still permit an initial operational 
capability by the summer of 1970. Considering the vast amount of 
development, test and evaluation work still to be accomplished, I 
do not believe we could improve on this IOC date by many months even 
if we were to start production in FT 19 66 . 

k . Anti- Satellite Defense 

last year I told the Committee that "In order to provide an 
interim counter satellite capability, ve have made certain modifica- 
tions in the HIKE- ZEUS installation at Kwajalein Island to give it 
a capacity within certain ranges to intercept and destroy hostile 
satellites. Ibis site is now in op eration 


If these flights are successful, ve may want to consider establishing 
an operational capability. 

We are also proceeding with two large ground based optical in- 
stallations for satellite tracking and photography. The first, at 
Cloud croft, New Mexico, which I mentioned to the Ccranittee last year, 
will become operational shortly. It should be able to 
photographs of enemy satellites with the resolution 

® ie Becon( ^ system, in Maui, Haw^^^v^^^ ecc,ae °P era “ 

Tn "965 and should have a resolution of Both systems, 

however, are subject to atmospheric distortions and are limited to 
periods near dawn or sunset. 

F. CIVIL DEFENSE 

The major issue in this area concerns the construction of a com- 
plete nation-wide fallout shelter system. As I noted earlier, such 
a system would provide the greatest return in terms of lives saved 
from any additional funds spent on damage limiting measures. The 
5-year systems cost for full fallout shelter protection for the 
entire population has been estimated at roughly $5 billion — about 
$3 billion from the Federal Government, $1 billion fran State and 
local governments and $1 billion from private sources. 

Most of the approximately 2 k 0 million shelter spaces needed by the 
early 1970s can be obtained relatively cheaply, simply by identifying, 
ffift-rTH ng stocking the fallout shelter inherent in existing or 
planned structures. The residual requirement, however, will have to 
be met by providing for dual-purpose fallout shelter areas in new 
construction and this, we believe, would require Federal cost sharing 
with State and local governments and non-profit institutions. Such 
a cost shar ing program would, of course, require the enactment of 
legislation authorizing the Defense Department to participate on 
behalf of the Federal Government. The Executive Branch has reccmnended 
such legislation to the Congress for three years running, but it was 
not enacted. Since this dual purpose shelter subsidy proposal is 
directed only to meeting the residual requirement, we propose in 
FI 1966 to concentrate our efforts on exploiting fully all of the 
existing potential for fallout protection and to determining more 
precisely the exact nature of the residual shelter requirement. To 
this end, we intend to emphasize four aspects of the program during 
FI I965 and FI 1966: 

. Expansion of the present shelter survey program to in- 
clude structures too smal 1 to qualify as public fallout 



shelters, i.e., snail business facilities, duplexes and 
single family residences. 

. Provision of architectural and engineering advice and 
assistance to stimulate the development of dual-purpose 
low cost, fallout shelters in new construction or nmjor 
structural modification projects, through the applica- 
tion of various design techniques. 

. Development of plans to identify more precisely the 
residual shelter requirements and to ensure the efficient 
use of currently available shelter by matching individuals 
with specific shelter spaces. 

Provision of portable ventilation kits which will 
significantly increase the capacity of existing shelter 
space. 


I vill discuss each of these measures in context with the FY 1966 
Civil Defense Program sumaarlzed on 'fable 4. 

1. Shelter Survey and Marking 

continuing survey of existing structures has already 
identified about 127 million shelter spaces with a minimu m protection 
factor of kO or better. More than 79 million shelter spaces in 
9^,000 structures have actually been licensed or marked. Tfy the 
end of 71 1965, we estimate about 130 million spaces will have 
been identified and a total of 90 million spaces actually licensed 
or marked. 

As shown on table k, $36.3 million has been included in the 
FT 1966 request for shelter surveys. Of this amount, $13*3 million 
is requested to support the continuing survey and marking program 
which, during FY 1966, should add about 6 million additional spaces 
to the inventory. Prior to FY 1965, we limited our survey efforts 
to structures having potential ac "public" fallout shelters -- i.e., 
structures capable of sheltering 50 people or more. Etaring the 
current y ear we expanded the shelter survey to include smaller 
structures other than single family homes. 

In the case of single family homes, a pilot test using a 
questionnaire type technique is already underway. Many private 
hemes. Just as the larger structures covered by the Batlonal Fallout 
Shelter Survey, are presently capable of providing significant 
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protection. The purpose of the "single family home survey" is to 
inform the homeowner of the existing protection already available 
to him. In addition, the results will be most useful to communities 
in determining more precisely the availability of suitable shelter. 
The initial survey is tentatively planned for completion in FY 1968 
and could result in the identification of as many as 11 million 
shelter spaces which can be applied against the total requirement. 

In total, $23 million is requested in FY 1966 for a full scale 
effort in these two new phases of the survey program. 

2. Shelter Development 

Experience indicates that a large amount of suitable shelter 
area could be obtained at little or no cost with minor changes in 
the design of new buildings such as by reducing window areas, 
placing first floors below ground level, and by using partitions, 
stairwells, retaining walls and high density materials to reduce 
radiation. We propose in FY 1966 to expand the provision of 
architectural and engineering advice on such matters to a level of 
$3 million, compared with $1.8 million programed for the current 
fiscal year. The U.S. Government will apply the same techniques 
to its own construction. 

As previously mentioned, the shelter survey program has 
already identified a large amount of potential fallout shelter. 
Before we can truly realize this potential or know for certain 
the size and location of the residual shelter requirement, it 
will be necessary to develop specific shelter use plans country- 
wide. Beginning last year, we undertook pilot community shelter 
planning studies in 57 cities. These studies, managed by the 
Corps of Engineers, are done under contract with city planning 
agencies. During the current year, we are extending this program 
nation-wide, and work will continue into FY 19 66 using million 
of FY 1965 funds. Pending an analysis of our experience with this 
segment of the program, we are not requesting additional funds for 
community shelter planning at this time. As I will discuss later, 
however, we are requesting increased funding in FY 1966 to support 
the emergency operations systems development programs which are 
related to this community shelter programing effort. When this 
necessary analysis is completed, we will be prepared to extend 
further the community shelter planning program. 
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3. Regional Operations Centers 

In order to provide essential emergency management and 
direction facilities in wartime and to house regional Civil Defense 
and other agency personnel in peace time, eight regional centers 
have been planned. These centers have been designed to provide 
adequate radiation and minimal blast protection. The first center 
at Denton, Texas, authorized prior to DOD assun^tion of Civil Defense 
responsibility, haB already been completed at a cost of $2.7 million. 

The cost of constructing the remaining seven facilities on a more 
austere basis is estimated at $9*9 million, of which $2.1 million is 
already available from prior year appropriations. The remaining 
$7.8 million has been included in the FI 1966 budget. 

4. Shelter Provisions 

Funds appropriated through FI 1965 will provide supplies for 
about 63 million shelter spaces and $23.4 million is requested for 
FI 1966 to procure stocks for an additional 12 million spaces. The 
estimated cost per space in the FI 1966 program is somewhat lower 
than in the past since we believe that some of the provisioning 
requirements can be met through other means. The continuing shelter 
survey program has been expanded to determine the amount of food and 
water and sanitation facilities already present in buildings in which 
shelter haB been identified and marked. To the extent such supplies 
and facilities are available or can be made so easily, the require- 
ment for Federally- supported provisioning is reduced. 

Frequently, in those cases when water is not already available 
to the shelter area, it can be made available by minor adaptations to 
the existing plumbing system. Accordingly, the FI 19 66 request includes 
$3.6 million to defray the cost of modifying the water systems in some 
18,000 buildings containing several million shelter spaces. 

The $52.6 million shown on Thble 4 for shelter provisions includes 
$25 million for the procurement of portable ventilation kits which would 
substantially increase the capacity of existing non- ventilated shelter 
space. Use of these kits would make it possible to accommodate another 
10 milli on persons in shelter spaces already identified and marked. 

5. Warning 

Of the $1.3 million requested in the FI 1966 budget for this 
category, $0.4 million supports the maintenance and improvement of the 
Washington area warning system. The remaining $0.9 million provides 
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for fallout protection at an additional 228 State and local warning 
points in the national warning system, making a total of 483 pro- 
tected warning points. 

6 . Emergency Operations 

The $13*3 million included in the FY 19 66 budget for emergency 
operations covers four activities — the Emergency Broadcast System, 
damage assessment, radiological defense and emergency operations 
systems development. 

The Emergency Broadcast System provides the President, the 
Federal Government and State and local authorities a means of 
communicating with the public in an emergency. Under the guidance 
of the Federal Communications Commission, plans are being developed 
at each governmental level. The necessary emergency facilities and 
equipment for 530 of the 658 radio stations estimated to be needed 
for complete national coverage have been financed through FY 1965 
and prior appropriations. An additional $2 million is included in 
the FY 1966 budget to cover the remaining 128 stations. 

Damage assessment techniques provide the informational basis 
for operational planning, for program evaluation and development, and 
for the direction of emergency operations. In FY 19 66 , $1.0 million 
is requested to operate the National Civil Defense Computer Facility 
and $0.4 million to maintain and update the damage assessment data base. 

For radiological defense, $6.7 million is requested — $2*5 
million for 500,000 dosimeters for Civil Defense emergency personnel 
for determining radiation exposure; $ 0.8 million for the technical 
improvement of radiological instruments; and $3*4 million for weather 
services, warehousing and radiological instrument maintenance and 
calibration. 

For emergency operations systems development -- i.e., the 
application of results of research, engineering tests and operations 
analyses to the development of practical civil defense doctrines and 
techniques — $3 million is requested for FY 1966 , an increase of 
$2 million over the present year's level. Virtually all of the 
increase is related to our expanded efforts in community shelter plan- 
ning, which I mentioned earlier. This kind of practical planning is 
required to assure that supporting civil defense systems at the local 
level keep pace with the increased availability of shelters. 
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7 . Financial Assistance to States 

As shown on Table 4 , $ 30.5 million in matching funds are requested 
for FT 1966 for financial assistance to the States, an increase of 
$3.5 million over FY 1965. This increase stems from the higher demands 
being made upon State and local civil defense organizations for newly- 
emphasized aspects of the program, i.e., community shelter planning, 
increased shelter provisioning and development of emergency operating 
capabilities. 

8. Research and Development 

The FY 1966 request includes $15 million, compared with $10 million 
for the current fiscal year, to expand the civil defense research and 
development program. These funds will enable us to intensify our efforts 
to obtain: fallout protection at lower costs per shelter space; better 
means of controlling and directing emergency operations in damaged 
areas; an improved technical base for post-attack survival and re- 
cuperation; and improved methods of fire control and thermal counter- 
measures in the nuclear attack environment. 

$. Management 

For overall program management, $ 14.6 million is requested for 
FY 1966 — about the same as for the current fiscal year. 

10 . Public Information 

The FY 1966 request includes $4 million for public information 
activities and for the encouragement of private industrial participa- 
tion in civil defense activities. 

11 . Training and Education 

For civil defense training and education, $ 15.5 million is requested 
in FY 1966 — about the same as FY 1965* This amount will permit a 
continuation of the University Extension Program which was significantly 
expanded this year. This program provides high quality civil defense 
training through the state university and "land-grant" college systems. 
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G. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


The Strategic Offensive Forces, The Strategic Defensive Forces 
and The Civil Defense Program I have outlined will require Total 
Obligational Authority of $ 6 . 3 billion in FY 19 66 . A comparison 
with prior years is shown below: 

(4 Billions, Fiscal Years) 



1962 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 


Orig. 

Final 

Actual 

Actual 

Est. 

Proposed 

Strategic Offensive Forces 

7.6 

9.0 

8.4 

7-3 

5-3 

4.5 

Strategic Defensive Forces 

2.2 

2.0 

1.9 

2.0 

1.7 

1.6 

Civil Defense 


.3 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

Total 

9.8 

11.3 

10 .il 

9.4 

7.1 

6.3 
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III. 


GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 


The General Purpose Forces, as in the past, include most of 
the Army's ccmbat and ccmbat support units, virtually nVI Navy 
units, all Marine Corps units and the tactical units of the Air 
Force. These are the forces upon which we rely for an military 
actions short of general nuclear war, i.e., limited war and 
counter-insurgency operations. 

A. THE NATURE OF THE LIMITED WAR PROBLEM 

Although the distinction between general nuclear war « n d 
limited war forces is somewhat arbitrary in that all of our forces 
would be employed in a general war and certain elements of the 
strategic offensive -defensive forces could be employed in a limited 
war, it is still a very useful approach in gaining an appreciation 
of the special problems involved in either type conflict. Having 
defined general nuclear war, in the preceding section of this 
statement, as a war in which strategic nuclear weapons are directed 
against the homelands of the United States and the Soviet Union, 
we can now define limited war as any other kind of military action 
(excluding counter-insurgency assistance) involving U.S. forces. 

1. The Requirement for General Purpose Forces 

While all of our military forces would be employed in a general 
war, it Is primarily the limited war mission which shapes the size 
and character of the General Purpose Forces. The requirement for 
the bulk of these forces stems from this Ration's commitment to the 
principle of the collective defense of the Free World. We learned 
frcm the events leading up to World War II that the responsibility 
for defense of freedom against tyranny is indivisible. Aside frcm 
the obvious fact that the free nations are stronger united than alone, 
we recognized that the loss of freedom anywhere was a loss to the 
security of the United States. 

With the emergence of the new Communist Imperialism in the 
aftermath of World War II, we realized that for the sake of our 
own safety we must be prepared to defend the outposts of freedom 
everywhere in the world. Starting with our economic and military 
assistance to Greece and Turkey in 19^7, we undertook a massive 
program of aid to free nations threatened by Communist aggression, 
both overt and covert. This effort was supplemented by a series 
of regional multi-lateral collective defense agreements beginning 


with the Rio Pact in the Western Hemisphere followed by NATO in 
Europe and SEATO in the Far East. In the Middle East we have a 
bilateral agreement with Iran, which is a member of CENTO, We 
also have bilateral agreements with Korea, Japan and the Republic 
of China. In fact, we now have mutual defense agreements of one 
sort or another with well over UO sovereign nations. And even 
without specific agreements, it will always be our interest to 
help independent nations defend their freedom against Co mmun ist 
aggression and subversion, to the extent they have the will to 
do so. 

In addition to the requirements stemming from our collective 
defense arrangements, we must also provide the forces which may be 
required for the direct defense of U.S. territories and vital 
interests. These include the protection of U.S. shipping on the 
high seas, the defense of the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, etc. 

Each of these requirements represents a contingency — actually, 
in most cases, a spectrum of contingencies reflecting a range of 
possible threats — for which we must plan and for which we must 
provide military capabilities within our General Purpose Forces. 
Obviously, we c ann ot hope to anticipate and be fully prepared for 
every conceivable contingency and, for that matter, neither can our 
opponents. Moreover, we know from experience that our ability to 
predict contingencies in any degree of detail is quite limited. 
Accordingly, we must build into our General Purpose Forces a capa- 
bility to deal with a very wide range of contingencies, ranging from 
an insurrection in one of the less developed countries to a large 
scale Soviet attack on Western Europe. It is this aspect of the 
limited war problem which accounts, in large measure, for the great 
diversity in the kinds of units, capabilities, weapons, equipment, 
supplies and training we must provide in our General Purpose Forces. 
And, this great diversity, in turn, seriously complicates the task 
of determining specific requirements for forces, equipment, etc. 

In planning our General Purpose Forces we must also keep in 
mind the many uncertainties regarding the size, disposition, 
readiness and effectiveness of the opposing forces that we may 
have to engage. Our knowledge of enemy forces and their capabilities 
is already considerable and is steadily increasing but it is still 
limited compared with our needs . While we must always guard against 
underestimating enemy strength, we must also avoid gross over- 
estimates which might rule out courses of action we might otherwise 
find desirable. To deal with this problem, we must consider in 
each limited war situation a range of estimates of enemy forces 
and design our General Purpose Forces accordingly. 
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Inasmuch as our General Purpose Forces are, to a very large 
extent, designed to support our Allies around the world, the size 
and character of their forces have an important bearing on our own 
requirements- Indeed, in the NATO area and the Far East, Allied 
forces clearly outnumber our own although they still lack in many 
respects the same readiness and ccmbat power. And the stronger the 
Allied forces, the better equipped, trained and manned they are, the 
smaller will be the burden on our own forces. 

Because of this close inter-relationship between our forces 
and those of our Allies in the collective defense of the Free World, 
it is in our own national interest to help them support adequate 
forces wherever they cannot do the job alone. First, the essential 
margin of assistance required (materiel, training and in seme cases 
budgetary support) can almost always be provided at far less cost 
to the American taxpayer than if we had to provide the same capability 
in our own forces. Second, we should not and cannot take upon 
ourselves the entire burden of defending the Free World with our 
own manpower -- we could not long sustain such a burden. Third, 
direct U.S. military intervention in defense of a nation threatened 
by Communist attack or subversion always carries with it the danger 
of expanding the area of conflict. Thus, while we must always be 
prepared to meet our military obligations to cur Allies, it is also 
clearly in our own national interest to help them with hoth the 
military and economic means to defend themselves. It is for this 
reason that I have always considered Military Assistance (and 
budgetary support) an integral part of our own defense program. 

Fortunately, most of our RATO allies are now in a position to 
support their own military forces and, indeed, seme of them are 
now contributing to the support of other free nation forces. But, 
as I have pointed out in past years, most of our friends and allies 
along the periphery of Communist power, stretching from Greece in 
Southern Europe to Korea in the Far East, still need substantial 
amounts of military and economic assistance. These countries usually 
have adequate manpower but they do not have the needed weapons and 
materiel and, in same cases, they cannot even meet their military 
payrolls from their own resources. For these countries, military 
assistance and in selected instances economic assistance as well, is 
absolutely essential if they are to carry their proper share of 
the burden in the collective defense of the Free World. It makes 
little sense to spend tens of billions of dollars on our own General 
Purpose Forces and at the same time neglect the great contribution 
that about a billion dollars a year in Military Assistance brings 
to our total military capabilities. 
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Although in limited war, the time element is not as crucial as 
in general war where it is counted literally in minutes, it is still 
of great importance . The ability to concentrate our military power 
in a threatened area in a matter of days rather than weeks can make 
an enormous difference in the total force ultimately required, and 
in seme cases could serve to halt aggression before it really gets 
started. Far this reason, we have given a great deal of attention 
in recent years to the various ways of reducing our reaction time 
to limited war situations. 


One method, of course, is to deploy in advance of actual need 
suitable U.S. forces to potential trouble areas. though we 
have relatively large forces presently deployed abroad, both in 
Europe and the Pacific areas, there are obvious limits to this 
approach, quite aside from its affect on our balance of payments. 

A second method is to maintain in the United States a hi g h ly 
ready force for quick deployment overseas. This, in turn, requires 
the maintenance of an adequate airlift and sealift capability, which 
ve are indeed doing as I will describe in the next section of the 
statement. 


Yet a third method, which shares seme of the characteristics 
of both a forward deployment and a central reserve, is the pre- 
positioning of equipment and supplies in potential trouble areas 
overseas, either on land or in ships, with the men moved by air in 
times of emergency to points where they can join the equipment. And, 
as I will describe in the next section of the statement, we are 
expanding our efforts in this direction also. 

The Importance of the time element in limited war situations 
also bears on the question of balance between the active and the 
reserve component elements of the General Purpose Ground Forces. 

To the extent that the readiness of our reserve units can be raised, 
the requirement for active farces can be reduced. We recognize, of 
course, that there are practical limits on raising the readiness of 
the reserve units. But I see no reason why a reasonable number of 
Army reserve component divisions cannot achieve a readiness for 
d^lcymentsta^s of not more than eight weeks instead of six or more 
months. Reserve component divisions which are available far deploy 
ment only six or more months after callup will have little value in 
the kind of limited war situations we see ahead. The presently- 
planned expansion of our airlift, together with the improvement in 
our sealift and increased investments in pre -positioned equipment, 
will enable us within a few years to move most of the active ground 
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In short, it is our Judgment that an enhanced non-nuclear capa- 
bility, free for use as such, buttressed by a true tactical nuclear 
capability which would make military aggression at any level 
unprofitable for the Soviet Union, is the only satisfactory basis 
on which to plan for the defense of Western Europe. 

B. CAPABILITIES OF THE PROGRAMED FORCES FOR LIMITED WAR 

As I noted earlier, our General Purpose Farces are, for the most 
part, designed to support our Allies overseas. Accordingly, their 
capabilities for this mission must be assessed in conjunction with 
the capabilities of the forces provided by our Allies. This re- 
quirement creates additional uncertainties when we are evaluating 
the capabilities of our forces throughout the FI 1966 -TO time period.. 
Although we have sane knowledge of the present force plans of our 
Allies, ve cannot be sure that those plans will actually be carried 
out or that they will not change significantly with the passage of 
time. Nevertheless, by making sane assumptions abcut Allied forces, 
we ^ gain sane appreciation of the capabilities of cur own general 
purpose forces in the limited war mission. 

1. NATO Europe 

The largest requirement for U.S. General purpose Forces which 
we can reasonably envision would arise frcm & non-nuclear war in 
Europe, and in particular. Central Europe— that region of the Federal 
Republic of Germany stretching from the Baltic Sea to the Austrian 
border. Presently, our NATO partners have 21 divisions committed to 
SACEUR for the defense of that front — 12 German, two Belgium, two 
Dutch, three British and two French. Three more French divisions, 
not canmitted to SACEUR, are available in France. The United States 
has six division equivalents in Germany making a total of 27 canmitted 
to SACEUR, or 30 if the three French divisions in France are included. 
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In numbers of men, U.S. ground forces in the Central region number 
220,000 and other RATO forces about 400,000, for a grand total of 
620,000, If the vhole of the French army in Europe is included, the 
force would exceed 700,000 men. 

These NATO forces are faced by Warsaw Pact ground forceB number- 
ing 800,000 -- about 300,000 Soviet and about 500,000 satellite. 

Over a three to four week period of uninterrupted mobilization the 
Warsaw Pact could probably deploy a total ground force of around 11. 7 
million men in the central region, including about 40 Soviet divisions 
aai ten to 20 satellite divisions in the striking force. Over a longer 
period, the total deployed force would be limited primarily by logistic 
constraints, probably at a level of about two million men including 60 
to 70 Soviet divisions and 35 satellite divisions. RATO forces, other 
than U.S., should be able to mobilize a force of about 700,000 men and 
31 divisions over a 30-day period, and a force of about 1.3 million men 
and about 52 divisions at the end of six months. 


The United States, with six division equivalents and two additional 
division sets* of equipment now in Europe, could, with the present air 
and sea lift, have in place a total force of 12 Army division 
equivalents and one Marine Corps division within 30 days, and lo 
Amy division equivalents and one Marine Corps division within six 
months. (With the airlift and sealift proposed for 197°, we could 
provide a total U.S. force in Europe of 18 Army division equivalents 
and one Marine division within 3° days.) Thus, NATO could have a 
force of about 4l divisions and about one million men on the Central 
front by M+30 days and a force of about 70 divisions and about two 
million men by the end of six months. 

With regard to tactical aircraft in Central Europe, NATO now 
enjoys a modest quantitative advantage vis-a-vis the Warsaw Pact. 

We have about 4,100 aircraft in place and can swiftly increase this 
total to about 5>600 aircraft. The Warsaw Pact has 
craft in place ard could increase the total to about 5,000. NATO s 
qualitative edge, however, is much more substantial. For example, 
the bulk of Allied tactical aircraft can carry twice the payload and 
carry it farther than their Bloc counterparts. In fact, most Bloc 
aircraft could not reach many important NATO targets fran their bases, 
especially at the low altitudes at which our air defenses would force 
them to fly. These are iwoortant advantages sinc e air superiori ty 

in the NATO 





Such a force, providing it is properly manned, trained, equipped 
and deployed, should be able to give a good account of itself in a 
non-nuclear defense of Central Europe against a non-nuclear Soviet 
attack. But, unfortunately, many of the non-U. S. forces in the 
central region are not properly manned, trained and equipped and 
the ground forces as a whole are not deployed to the best advantage 
for defense. 


will talk about our 
proposals to correct them later in my statement. 

The problem of the mal-deployment of RATO forces in the central 
region is much metre difficult to solve. For historical reasons , 
viz. the World War II occupation zone arrangements, U. S. forces are 
located generally in the southern and central part of Germany vith 
the U.K. forces in the north. Although 12 German divisions have since 


been added to the force 




event of war, forces would have to be redeployed 1 

Bm and this would constitute a serious problem for which we 
have no ready solution. 

But the other deficiencies lie well within the means of HATO 
to correct. An agreement to update RATO strategy, which I talked 
about earlier, will, in itself, help to overcome seme of them. 

The others can be overcame if our RATO partners are willing to make 
the relatively small additional effort required. As a result of 
my discussions with many of my defense ministry colleagues, I feel 




that most of us are not very far apart right nov in cxir views of 
HATO strategy. It is ay hope that ve can enlarge this conaensns in 
the months ahead get on with the Job of providing a viable 
defense for Western Europe. 

2. Other Areas 

Although limited var conflicts in areas of the world other 
than Europe are more likely, the requirements for U.S . General 
Purpose Forces are more manageable because the forces of potential 
aggressors In those areas are less effective and their logistics 
problems more difficult. The Chinese Communist Army, far example, 
includes 2.3 million men organized into about 160 divisions. But 
we estimate that they could support only about 3^ divisions in a 
war in Korea (plus 25 Forth Korean divisions), or only 6 to 26 
divisions in a, war in S outheast Asia (plus 6 Iorth_Vietgmese MMa ^ Mi 
d i- vi s ions ) . Moreover 



During the last year, we have gained a better understanding of 
the types of farces and the deployment schedules required for a 
successful defense of areas outside of Europe. In general, lighter 
ground forces including fever tracked vehicles, less long-range 
artillery but more aircraft are now considered more suitable for 
these areas. As in Europe, ve find that there is a high payoff to 
be gained from a capability for rapid deployment. A recent study 
indicates that a deployment to Southeast Asia of five divisions by 
IH-30 days nine divisions by D+60 days would provide a better 
defense, involve lees loss of population and territory, than a 
deployment of seven divisions by D+75 and 13 divisions by 1H130. 

We est ima te that five divisions would be needed to hold in Southeast 
Asia and nine divisions to counterattack . 



In a situation involving conflicts in both Southeast Asia and 
Korea, ve would have ample land-based and carrier-based air power 
to su p p o rt the ground forces although the availability of suitable 
air bases in Southeast Asia would offer a problem. B* interdiction 
capability of our air forces would be of great Importance to the 

battle in either area. Although past experience has shown 
that air interdiction can never shut off the flow of mipplies 
entirely, it can limit it, thus reducing the size of the forces 
the enemy can s u pport in caabat. 

In any war in the Far Bast, our Bevy forces would play a very 
important role. Carrier aircraft would supplement the land-based 
aircraft in the land battle. The carrier task forces would also 
support the amphibious forces in over -the -beach landings while the 
ASW farces would secure the landing area and protect cur shipping 
across the Pacific. In fact, ve now believe that our ASW forces may 
be large and capable enough to ensure the resupply of our forces even 
during s imul taneous conflicts in Europe and in the Far East. I will 
discuss this subject in greater detail in connection vith the Havy 
General Purpose Forces. 

It is appropriate to note at this point that our global naval 
power gives us an unique advantage over the Soviet Union. We helieve 
there is a good chance that in a future war at sea (not involving any 
land battles), ve would be able, within a matter of Mjnths, to attrit 
the Soviet submarine force to a point where it could no longer 
effectively interfere with our ocean commerce, while simultaneously 
clearing the seas of all Soviet surface shipping. Of course, at least 
in the initial period, we will suffer damage to our naval and merchant 
ships . 

Such a war might come about, for example, in retaliation for a 
Soviet move against Berlin. If the submarine threat can be contained, 
the Soviet surface fleet, without aircraft carriers, would be 
completely ineffectual in challenging us for control of the seas. The 
cost to the Soviets of building an attack carrier force would be 
enormous with our already large force ve would always stay well 
ahead of them. 

Thus, on the basis of cur study of a representative group of 
limited war situations in areas outside of Europe, ve believe that 
the General Purpose Forces proposed for the FI period should 

be adequate. 
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C. ARMY OSBHKRAL PURPOSE FORCES 

Ihe United States Anny, during the last four years, has undergone 
a major renovation and expansion: 

(a) Die total number of combat-ready divisions has 
been increased from 11 to 1 6 , including the addition of 
tvo nev divisions and the raising of three divisions from 
training to combat status. 

(b) A ll major combat units have been reorganized 
from FKHTOMIC to ROAD configuration, thus providing them 
vith greater strength, fire power and flexibility. 

(c) Die mobility of major canbat units has been 
significantly increased by the addition of anaored 
personnel carriers and self-propelled artillery. 

(d) Army aviation has been substantially strengthened 
by expanding and modernizing the aircraft inventory. 

(e) Die Army's special warfare capability has been 
greatly enhanced by increasing the number of Special 
Forces groups from three to seven. 

(f) Tactical nuclear capability has been improved by 
the substitution of a more mobile, longer range tactical 
missile system, by the development of new atomic artillery 
rounds and by an increase in the number of these rounds. 

(g) Die staying power of the combat forces has been 
vastly improved by increases in combat consumables. 

(h) Die Army Reserve Components have been realigned 

to ensure their ability to augment promptly the active forces 
during periods of grave international tension or in limited wars. 

These changes have been so numerous and extensive and have come so 
fast that ve believe the Army now needs a period of time in which to 
digest and consolidate them. Accordingly, ve do not now propose any 
additional major changes in the Army force structure, except for a 
further realignnent of the Reserve Components to increase their 
readiness to augment the active Army. 
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1. Active Forces 


The Army General Purpose Forces proposed for FT 1966-70 are shown 
on Table 5. With but a fev exceptions, this is the same basic farce 
structure proposed last year. The provisional air assault division 
and related units formed over the last two years to test new air 
mobility concepts will have ctMpleted their original purpose before 
the end of this fiscal year. The Joint Chiefs of Staff evaluation 
of the test reports and a determination as to a requirement for any 
further tests should he completed about mid-February. We will then 
want to spend seme time studying the final results in order to deter- 
mine vhat changes, if any, should be made in the Anay force structure. 
Regardless of the outcane of this study, however, the 15,000 men 
temporarily added to the Army* s regul a r strength in FT 1964 will no 
longer be needed. Last year, ve had tentatively planned on holding 
this strength through the end of FT 1965 iu order to ensure the orderly 
completion of the tests. Ho tests are planned beyond the end of March. 
We now believe that by adjusting our draft calls downward during the 
April-June quarter, we can absorb the air assault personnel into the 
regular force structure and reduce the Army* s active duty strength 
to 963,273 by the end of the current fiscal year. 

One change in the Army force structure, as shown on the Table, 
relates to the number of separate aviation companies. last year ve 
had planned to deactivate during FT 1966 five separate aviation 
companies then in Viet Ham, using their resources to support an 
organic aviation capability within the reorganized ROAD divisions. 

This would have reduced the number of separate companies fran 37 
to 32. We now intend to maintain these five companies in Viet Ham 
for as long as they are needed and so, for the time being, ve have 
delayed their deactivation indefinitely. 


While there are no major changes in the surface-to-surface 
missile force structure as such, ve are proposing another signifi- 
cant augmentation of our FERSHX5G capabilities in Europe. We buy 
about 80 missiles for each battalion. It tabes only 25 minutes to 
fire the first missile but 75 minutes more to reboad the launcher 
and fire the second. We decided, In order to increase their quick 
reaction capability, to double the number of launchers fran four to 
eight for all FERSHTHG battalions ($1 million per launcher). We now 
propose to add still another four launchers to each of the three 
battalions in Europe and to develop certain Improved grtxmd support 
equipment and penetration aids. These c han ges should greatly 
increase the effec tiveness of t he system, especi ally in the quic k 
reaction role,r 
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ecauee of the vulnerability of the alx bases to a surprise 
nuclear attack, a mixed force of missiles and banbers might prove 
to be more survivable. We are now studying this problem in detail. 
The total number of FERSHIHG launchers in the five battalions shown 
on Table 5 vill increase frcm 20 to 40 in FY 19^6 and to 52 by the 
1st quarter FT 1969 . 


With respect to air defense, the presently planned program 
provides for the activation of a KDCE-HERCULES battalion (four 
batteries) in FY 1966 for deployment in FY 19^7 to Guam in order to 
protect the SAC and POLARIS complex on that Island. While no additional 
missiles need to be procured to permit this deployment, funds vill be 
required to prepare the site and they are included in the FY 1966 request. 


As previously mentioned, one of the major deficiencies in our 
present military posture in Europe is the lack of adequate forward area 
air defense for our forces. Because of the disappointing progress in 
the development of MAULER, which was once intended to provide such a 
capability beginning in FY 19^5 > ve have decided to seek an interim 
solution to what has now becane an urgent problem. To this end, we are 
taking a number of measures directed to meeting both our immediate and 
near-term future needB. 


First, we propose to redeploy in Europe sane of our HAWK bat- 
talions which a re now part of the forward air defense belt ea st of the 
Rhine* 


_ ^Then, ve plan to convert two more HAWK 
battalions (eignt catteries) into a mobile (self-propelled) configura- 
tion in order to provide air defense support for the two army corps 
east of the Rhine. Sane of the redeployed batteries vill be replaced 
In the HAWK belt by German and French units. At the same time, we 
also propose to add a mobile capability to one of the two HAWK 
battalions now assigned to STRAC reserve at Fort Bliss. 


In the process of converting to the self-propelled. configuration, 
the number of firing batteries' in each of these three HAWK battalions 
will be reduced fran four to three, which accounts for the reduction 
of three batteries in FY 1966 shown on the table. This simple numer- 
ical reduction is quite misleading, however, in that the fixed-site 
HAWK battery has only two firing platoons (or eight per battalion) 
while the self-propelled battery will have three firing platoons (or 
nine per battalion). Thus, although there vill be a reduction of 
three batteries, total fire power vill actually be increased. We propose 
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that the conversion of these three HAWK battalions be financed by 
reprograming $19-0 million of available FY 1 9^5 funds. Nine mill ion 
dollars for the re -siting of the three fixed-base HAWK battalions 
are included in the FY 1966 request. 

Second, ve are requesting $31.1 million in the Ff 1966 budget to 
procure weapons for six composite forward area air de fense battalions 
(24 batteries) all of which would enter the force in FY 19°o, as 
shown on the table . These battalions will be armed with SIDEWINDER 
missiles slightly modified and mounted on vehicles, and with high 
rate of fire" 20 mm. guns mounted on self-propelled vehicles. These 
weapons are already in production or the late stages of development. 

The remaining development is concerned principally with adaptation 
for vehicular mounting and engineer and user tests of the final 
system . 

We plan . to assign one battalion (four batteries) to each of the 
five U.S. divisions in Germany, with the sixth battalion retained^ in 
the U.S. in STRAC reserve. The shift from "separate” to organic 
batteries in FY 1969 shown on the table simply reflects the presently 
expected time -phas ing of these units into the overseas divisions. 

This program is the result of extensive studies and tests conducted 
over the past two years and promises a significant increase in low 
altitude air defense capability for the five divisions deployed in 
Europe. 

To provide a longer term solution to the problem of forward area 
air defense, the FY 1966 R&D request includes $10.0 million to expl° re 
more advanced approaches leading to the development of highly mobile, 
quick reacting and survivable air defense systems. 

In addition, two other major develojment efforts are now underway 
to improve air defense. The first, known as the HAWK Improvement 
Program for which $11 million is requested^^esigned to give this 
missile system increased effectiveness 


system with these improvements -d — 

of the next generation air defense weapon system deyelojment and 
provide an improved interim solution to fill toe voidleft bytoe 
slippage of MAULER. A fima decision on the future of the MAULER 
development is being vitohald pending completion of our current study 
Meanwhile, we are not requesting further funding at this time and 
tentatively plan to apply all presently available MAULER funds to 
other urgent air defense programs. 


The new Surface -to -Air Missile Development, which I discussed 
earlier in connection with the Strategic Defensive Forces, would, of 
course, also be directly applicable to the defense of the forces In 
the field. 

2. Army Reserve Components 

Earlier in this section of the statement I noted the crucial 
importance of ready reserves to our limited war planning, particularly 
at the end of this decade when our airlift and sealift capability will 
be large enough to move most of our central reserves of active ground 
forces overseas within a relatively short period of time. Indeed, 
improved readiness for the Army's reserve components has been one of 
our major objectives since May 19^1 when President Kennedy first 
announced that a plan was being developed which would make possible 
a much more rapid deployment of a major part of the reserve forces . 

That plan, appropriately modified to reflect the subsequent increase 
in the size of the active Army, was put into effect in 1962 and 
brought to completion in 19 ^ 3 • 

Under that plan, the Army reserve component structure was 
realigned to provide a priority force of six divisions and their 
supporting forces, 11 brigades, the units required to round out the 
active Array, the "on-site" air defense battalions, and the training 
and operational base units -- all manned at 75 percent or more of 
their TO&E strengths and with readiness for deployment goals of 
approximately eight weeks. Eight previously existing divisions were 
eliminated from the reserve component structure. 

The present structure is a vast improvement over its predecessor 
but there are still a number of ways in which it can be further 
improved. Units for which there are no foreseeable needs in our 
contingency war plans should be eliminated from the structure altogether 
and the resources they now consume applied to more urgent requirements; 
and the present dual management of the Army reserve components should 
be replaced by a single management structure. 

Our anal yses of the various kinds of limited war situations we 
are likely to face over the balance of this decade indicate a require- 
ment for an Army force of about 22 divisions, plus two special purpose 
divisions specifically tailored for use within the Western Hemisphere. 
Sixteen divisions are provided in the active Army. The other eight 
divisions (including the two special purpose divisions) plus all of 
the units needed to round out the 2^-division force, can and should be 
provided within the Army reserve component structure and all of the 
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resources and efforts devoted to the reserves should be directed to 
raising their combat readiness to the required level. 

The existing reserve component structure still devotes con- 
siderable resources to units for which there is no requirement in 
our contingency war plans, namely, the 21 divisions an f va f 
non -divisional units in the "low priority" category. Of the 700,000 
paid drill spaces programed for the Army reserve components, about 
200,000 are allocated to these units, providing manning levels of 
only 55 to 60 percent. Although tentative readiness goals ranging ^ 
from six to nine months have been established for these low priority 
units, their actual availability for deployment would depend on the 
delivery of weapons and equipment from new production. At the present 
time we estimate that the "low priority" units have on hand approxi- 
mately 35 percent of their authorized equipment, much of it 
sub-standard and unsatisfactory for combat use. Thus, in the event 
of a callup, these "low priority" units would have to be completely 
re-equipped end, even under the best of conditions, this would 
require 12 to l8 months after a full mobilization is undertaken — 
such a lead-time for the procurement of equipment exceeds the time 
required to activate the units and to recruit and train their 
personnel . 

Admittedly, we could acquire the necessary equipment and war 
consumables for the "low priority" forces during peacetime, but to 
do so would entail procurement expenditures of about $10 billion. 

Such an expenditure is clearly unjustified for units for which there 
is no requirement in our contingency war plans. 

Since there is nothing to be gained by maintaining reserve units 
for which there is no military requirement and for which the equipment 
lead-time" exceeds the "training lead-time," we have reached the 
conclusion that they should be eliminated from the force and that 
our efforts and resources should be concentrated on those units for 
which we do have demonstrable and urgent requirements. 

At the same time, we believe we should take the long deferred 
step of simplifying and streamlining the management of the Army s 
reserve forces. As matters now stand, we have two Army reserve 
forces, each operating under a different chain of command. The Army 
National Guard, consisting of combat, combat support and service 
support units, with a total authorized paid drill strength of 
UOO,OOG men, is administered by the Department of the Army through 
the National Guard Bureau, the governors of the States and the 
States’ adjutants general. The Army Reserve, also consisting of 
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combat, combat support and service support units, with a total 
authorized paid drill strength of 300,000 men, is administered by 
the Department of the Army through the Continental Amy CoBmand, 
the Continental Armies, and the 14 Army Corps* 

This arrangement complicates the overall management of the Army 
reserve forces and results in an unnecessarily large overhead* Two 
separate mnagement organizations consisting of headquarters and 
headquarters -type agencies must be maintained and staffed with sub- 
stantial numbers of supervisory personnel. Move rover, because there 
are two separate managements, differences in organization, standards 
and procedures arise, thus making more difficult the administration 
of the reserve components and the integration of the units into the 
overall Army structure. Finally, the existence of two separate 
organizations, often in the same cccnunities, results in unnecessary 
duplication In recruiting activities and in facilities. 

The disadvantages of the dual organization of the Army reserve 
components were clearly recognized at the end of World War II. 
Immediately upon the creation of the new Rational Military Establish- 
ment under the Rational Security Act of 1947, the 

first Secretary of Defense, appointed a "Catnnittee on Civilian 
Components” (chaired by the then Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
Gordon Gray) to study all aspects of the reserve components. After 
due deliberation, this Coamittee in June 1946, recoonended, ■*j n « 
many other proposals, that one reserve conponerrt be established for 
each of the four military services. To this end the < ScMiifctee 
proposed that the Army Organized Reserve Corps and the Army Rational 
Guard be merged into a single Federally controlled ° U f rd 

of the United States," and that the Air Reserve and Air Rational 
Guard also be merged into a single organization, thus putting an end 
to dual State-Federal control of the reserve forces by eliminating 
all elements of State control. Although Secretary Forrest al agreed 
with the objective of a single reserve component for «ach of the 
Services, he did not endorse the reconmended mergers chiefly becaus 
of the "serious schisms which might develop as a result of the kind 
of struggle which might be precipitated by any effort to secure the 
requisite legislation." 

His concern with the legislative aspects of the proposed plan 
vas well founded since it ran against the grain of our Constitutional 
tradition. The Founding Fathers, disregarding the advice ° f 
George Washington who strongly urged the eotahllataertofaMllltla 
of the United States," decided to continue the Colonial nllltla as 
State organizations, "... reserving to the States respectively, t 
Appointment of the Officers, and the Authority of training the 


Militia according to the discipiine prescrited hy Con^es^ 

(Article I, Section 8 of the Constitution of the United States;. 

This Constitutional provision vas i^lemen^in ^ Militla 
Act of 1792 vhlch, vith hut minor modification from time to * *“* 
continued as the iasic lav relating the militia until 1903- Aside 
from its obvious weaknesses, e.g., lack of unlformi y <“>° n e 
State militia, poor training, shortages of equipment, ® tc, 'J*e 
disturbing problems created by that lav were the voluntarycompliance 
quotes to calls from the Federal Government, the tradition 
toaftoe^mtia could not be employed outside the United States and 
the three -months limit on their service. 

The issue of Federal versus State control came to a head during 
the Spanish -American War and in 1903 a nev «dlltUl» 

+n +he -n re sent day National Guard. Under the nev lav 
Se National Guard units vere to be organized, armed and disciplined 
ijj 6 a^manner similar to that of the Hepolar Army and «... 

Tiarticinate in annual drills and instructions. The Federal Governmen 
Sf to ^ ^ equipment and regular officers for train- 

tog and^ inspection . When called to active duty, the Guard vas to be 
£?j“t to toe same rules and "Articles of War” as the regular troops 
and could he held on duty for as long as nine months. 

In 1908, toe President vas authorized to specify toe ^rm of 
service Z to use toe Guard outside ' ^ritory oi f the 
qtates But toe dual status of toe Guard (with both State and 

obligations) continued to cause dissatisfaction and although 
th^ National Sfense Act of l 9 l6 further extended Federal support 
supervision of toe Guard, an Officers' Reserve c orps and an^ 
Enlisted Reserve Corps, under toe direct control ^ ^ 

established. These organizations vere the forerunners of today s 
Armv Reserve. By amendment to toe National Defense Act of 191°in 
1933 all of toe Federally recognized Guard units and a^tes^hich 
were incorporated in the "National Guard of the ^nited States which, 
in turn, vas made a full-fledged reserve component of the Army • 
Concress had only to declare a national emergency to permit Gua ^ 

units to be ordered to duty. But, toe °£ fic *”! n^World War'll, the 
Pniio-ted Reserve Corps vere continued. During wona war 
G^lontoibutTdTe combat divisions and the Organized Reserve 25 

divisions which at toe outset vere largely "paper" or^nUattons 
although about 100,000 individual reservists joined toe active f 

Thus toe Army came out of World War II with two reserve compon- 
ents tL f^ny National Guard which vas authorized to receive drill 
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pay 

was 


and the Organized Reserve Corps which was not. Biis Inequity 
corrected in March 19^*8 by amendment to the national Defense 


Act of 1916. 


With the abaadonnent of the Gray Coraaittee merger plan, the 
approach to the Army and Air Force reserve exponents was con- 
tinued with the result that, today, we have six reserve exponents — 
two each for the Army and Air Force and one each for the navy and 
Marine Corps. 


She existence of two reserve components for the Army 
makes no better sense today than it did in 19 *8 and this situation 
should be corrected. Our proposal to transfer the Army 
Reserve units to the Army Rational Guard should not be iJitej^reted 
to mean that ve consider the former inferior to the latter. Rather, 
our selection of the Army Rational Guard is based on two major con- 
siderations. First, each of the States has a continuing need for a 
military force responsive to its Governor which can be used to deal 
with natural disasters and for the preservation of law and order, 
and if the Rational Guard were eliminated, the States wcwld have to 
meet that need in some other fashion. Second, the State Rational 
Guard organizations, as the lineal descendants of the State militia, 
are deeply embedded in our Constitutional tradition and in cur 
country’s history and are entitled to preference as the senior 
reserve component. 

We have the greatest regard far the officers and men now serving 
in the Amy Reserve and we are indebted to than and their predecessors 
for their devoted service to the Ration's defense. We hope that 
they will choose to affiliate themselves with the Guard units in their 
camnmltles and the Defense Department will do everything in 
to provide them that opportunity. Those reservists who do not wish to 
do so can remain on the Army Reserve .rolls as individuals where they can 
continue to participate through correspondence coursesand, in many eases, 
annual trailing tours. Indeed, men with obligated service vho do not 
wish to affiliate with the Guard units will be required *0 continue their 
affiliation with the Amy Reserve. However, drill pay WMl&be 
to members of organized units, all of which would he In the Rational Guard. 


In addition to streamlining the management of the Army reserve 
components, we also seek to accomplish the following objectives: 

(a) To retain in the structure only those units which 
are ac tually needed and to treat all of them as high priority 

units. 
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(b) To provide all units in the realigned structure with 
100 percent of their authorized equipment and the Banning levels 
required to meet their readiness goals. 

(c) To maximize participation in and support of units in 
the new Guard structure by distributing them throughout the 

50 States, and in so doing equalize to the extent possible the 
opportunity for participation in organized unite for members 
of both the Army Reserve and the Army Rational Guard. 


•the presently existing and proposed structures are shown on 
Table 6. Under the present structure, the units for which there is an 
early requirement account for 498,500 of the 700,000 authorized drill 
pay spaces. Under the realigned structure, they would be provided a 
total of almost 550,000 spaces and all units not required by the 
contingency war plans would be eliminated. The units required to 
"round out" the Active Army would be given about 5 >000 more spaces so 
as to raise all units to 80 percent manning and to permit the introduction 
of new logistics concepts at the corps and army support levels. The 
number of separate brigades would be increased fran 11 to 16 and all 
would be provided with brigade bases. About 28,300 additional spaces 
would be needed to accomplish these purposes and to raise all units to 
80 percent manning. About 7,000 spaces would be added to the six 
division forces and about 5,000 spaces would be added to special 
purpose division forces to raise all units to 80 percent strength. 

Another 4,500 spaces would be added to State Headquarters, principally 
to accommodate the transfer of the present USAR school system to the 
Guard. Overall, the realignment would result in the elimination of 
about 2,100 company and detachment size units — from about 8,100 in 
the present structure to about 6,000. 

All of the organized units in the realigned structure wcwld be 
under the management of the Army Rational Guard. Where feasible and 
necessary to facilitate participation by all of the present members of 
the Guard and Reserve, company- size units may he split between two 
locations. The U.S. Army Reserve would retain responsibility for 
managing the individual reserve "pool” and for providing individual 
fillers for the units at summer camp or upon mobilization. 


In my Judgment, the proposed realigiment will not only increase 
the canbat readiness of the Army reserve forces but also, when ccnq>leted, 
should produce recurring annual savings of at least $150 million which 
can be applied to other needs. Including directly related savings 
in other appropriations, reflecting the reduction in active duty 
supervisory overhead and in the six month trainee program which the 
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realignment lake, possible, oor FI 1966 budget request f or the 
reserve components is about $115 million less than the cnrrent year. 

Finally, to facilitate the realignsent we propose to nerge, 
beginning in FT 1966, the presently separate millt^ personnel 
ana operation and maintenance eppropriationacc^teirf tteAr^ 

Guard ana Reserve. This will give us the flexibi lity n eeded to 
transfer personnel and functions during the realigimeirt process. 

I have attaupted in this brief discussion to sketch out only 
the main outlines of the proposed realigment and its rationale. 

Amy witnesses will be prepared to discuss the proposed plan in mu 
greater detail* 

3. Army Procurement 

As you know, we have made very heavy investments in recent years 
in building up our stocks of weapons and ccmbat consoles to leve 
which would permit our farces to engage insustained ccmbat. Witt 
the approach of substantial completion of this planned 
Army^ttck levels, we have again reviewed our logistics . 

iTthe light of our actual deployments ana likely needs over the next 
few years^ As a result of this review, we have decided to make 
certain revisions In these objectives. 

Under the logistics guidance which I described to ***} ^ 
year, the Amy was to acquire initial equipment for a 
force (16 active and six reserve component divisions) pins sufficient 
combat consumables (attrition of equipment, replacement 
ammunition, etc.) to maintain 16 divisions and their support forcee 
in combat for the entire period between D-Day ana the time when 
production rates could be built up to match 

(P-Day). This is known as the "D to P" concept. However, as I 
pointed out earlier, our forcea in Europe v^d tave to 
side those of our Allies whose present capability for while 

ccmbat is quite limited (10 to 60 days of combat consumption). Vhil 
we hope to encourage them to increase their var reserve atocks in 
the future, I believe that, until they do, we should “* *ttCTpt to 
maintain more than a six month stock of amminition and reserve 
equipment for the eijfrt U.S. divisions scheduled under current HATO 
plans for deployment in Europe by >H-30 days. 

For our remaining 1* divisions (of the 22 division W force) and 
their supporting forces, we will continue to procure ammunition on a D 
to P” basis- Reserve stocks of equipment for these farces, however, will 
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be provided, generally, at a six month support level, except vhere 
ve find that hy holding to this standard, the Amy s ability to fight 
these forces indefinitely vould be significantly Impaired. 

And, as previously mentioned, ve intend that, with the reorganization 
of the reserve components, all of the Amy national Guard units (inclnding 
the two special purpose divisions, the separate brigades and other 
supporting* forces ) will be included vithin the force f^vh^hvebuy 
weapons, shipment and combat consumables. We have added about 

to the FI 1966 request to make a start on filling the most 
urgent requirements -- ccnmuni cat ions equipment, trucks, etc. 

Durinf? the past year, ve have continued to refine our Inventory 
objectives for specific items of equipment in 

actual experience and in accordance vith the revised logistic Balance 
Just described. The FI 1965 Amy procurement program has been modified 
and the FI 1966 program developed to reflect these new 

Our proposals also reflect our determined effort t 

for equipment modernization on those items which will yield the gre atest 
gain in combat effectiveness. As now adjusted, the FI 1965 program 
totals about $1-9 billion; the proposed FI 1966 program amounts to 
about $2.0 billion. 

Because of the large number and variety of individual "lime items" 
in the Army's procurement list, I will again limit myself to a 
diacussion of the broad categories shown on Table ?, mentioning only 
the most Important Items vithin each category. 

a. Aircraft 

During the last several years, the Army’s airCTaft inventory has 

been increased very substantially, from 5,564 at the end of FT ^^ wer 

8,000 estimated for the end of FI 1966 funded deliveryperiod. Wehave 

now remedied the critical air mobility short-casings of the 

in prudence, should proceed cautiously with any fu f^ er A 

previously mentioned, we have accumulated a large 

the air assault tests as well as txm < our exper: fence £ vl *£ 

of which remains to he thoroughly analyzed. In 

number of H&D projects in various stages of ^lhese 

significantly influence the future character of tunny aviation. tThese 
win he discussed in context with the B&D program) 

taking a comprehensive review of its aircraft needs. By ^xt year we 
should have a better basis upon which to establish a ecund long- 
range aviation procurement program for the Array. 
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Thus, for FY 1966, we propose only an austere aircraft procure- 
ment program, limited to meeting basic requirements vhich wuld not 
be affected by the outcome of the Army’s study. A total of $3^*5 
million has been Included in the FT 1966 budget for procurement of 
1,018 aircraft (plus drones, spares and repair parte), about 21 percent 
lees than FT 1965 and about 35 percent less than FY 19ok. 

Again the largest single item in this category is the purchase 
of 720 more UH -ID (IROQUOIS) helicopters. The IROQUOIS is replacing 
older helicopters and fixed-wing aircraft in the general jjtiiity 
role (e.g., transporting troops, cargo and casualties). The FY 1966 
purchase will bring the Army’s inventory to 2,852 compared with an 
inventory objective of 3 ,4U8 aircraft. 

As envisioned a year ago, the FY 19*5 program for the CH-U7A 
CHINOOK transport helicopter, which totaled 72 aircraft, 
a build-up to a production rate of six per month. However, 1x1 T* ew 0 
the fact that we have already met the logistics 

of aircraft (current and future procurement of the CHINOOK is designed 
to modernize the transport helicopter inventory which currently includes 
a number of older CH-37 MOJAVEs) and in view of the previously mentioned 
comprehensive review of Army aircraft programs, we have <k£ide^° r ^ 
present to limit the production rate to five per month. This will have 
the effect of reducing the FY 1965 procurement from 72 
60. For FY 1966, we would procure 60 CH-47s at a cost of $75*2 million 
as shown on the table • 

Contracts for the FI 1965 portion of the light ohsenratlon heli- 
copter (U>H) program are soon to he awarded. $20.4 million for an 
additional l68 Is Included In the FT 1966 request. This new heli- 
copter will he used to replace the older OH-13/23s and the 0-1 fixed 
wing observation airplane . 

We also propose to procure ten fixed-wing and 60 rotary-wing 
trainer aircraft In Ti 1966. at a cost of $4.2 million. 

h. Missiles 

Amy procurement of missiles Including snares will Increase ^ 

$19 million, from $235 million In Ti 1965 to $254 million In FT 1966. 

The 71 19 66 procurement of 60 PERSHING missiles would bring the 
Amy's inventory to 100 percent of Its total Inventory objective of 
258 and provide for nnnnal service practice and tests through 71 1970. 
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purine FT 1966, ve vlll again be sharingtheraRSm^^^yrod^t^ 
vith the Federal Republic of Ger 


■■■' • - ■#? 

. * • • .;. .., ^ * • . ' ■■ v > ; ... ^ ' ■ 


Up have not yet finally decided on the deployment of LANCE, a 
light veight missile designed to replace HONEST JOHN and ^i^the 
T IT rri LE JOHN. Further development effort vill be require 
■ system is ready for procurement. To provide for this development 
effort in FY 19 66 , $46 million has been included in the R&D request. 

About $2. 7 "million is included for the procurement of 1,370 SS-11 
snti-tank missiles, which vill bring Anny stocks to 87 percent of the 
objective of about l6,400 missiles. 

A new heavy anti-tank assault weapon, the TOW “^sile.ts 
presently under development. Scheduled to replace the EUT^ missile 
S the 106 mm. soilless rifle, this wire -prided ^.portable 

weapon system will provide ^^L^t^^ch^ed^Litial 
trover than its predecessors. It is tentatively sene uuxc 
orocurement in the Ft 1967-68 time period; R&D funding of 
517.1 million vill be required in Ft 1966. 

The Ft 1966 budget also provides $6l million for the first major 
procurement of neatlf 19,500 SHIUSLAGH missiles for use^n »th tte 
General Sheridan armored reconnaissance /assault vehicle and the 
tank. An additional $4.7 million will be required ^ c O“Plete 
development and testing of this infrared, command-guided -t^ank^ 
miesile with the General Sheridan vehicle. w ork 

-rtain modifications 

to extend its range. 

With respect to REDEYE, we are proposing, if the appropriate 

^t^n^iT^r'to geTthle missile into 

«zr .r^awss; xssss gs-" 

r r.~T«b «* S' 01 *' 

Utilization of procurement funds remaining from prior year . 
r&D on the missile is now complete, all prior year fund 
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have been used and a successful series of test firings P«rfomed. We 
now believe we are fully ready to produce this missile for both the 
Army aid the Marine Corps. For the Army, we propose to reprogram $21.8 
this year to 

^cluied C in tte e F? r °966 RfcD request to support engineer/service tests 
and to complete the engineering of training devices, ^ *™£n $3 
million more to initiate study of a more advanced follow-on weapon. 

Ho additional HAWK or HERCULES surface-to-air missiles will j>e 
procured in FI 1966. However, we are proposing to reprogram $3^ mi^l°“ 
?n order to procure HAWK equipment during the current year -Of this^ 

_ 1 A-i j, j 1 1 i on i fi PftO Ul r^d to bul 1 d Up BtOCfcfi of 0<J\lij)BD6 P 

SSSZJttL 2 

nev units. We are also requesting about $8 miilion in F* J f 

certain high value repair parts and for continuing mod 
Sssiles^preBently inthe inventory. Ho MAUIXR procurement is now 
anticipated. 

The $1.9 million requested for SERGEANT is required for warhead 
adaptation Id-ts. 

About &L6.7 million is requested for missile spares. Also 
included^n the^total for Army missiles is $6.0 mlUion for target 
Sssiles to be used in the training of surface-to-air and anti- 
SrcrS battalions and in tests of air defense weapons systems. 

c. Weapons and Combat Vehicles 

The $364.2 million FI 1966 request for weaponsandcombat vehicles 
is $103 million more than the $256.2 million now budgeted for FI 1965- 

_ to cive our- light armor in Europe the ability to defeat 

s: 

relatively long ranges dictated by t projectile which is 

T e ert rZlrJZZ, ZeZe putatively settled on the German-produced 
Hispano-Suiza. 
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The decision to turn to offshore procurement in this case vas 
not lightly. The overriding consideration vas the immediacy 

of the requirement; we are right now out-gunned in Europe- 
Hispano-Suiza, of all the weapons evaluated, is immediately availabl , 
other possible choices are not in production. Moreover, desp 
certain malfunction problems which were present to some degree in all 
the alternatives, the Hispano-Suiza performs better as an armored 
vehicle weapon, the other guns considered having been developed 
specifically for the air defense role. A program to correct *he 
deficiencies is underway and we would, of course, not actually con- 
tact for the gun until these malfunction problems had been success - 
fully resolred The FT 1S*36 request includes $15 million to buy an 
Initial quantity of 1,000 guns. Once we finally decide to adoptjbis 
eun we will also Initiate action to acquire the technical data and 
licenses necessary to establish production ln F eS' 

should be noted that, in view of our agreement with the Federal 
Republic, there would be no adverse balance of payments implications 
associated with this transaction since any "additional" expenditures 
Germany are to be fully "offset" by German procurements 
from us. In this connection, I want to remind you that the FJl.G.ls 
buying more than $700 million a year in goods and services from the U.S. 

The Ti 1966 request provides $26.6 million for an additional 121 
self -propelle d8 inch howitzers and 180 M-578 light recovery vehicles, 
which P will bring inventory levels for these items up to 100 percent 
of the objectives. 

We are also proposing $58.2 million for the initial procurement of 
139 General Sheridan armored reconnaissance and airborneassault 
vehicles which will replace the M-Ul light tank and the M- 5 6 self- 
propelled 90 mm. gun in support of the field army. 

A number of standard tactical vehicles use the same chassis as 
the M-113 personnel carrier - including the M-577 command post 

t.hp XM-548 cargo carrier and the M-125 self-propelled 8l mm. 

^\4sisSSSgSSSZ SL 
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In order to provide improved armored fire pover in Europe, we 
propose to replace the present 105 mm. gun turret on some of the M-60 
tanks in that area with a new turret employing both a 152 mm. gun and 
a SHI LLELA GH missile launcher. So equipped, these tanks will have 
advantages of both heavy armor and the superior first round ^111 
capability of the missile and should give greater assurance of defeating 
the latest enemy armor. Our tentative program in terms of numbers 
would provide the equivalent of one SHILLELAGH - equipped M-60 battalion 
for each of the five divisions in Europe and would require the retrofit 
of 568 tanks. Of these, 2*0 would be funded in FY 1966 at a cost of 
$39.9 million. An additional $6.1 million is requested for the 
SHILLELAGH trainer. 

The retrofit of the M-60 would be performed in Europe with 
SHILLELAGH turrets manufactured in the United States. The 105 mm. gun 
turrets would be returned to the United States where we tentatively 
plan on using them to up-grade an equivalent number of older M-48A1 
tanks which would also be re-equipped with the M-60 power plant. How- 
ever, since this part of the program would not be performed until 
FY 1967, no funding is required at this time. 

Sufficient medium tanks (M-60 s and M-48s) have already been funded 
to meet our current logistics objectives . For the present, we have 
decided not to program the M-60, the current medium tank, for areas 
other than Europe, the only place where there is a current ' " 
pated sophisticated amor threat. Nevertheless,' we c do vish to “^in, 
for as long as possible, the options to procure M-60s for other areas, 
to meet the tank requirements of friendly countries or to expand 
production quickly if the need arises. The minimum sustaining pro- 

duction rate for the M-60 chassis is 30 per annually In 

order to maintain a hot production line through FI 1966 funding, we 
are requesting funds for 3& M-60s. However, we do not expect that 
this procurement will raise our net total M-60 tank inventory above 
t*» desired level, inasmuch as tank sales to friendly comtries over 

?,• 1965-66 period should amount to at least the FI 1966 quantity. 
The anticipated receipts from these sales have been used to reduce the 
total funding request for the FI 1966 Army program. 

i>or the more distant future, of course, we have a jointly funded 
development program with the Federal Republic of Germany Dor a new 
improved main battle tank for introduction into the forces in the 
. 6 rly 1970s. Fifteen tons lighter and more maneuverable in cross 
count!-/ operations than the present M-60, the new tank will also have 
a lower profile, greater fire power and a much higher first round 
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"kill" capability. Total development is expected to cost about $80 
muSo^to^e divided equally ^tveon tbeUnited States and tte Federal 
Republic. For this program in FT 1966, $22 million is included in 
the research and development request. 

We also propose to procure 3&> self-propelled 155 
at a cost of about $43 million, bringing the inventory to 92 percent 
of the objective. 

d. Tactical and Support Vehicles 

About $315 million is provided in the FI 1966 propose d £Ogram_ 
for the procurement of almost 62,200 trucks, traU-ere jogc 

caabat vehicles, about 22,1*00 less than the amber programed in FI 19&5- 

In terms of cost, the more important items in this category are 
sane 40,000 tactical trucks for vhich abcwt ^ million haB^een 
requested. The proposed FI 1966 procurement of 1/4, 2 - 1/2 aM 5 ton 
trucks would bring stocks of these items to an average of about 94 per 
TnTof the inventory objective. The truck inventory, however, would 
contain a number of over-age vehicles. 

e. Communications and Electronics 

We are requesting $240.1 million for the procurement of comnunica- 
tions Lr^lLSonicre^ipnent in FI 1966, about 

w -, QTr V-.+ B till nearly $200 million below the Fi Vjb* xevej.. 

in n 1965 * 

About $84.5 million is requested for procurement of ^i«, with 
12 000 AH/VRC-12 vehicular radios being the largest single item in 

of cost. This wiU bring us to about 59 percent ofour present 
this radio. Also included in our proposed FI 1966 program 
is^bout $14.3 million for the purchase of Ccmnrunlcatlons Securit y a 
Intelligence Communications Equipment, for functions which are included 
in the General Support Program. 

f. Ammunition 

The FI 1966 request of $344.9 million is about $73 
than the current years level, although about the same as FI 1964 and 

FI 1963- 
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The largest single item, .6 million, is for the con- 
tinued procurement of 275 thousand 155 high explosive 
howitzer projectiles. We also propose continued procurements 
of several varieties of 105 n*n. amaunition. For the 20 mm. 
gun previously mentioned, we propose to procure nearly rour 
million rounds of ammunition at a cost of about $16 million. 
Concurrently, we propose to establish a production facility 
in this country for this amnunition, which would provide 
half of the mobilization requirement and all peacetime con- 
sumption needs. 


g. Other Support Equipment 

We are requesting $107.7 million for other support 
equipment. This is substantially the same amount programed 
for FY 1965. These funds will be used for such items as 
electric field generators, road graders, cranes, tractors, 
bridge components, shop equipment, fork lift trucks, etc. 


h. Production Base Program 

The $65.4 million requested for production base support 
is somewhat less than the amount programed for FT 1965* 


D. NAVY GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 

During the past year we have continued our analysis of 
Navy general purpose forces requirements. As a result ° 
that analysis, ve now believe that some changes should be 
made in the programs which I presented to the Coonnittee 
last year. Although there are still important uncertainties, 
we now find ourselves, for reasons I will discuss later, to 
be generally in better shape than we previously thought 
with regard to anti-submarine warfare. Further improve- 
ments, however, are needed in the fleet's air defense and 
mine-clearing capabilities. 

The fleet air defense problem is not new. Last year I 
explained to the Committee our reasons for tenninating the 
development of the TYPHON ship-to-air weapon systemand 
cancelling the previously planned construction of TYFHON-armed 
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frigates and the conversion of 13 destroyers and two frigates 
to TARTAR HDGs and one frigate to a TERRIER ELG. At the 
same time, I also described the programs we were undertaking 
to improve further the existing ship- to -air missile systems 
(TARTAR, TERRIER and TALOS), to develop a new standardized 
missile to replace TARTAR and TERRIER and to study a com- 
pletely new ship-to-air missile system for the 1970s. These 
efforts are now well along. 


The existing ship-to-air missile systems have been 
substantially improved in the last two and a half years. 
The "km” probability and readiness rate of TERRIER have 
been increased by a factor of twoj similar, though less 
spectacular improvements havebee^ach^ve^^^th^case 
of both TARTAR' and TALOS., 


The new standardized missile is well along in develop- 
ment and ve plan to buy 100 missiles in FT 1966 for operational test 
and evaluation with the first procurement for inventory 
tentatively planned for FI 1967* The standardized missile, 
which uses the same launching systems, will gradually 
replace the TARTAR and TERRIER missiles on existing ships. 

These two programs will greatly increase the AAW capabilities 
of present missile ships. 

It is my judgment at this time that no new missile 
ships should be constructed or additional existing ships 
converted to missile armament until a completely new 
supf ace-to-air missile system is available sometime in 
the early 1970s. In the interim, I believe we should 
improve the AAV capabilities of the existing missile ships. 

I will discuss this proposal in context with the Multi- 
Purpose Ship Program. 

The mine -clearance problem relates in large measure to 
our program to improve our amphibious lift capabilities. Last 
year I informed the Committee that ve were undertaking a major 
effort to modernize the amphibious lift forces with faster 
ships. To take advantage of the increased lift capability. 
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ve must be able to clear enemy mines from the waters in which these 
farces must operate and on a time schedule which would not delay the 
amphibious landing. I will provide the details of our recommendations 
in this area in the discussion of Mine Warfare Forces. 


Another general problem concerning the Navy's General Purpose 
Forces relates to the use of nuclear power for surface ships. As I 
stated last year, the key to solving this problem is the av ailabi lity 
of a more economic power plant. Last summer the President approved 
the development, at a cost of about $43 million through FY i960, of a 
new reactor, two of which could power an attack carrier. (Part of 
this project is funded in the AEC budget; the part involving non-nuclear 
power conversion components is included in the Department of Defense 
budget, $6.6 million in FY 19^5 Including $2.6 million in Emergency 
Funds and $14.2 million in the FY 1966 budget request.) The extent 
to which this new reactor would reduce the cost of a 
attack carrier has yet to be determined, but I am hopeful that it will 
enable me next year to request the application of this reactor to the 
new carrier we tentatively plan to start in FY 19^7 • 


In any event, this new reactor would be too large far use in 
destroyer-type ships. For them, we still need a mare economic light 
weight reactor and we hope that, as our technology advances, the devel- 
opment of such a reactor will become feasible. At present, the cost 
of nuclear -powered frigates, estimated at approximately $150 million 
for the lead ship and $128 million for the follow-on ships compared 
with the DLGs authorized in FY 19& 2 at a cost of $73 million (includ- 
ing black oil for a period equivalent to the life of the DI£N cores), 
appears disproportionate to the benefits to be gained. The second 
nuclear-powered firgate, THUXTON, now being completed, will ^ 
delivered to the fleet in FY 1966, giving us a nuclear-powered task 
force of one attack carrier, one cruiser and two frigates. Our 
investment in this task force, even excluding the aircraft, is already 
$1.1 billion. 

In total, ve have planned a force of 868 Navy general purpose 
ships for end FI 1966 and 858 for end FY 1970, compared with 833 at 
end FY 1964. And, ve have tentatively programed for the ^ JL9°°-70 
period the construction of 226 ships and the conversion of 52 others. 


1. Attack Carrier Forces 


a. Ships 

As shown on Table 8, ve have programed a force of 15 attack 
carriers through FY 1969, the same number planned last year; however. 
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the wir of carriers will be somewhat different. Lost year we had 
planned to keep all three MHMAT-class carriers in the force, unchanged. 
We now propose to modernize two of these carriers, the MDMAY and the 
F.D.R. (The third MTDHAY-class ship, the CORAL SEA, has already been 
modernised. ) The MIDWAY will undergo modernization beg innin g in 
FY 19 66 and rejoin the fleet in FY 1968. B>e F.D.R. will undergo 
modernization beginning in FT 1968 and rejoin the fleet in FY 1970* 

In order to keep the overall carrier force level up to 15 during this 
period, it is planned to retain through 19^9 an ESSEX-class carrier, 
the HANCOCK, previously scheduled to phase out in FY 19^5 when the 
FORRES TAL-claa 8 carrier, AMERICA, becomes operational. 

To avoid major fluctuations in personnel and equipment, the Navy 
will place the MIDHAY-clase CORAL SEA in reserve status this June when 
the AMERICA Joins the operati onal fleet, and retain the HANCOCK in 
continuous service. The CORAL SEA will be reactivated when the 
MIDWAY phases out for modernization in November 1965* This accounts 
far the decline of one MIDWAY-class carrier at end FY 1965. 

Both the MIDWAY and F.D.R. were commissioned in 19^5 and are 
scheduled to be retained in the attack carrier force until FY 1977 
and FY 1979, respectively. However, several major technological 
changes which greatly affect carrier capability have occurred since 
that time. First, the gross weight of carrier-based aircraft has 
Increased significantly from about 21,000 pounds for the A-l and F-l 
to over 76,500 pounds for the RA-5C. With their present catapults, 
arresting gear and elevators, the MIDWAY and F.D.R. could not operate 
such aircraft. 

Second, the payload capability of carrier-based aircraft has 
increased. As a result, the ordnance -handling facilities of these 
ships are no longer adequate to sustain the high rates of operation 
which otherwise could be attained. In addition, changes in the 
physical characteristics of air-launched weapons require the modifi- 
cation of existing storage facilities. 

Third, the Naval Tactical Data System (NTDS) is now being intro- 
duced into the fleet, and all combat ships must be fully integrated 
into the system if the large advances in anti -air warfare capabilities 
that this system makes possible are to be achieved. (The inst all ation 
of NTDS more than doubles the number of aircraft that can be tracked 
and the number of intercepts that can be handled and provides a sig- 
nificant increase in ECCM capability.) 

The planned modernization of the MQMAY and F.D.R. will 
essentially correct these deficiencies, and the resultant substantial 
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" . . . Because of its greater endurance, longer radar and 
missile range, and its ability to control six air-to-air 
missiles s imultan eously, the F-1HB should offer a substan- 
tial increase in effectiveness over the F-4 b and may replace 
them on less than an one-to-one basis." 

A recent study of tactical air power concluded that the F-111B 
armed with the new PHOENIX promises such large gains in combat effec- 
tiveness that, if the premises are realized, perhaps only one squadron 
will be required per carrier instead of one squadron of F-lllBs , plus 
one squadron of F-4s. Also, there will be only two MmWAY-clas s 
carriers operating during the FY 1966-70 period, thus reducing the 
F-4 requirement by two squadrons . Accordingly, we are reducing the 
previously planned FY 196 6 procurement of F-4e . I will discuss the 
aircraft procurement program in greater detail later in this statement. 

As I stated last year, ve will continue to increase the number of 
attack aircraft per carrier, taking advantage of the space made avail- 
able by the reduction in heavy attack aircraft as the carriers are 
relieved of their strategic mission in 1966 . This year, we increased 
the number of light attack aircraft per squadron from 12 to 14, and 
by end FY 1967, ve intend to increase the number of light attack 
squadrons per FORRES TAL-clas s carrier from two to three. The total 
number of light attack aircraft in the carrier forces is planned to 
increase by more than 20 percent over the program period. 

We will continue to buy two types of attack aircraft, the A -6ft 
which is especially designed for low-level bombing at night and in bad 
weather, and the A-7A (VAL) the new highly effective replacement for 
the A-4E which I described to you last year. 

As shown on Table 8, the number of reconnaissance aircraft in 
the carrier forces will continue to increase over the next few years, 
reflecting the growing importance of this function. The program will 
provide six RA-5Cs per FORRES TAL-class carrier. We have also included 
nearly $9 milli on In the FY 1966 budget to complete the project far 
extending the life of the KF-8As, which will continue to be used 
aboard ESSEX and MIDWAY- class carriers. 

During the past year, we continued to encounter difficulty in 
the development of some of the electronic sub-systems for the E-2A, 
but we are still hopeful that they can be made acceptable even though 
the performance may be below the original design specifications. As 
a result of these difficulties, ve have had to stretch out through 
FY 19 w the previously planned procurement program. 
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Although I aojiot_cansid«^tt^s^^ies^orcpl^ted^^^a^^3^ii^ 
means conclus 

^tbey do present a more favorable 
"p^u^^than ve had before, sufficiently so to permit some adjustment 
in the ASW programs I presented here last year* 



a* ASW Carriers (CVS) 


We now have nine CVSs, all ESSEX-class. These snips are still 
MgViy serviceable as ASW carriers, since they have the speed, range, 
and space required for all ASW weapons systems now current or likely 
to be developed in the next few years. Moreover, the older CVSs will 
be Ty replaced by the more up-to-date BS i i k x - clas s CVAs, as 

they are in turn replaced by new PORHESTAL-class ships in the attack 
carrier force. 


ASW carrier farces w ill continue to be equipped with both 
fixed-wing and helicopter aircraft as shown on Table o. We are now 
buying the S-2E long range search aircraft for the fixed-wing require- 
ment and the SH-3A for the helicopter. As these aircraft are 
delivered they will replace the older types . - We have also provided 
each carrier with a few A-4Cs released from the attack carrier forces 
in order to give them a limited intercept and air defense capability. 
In addition, ve maintain 12 squadrons of fixed-wing aircraft and four 
squadrons of helicopters in the Naval Reserve. 


b. Attack Submarine Forces 


By the end of the current fiscal year, the submarine forces, 
excluding POLARIS, will number 104 ships Including 23 nuclear-powered. 
We had planned to have 27 SSRs in operation by that date but, as in 
the case of the POLARIS, the submarine safety program caused a delay 
in the program. By end FI 1966, ve expect to be back on schedule. 








submarine warfare. Because some of the basic technology required far 
such a ship has yet to be developed, we are concentrating on the. 
reoui red sub-systems - an integrated sonar system featuring “ actlve 
an ASW command and control system, a gas 
turtto^ropwJn^Hm^; and an integrated combat system. The ^es" 1 * 6 
of these fourseparate developments may, vhere applicable, be ba f k ' 
fitted to currently operational or programed ASW swface s pa 
as applied to a future high performance DE optimized for all ASW tasks. 

Last year we cancelled our plan to convert 13 DD-931 tOa? 8 
destroyers to TARTAR missile ships for reasons which I have 
discussed. All of these ships are less than nine y ear s° 1<1 : 
are fast enough to escort attack carriers . In their ^ 

ation however, they lack a standoff weapon and other modern ASW 
equipment. We can provide these ships with ASROC, 6 ip _ 

Underwater Battery Fire Control System, irspr^ed commu^catio^ equip 
ment, a new variable-depth sonar and improved ECM capabaities Pi 
certain minor structural modifications, at a cost of about $12 million 
each With these improvements the DD-931-cl * 88 destroyers would be 
comparable to^or evL better in the ASW role than, the BE. we are 
nOT^building at the cost of about $27 million each. Ac c °ndlngly,we 

have included $60 million in the FX ^ last 

of these conversions; five more are scheduled for FI 9 7 

three in FI 19^8* 

' By the end of the current fiscal year, there will J’®^ 
other destroyer types in the active flee*, inciudtog mul 
*na ASW shins . Last year X told you that beginning in FT 1907, we 
to reteimi number of DDs in the active fleet beyond their 
scheduled^ retirement dates in order to increase our 
capabilities at a small increase in program to 8 * 8 - ^ 

up toe overall DE/lID force level, we plan to retain additional^ 
toyond their currently scheduled retirement dates, one in FT I960, an 
between 9 and 15 during the FX 1967-70 period. 

We also have a large number of destroyer-type ships in toe reserve 
fleet The 38 destroyer types in the Naval Reserve Training Fleet 
^Sd'loiTthe fleet Sithina matter of days. These ships are kept 

Jo “ nartially manning them with active duty Navy 

5 SfS Oeingdrawn from the NavalReserve. 
Another M ships cou ld probably be activated in an as i^^ition 

JSSa^^^^^S^S^Str^erlty^^nips^nnis, ^ t ° tal 
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3. Multi-Purpose Ships 

On Table 8, under the 

those ships which possess capabllltles^for^bothBanti ^ ^ fleet at 

and fleet air defense. There will 3^ which will be destroyer 

th^endofthe^rent fiscal g > ^^ Jg Oded sdssile capacity 

W^iiT le fri gates In JgeJ IegCT^Z 
pow ered TRUXTU HjX^ ~ 

“j sirS'SLT “ssr. r ssr» rss»’ssiSK» 



,, ,, ,„ t veaj . The last cost estimate for this program was 
Mllion. ^ DTOs^a^ 6 ' 

of the TARTAR improvement prog^ or the availabil ty f a 
missile system. But, as I said at that time, these cancexu^i™ 

^e^iTd^^ 

" 1566 

R&D alone. 

Over &U0 million has been reprogramed since FX 1963 ^° r ^ ®°" 

m ™™>. ^ "£\S2 

SS*r! $TS«™ «£-«-. ■*> « «« 

funds still available from past reprogramings . 

in the FX 1966 budget to ^ d ^aken the develop- 

r kvs.'Mess =»?£«» sTms; 

ss’.sk -*g:c : Zrrzdsrz ™ 

tude and multi-target discrimination capability, and at a smaiu 
per missile than either the TARTAR or TERRIER. 

To provide for better fleet air defense in the 197 °s, tte 
is currently studying an AdvB f !^frf^e f^/^Lluded 

r«f s&r. ssi -iSr \£ “ 
sssvss sswa-jax^i WgsS - 

the interim ve are proposing other measures to improve fleet 
defense . 

As shown on Table 9, ve now propose to convert °r 
existing guided missile ships -- four con?^ 

on Table 8. In addition, ve in fv-i cates — during their regularly 
a»^SSx! B, SS. «*S i 2S£- «-■ and are 
therefore not included in this Table. 
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algo considered constructing a 

In our FY 19& FroeP^revlev, ^ .scort for the 

thir d DXXffl to provide an additi onal J^ c ^Jf^ bU j.ty of the 
CTAH EHffiRPRISE and to angment ^-verTifter considering all the 
nuclear task force as a vhole . Hoverer^ of ^ uiely threat, 

relevant factors. In cludi ng the size “d ab ^ t $ 150 million) and 

ST^h cost of anev^Cnowes^^^^ ^EH^UsE (five 
the air defense capability a2r ^ d ^ e^dsting escorts,) X am 

merrier and one TOIflS ?ysteffi« on at y^s time. If, after 

not reconnending c<y taction of the 1^ ^ fense capability is needed, 
further study, ve md ttot addlti^al “ EfflEKFRISE Itself, 
ve should consider Installin g a SA M “L, Although a SAM 

as tas been done vith the an escort deployed In 

system on the CVA is not as effe « t ^ v * voula cost only one-fifth as 

Z direction of the ZZ the 

notch as a new BEfl S* *£02 vor rectors -presently programed 

I*.. Mine Warfare Forces 

The nine varfare farce ProP^^J^ s^ltot^resSted to the 
essentially the same f 88 ^^dltlon, ve also maintain 12 

^S^v^r’lnT^sUte of readiness In the Havsl Reserve 





We nov propose to add two *ESs and two Mine Countermeasure 
Support Ships (one each in FT 1969 and YL 1970) to the previously 
approved program. Hie support ships are needed to provide logistics 
s upp o r t to existing and planned mine countermeasure forces. 

To increase the effectiveness of existing forces, ve also plan, 
in FT 1 966, to procure H ne w nlnehimt ing sonars vhich will be retro- 
fitted into existing MSOs 


5. Amphibious Assault Ships 

' Last year, I stated that although ve had greatly increased our 
amphibious lift capability in 19& trm. l-l/2 division/ving teams to 
approximately two and the number of amphibious ships fran 111 to pi, 
the Slav speed of most of these ships, only 8-1/2 to 13 knots, and a 
shortage of ccmbat vehicle lift made it necessary to program another 
substantial increase in this area. I therefore proposed that ve 
retain In the active fleet ships vhich had previously been scheduled 
for retirement and increase the construction program from the 3© ships 
previously planned for Tl 1965-1968 to 52 ships with 13 more added in 
FI 1969. This revised shipbuilding program doubled the number of 
LSDs (Landing Ship Lock) and tripled the number of Ship 

Tank) while halving the construction program for LFDs (Amphibious^ 
Transport Dock) and LPSs (Amphibious Assault Ship) to bring them into 
balance with the other types. 

Our studies this confirm that this revised rcrosxam will 
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provide for an orderly replacement of World War II ships, and improve 
response time. These new ships, together with the modernized lift 
now in the fleet or under construction, will provide, by IT 1972, 20- 
knot lift for 1-1/2 division/wing teams. Lift for the remaining one- 
half division/wing team would be provided with older ships. A total ^ 
of 15 ships are planned for construction in IT 1966 at a cost of $^94 
million. 

In order to provide increased ship-to-shore firepower to "cover" 
the landing forces during an amphibious assault, we propose to 
reactivate during IT 1966 three Medium Landing Ships, Rocket (LSMR) 
and one Inshore Fire Support Ship ( IFS ) now in the reserve fleet. The 
LSMR can fire 5,000 5” stabilized rockets at ranges of 2,500, 5,000 
and 10,000 yards and has a maximum sustained speed of 12-1/2 knots. 

The IFS is a smaller but faster rocket launching ship. In addition, 
we now plan to retain in the fleet two Heavy Gun Cruisers (CA) shown 
under Multi-Purpose Ships on Table 8 which had previously been 
scheduled for deactivation in IT 1967-1968. 

The req uir e m ent for ship-to-shore firepower is still under study 
and we may recommend at a later time the activation of additional 
ships from the reserve fleet or the construction of a more efficient 
landing force support ship. 

6. Logistic, Operational Support and Direct Support Ships 

There are now about 160 logistical and operational support ships 
in the force and we plan to maintain about that number throughout the 
program period. We had hoped that we wcaild be able to phase more of 
the older ships out as new and more efficient ships were introduced. 
However, our analyses show that some of the older ships would be needed 
to satisfy peak requirements. We are proposing construction of seven 
logistical and operational support snips in IT 1966 at a cost of $259 
million, one less than planned last year. One of the two fast supply 
ships (AFS) previously included in the IT 19^6 program has now been 
tentatively scheduled for FY 1970, thereby leveling out the rate of 
construction to one ship per year during FY 1966-1970. For the 
program period, we propose to construct 62 ships at a total cost of 
over $l-l/2 billion. 

In addition to the proposed ship construction program, we are 
also requesting $7.1 million in FY 1966 for the procurement of ten 
UH-46A helicopters. These helicopters will be used aboard underway 
replenishment ships to provide a vertical replenishment capability. 
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Ve also plan to construct two direct support ships In FI 1966, one 
Submarine Vender (AS) and one Destroyer Vender (AD), at a cost of about 
$11? million, to replace older, less effective ships. These new 
tenders are needed to service the growing fleet of nuclear-powered sub- 
marines and guided missile destroyers. 

The total Havy General Purpose Forces shipbuilding and conversion 
Is shown on Table 9. 

7. Other Uavy Aircraft 

As shown cm Table 8, the Havy will maintain about 8l Fleet Tactical 
Support Aircraft during FI 1966-1970 — 31 heavy transports and l4 
medium transports to provide organic Havy airlift, and 36 carrier-on- 
board delivery aircraft used to deliver high priority items directly 
to the carrier farces. 

The Havy will also maintain about 335 Fleet Support Aircraft 
throughout the program period. Of this total: 30 are used to conduct 
teste on fleet aircraft weapons systems and develop tactics for their 
use; about 150 helicopters are used for general utility purposes such 
as search and rescue for carriers, vertical replenishment, hydrographic 
surveys, icebreaking and drone retrieval; and about 150 fixed-wing 
aircraft are used for various types of fleet training such as torpedo 
retrieval, tewing targets or controlling drones for fleet gunnery or 
missile training and far electronic countermeasures exercises. 

The inventory of Other S upp or t Aircraft (for general administra- 
tive use) which has been declining steadily over the last few years 
will begin to level out over the program period at about 170 aircraft, 
about 55 percent of the number ve supported in FI 1962. 

8. Marine Corps Forces 

Dir lug FI 1966 and throughout the program period, the Marine 
Corps, manned by about 193,000 active duty personnel, will continue 
to mpintain an active force of three combat divisions and three air- 
craft wings plus combat and support units. The Marine Corps Reserve 
has now been reorganized to provide a fourth division/ wing team upon 
mobilization. 

As shown on Table 10, all Marine Corps forces will remain at 
present levels over the FI 1966-70 period. Though not evident from 
the Table, ve have taken steps to augment the capability of the exist- 
ing HAWK missile battalions. At present, each battalion consists of 
a Headquarters and Service battery and four firing batteries of which 
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three are In active status and the fourth in reserve. Ve new intend 
to activate the fourth battery for each of the active duty battalions 
at a snail Increase In operating costs; they should become opera- 
tional in FI 1966. The addition of a fourth battery to each active 
duty battalion will provide two to three times mare coverage than the 
present three battery formation and will provide defense in depth 
regardless of the direction of attack, as well as an Increased capa- 
bility to cope with saturation raids. 

At the end of the current fiscal year, the three active Jferine 
Aircraft Wings will have about 1130 combat and combat support aircraft. 
The number of fighter aircraft will remain at 225 over the PI 1966-70 
period, but the effectiveness of this force will improve greatly as 
the new F-4e replace the last of the F-8e in FI 1906-67* The number 
of attack aircraft will decline somewhat, however, as the A-6A and A-7A 
begin to replace the older A-4e. The number of helicopters on the 
other bend will continue to increase over the next few years, reflect- 
ing our recent emphasis on the vertical envelopment capability. 

To meet Marine Corps fighter requirements we will continue to 
buy the F-4, and by end FY 19 68, all 15 fighter squadrons will be 
equipped solely with F-4s armed with SIDEWINDER and SPARROW air-to- 
air missiles . We will begin to replace older Marine Carps F-4s with 
the newer models when they are released from the Havy as the F- 111B 
becomes available. 

For the attack squadAms, we will continue to buy the A-6A to 
provide the Marine Carps with an all-weather, dose-air support and 
interdiction capability. We -also plan to make our first buy of the 
new A-7A (VAL) aircraft for the Marine Carps in FI 1966 and the first 
units will become operational in FI 1968. 

We completed our procurement of photographic reconnaissance air- 
craft far the Marine Corps in FI 1965 . Ihe first of the new KF-4Be 
will begin replacing the obsolescent HF-8As in FI 1966. As we are 
replacing the RF-8As on a one -for -one basis with the more highly 
sophisticated RF-4B, we can expect to realize significant gains in 
reconnaissance capability* 

For the vertical envelopment mission, we are buying large quan- 
tities of CH-46A medium helicopters, a tandem rotor, twin turbine- 
powered helicopter with a normal payload of 4, CXX) lbs. or 17 men. 

This aircraft is replacing the single rotor, reciprocating engine 
UH-34D which las a cargo load of only 2,700 lbs. or 12 men. We are 
also buying smaller quantities of the CH-53A all-weather cargo and 
troop transport helicopter. First deliveries of the CH-53A will be 
made in FI 1966. 
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9. Ravy and Marine Carpe Reserve Farces 

As I mentioned earlier, the Havy maintains in full operational 
readiness “reserve training ships a force of 38 deB^sand 
destroyer escorts and 12 mine warfare vessels, shown on 
more modem ships becase available from the act: Ive: forces, 

+>1A nWer ships vill be phased out. In addition to these >0 reserve 
f ining ghi-pe the Ravy also maintains about 600 ships of all 'tyP ® 8 
^^Tek^Sies "B" and "C". *»t of these »£ps~^ 

4 -p be brought to full operational readiness by M *6 months 

cJKtlL wouldTe quite different fro that of our 

active fleet ships . 

The Marine Corps Reserve, as 1 stated last year, now ' 

vith tte reception of certain headquarters elements which will be formed 
by the active forces upon mobilization, most of the elements of the 
Uth division/wing team, in addition to certain elements required to 
augment active farces upon mobilization. 

Havy and Marine Corps reserve aircraft will conti “^ t ° 
about 805 aircraft throughout the program period, as i sho wn cm teble 
11 Current r 1 *"" call for the reserve components to produce 40 
^d^^ftlr^call-up'' - 27 AStf, six attack, two fighter and five 
helicopter support squadrons. 

10. Ravy and Marine Corps Aircraft Procurement 

. .v__ rtn qiovn e to propose to buy a total of 659 aircraft 

of all types in FY 1966 at a cost of $1,545 **“ 

modernization of the Havy and Marine Corps aircraft inventories. 

Tb meet the fighter requirements of both the Havy and the Marine 
Carps wT^opose S procu^nt of 90 U- £» 

124 ii FI 19<C This is significantly fewer then the 132 F-4e we 
scheduled last year for procurement in FI 19^6 ; but, as I mentioned 
tiT^^izSiS of the two HTOAY-class carriers entails 
tS removal frem the force for five years of one carrier operating 
Z squadrons of F-4e and its replacement by an ESSEX-class carrier 
Tfttinc F-8s which are already available. In addition, last year 
rS^^iX pl^ed to replace F-4s with F-llls on a one-for- 
one basis. We have now decided to replace the F-4e on a lessen 
one-to-one basis . Consistent with this decision, we are cutting s 
SLd squadron of F-4s from the procurement level planned last year. 

During the current year, we will begin to buy the F-4J with the 
new AWO-IO fire control system and the ASW-21 comnand 
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principal advantage over the F-4B, however, will hean improved 
capability against low altitude targets since it will he fitted with 
a p uls e doppler radar . 

Last year we planned to procure our first increment of 15 
F-lllBs In FT 1966. We have, however, encount ered sire developmen 
problems with the fire control system for the PHOENIX niBsile. ® ince 
the system must be Incorporated Into the airplane, we have hadto 
slip toe aircraft production schedule and have reduced toe FI 1966 
buy P frcm toe 15 previously planned to four. An additional 128 air- 
SrffSe progranedfor the FY 1967-1969 period, the a^enumber 
planned last year, and we have tentatively scheduled 88 aircraft for 
FT 1970. Despite toe delays In the PHOENIX, logo 

first squadron of F-UIBb to be operational by the end of FY 1969- 

We are proposing to buy l40 A-7As in FT 1966, our first major 
procurement of this aircraft. We will continue to buy toe A-7A In 
large numbers through FT 1970. 

Funds are also Included for the procurement of 74 A-6 As in 
FT 1966. the same number as planned last year. An additional ly 
SrSaft ^1 ^procured in FY 1967-1968 to complete Navy and Marine 
Corps requirements. 

Last year we requested and toe Congress appropriated $176 million 
for tte E-2Harly waning aircraft program, Including toe procurement 
of 20 aircraft to add to toe 59 for which funds were f^proprlnted in 
prior years. As I mentioned last year, this program has enccamtered 
ronslderable cost increases resulting frcm 
difficulties with some of the electronics subsystems, 
toe long-range radar. The E-2A program was initiated el^t years ago 
In FY 1957, but the radar problem has not as yet been solved. 

I noted earlier, in connection with toe Air Force AWACS project, 
that thetechnology involved in airborne radar detection of aircraft 
in the presence of surface clutter is ertrosely 

extremely important to air defense. Therefore, we believe the E 2A 
program shSTbe continued, but at a slower rate. We now P-^s eJo 
holdproduction to one per month in order to keep 

we continue our efforts to solve ttor^^tole^Tto 24airoraft 
py logo and toe 14 in FY 1964 will be stretched over a 
££iS of three years and two months, leaving ten aircraft to funded 
to^FY 1966 to continue the one-a-monto rate. $106 milli on of the $176 
fcTre 1965 will he applied to the 59 aircraft auto- 
. _ , w iq64 pnTHng a total through the current fiscal year 

^$970^111^1 (Including BH>). The renaming $70 million has been 
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applied against the FT 1966 budget. The FT 1966 E-2A program will 
require $123.6 million in TO* — $121.2 million for ten aircraft and 
$2,4 million for continued development of the radar. 

We have tentatively programed an additional 12 aircraft in 
w 1967 and 12 in FY 19 68, which would complete the requirement . The 
E-2A could significantly increase the Kavy’s air defense < capabilitiM, 
particularly against low altitude attack — provided that the deficien- 
cies in the electronics subsystems can be corrected. 

For the ASW carrier forces, ve propose to buy 36 S-2E fixed-wing 
aircraft, 12 less than proposed last year. This should be our 
final buy of the S-2E, as it meets our force objective of 160 
craft. We now intend to procure only 2b SH-3D helicopters in FT 19°6, 
instead of the 30 planned last year but we are adding another 24 for 
FY 1967. This schedule will provide an orderly procurement pattern 
toward reaching our total farce requirement. 

As I indicated earlier, we intend to increase the number of patrol 
squadrons from 29 to 30. In addition, in order to make the P-2 avail- 
able for the reserve forces and to modernize the 30 squadron force 
generally, we now propose to procure 180 P-3A aircraft over the FY 
1966-1969 period instead of the 128 proposed last year, or 45 per year 
instead of 32 per year. 

A total of 140 helicopters is requested for the Navy and Marine 
Corps — 90 CE-k6As, ten UH— 46 As and CH-53As. Last year we had 
planned to procure 110 CB-k6te in FY 1 966; but we have educed our 
planned procurement to 90. We had also proposed to equip the CH-53A 
with a very elaborate avionics package called IHAS, which tairned ou 
to cost about $600,000-700,000 per aircraft. We are new studying the 
possibilities of applying IHAS components to other Navy and Army 
helicopters, with the hope of cutting unit costs in half through * 
larger volume of procurement. This system would provide the CH-53A 
and other helicopters an improved all-weather capabilit. to navigate 
In formation to assault landing areas by day or night or in bad 
weather . 

For the fleet tactical support role, I am recamnending procure- 
ment of five C-2A carrier-on-board delivery aircraft ^5 

had intended to complete our procurement of this aircraft in FI 19°° 
but, because of the recent slippage in the C-2A program, we have 
deferred part of our previously planned FY 19 66 procurement to FY 
1967. When completed, the 23 C-2As in the program will provide one 
aircrart for each attack and ASW carrier. 
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In the trainer category, ve propose to procure 91 aircraft in 
FI 1966 , including l8 T-2Be and 73 TA- 4 Es. Baaed on our revised 
estimates of requirements for basic Jet trainers, ve have reduced our 
procurement objectives for the T-2B fran 36 previously pl ann ed for 
FT 1966-67 to 18 , thereby cancelling the FI 1967 quantity. However, 
ve now plan to procure a total of 152 TA-4£s, a two-seat modification 
of the single-seat A-4 e. The TA-4E will replace the TF-9Js In the 
Combat Readiness Air Wings and the Marine Training Squadrons, thereby 
releasing the TF- 9 Js to the Advanced Tralnli^ Canmand. We have 
already reprogramed with Congressi ona l approval $58.5 million of 
FI 1965 funds to procure an initial increment of 35 aircraft. $ 57*6 
million is included in the FI 1966 budget to buy 73 aircraft, and an 
additional 44 will be procured in FI 1967* 

11. Other Navy Procurement 

The tentative logistics objective for the Navy in 1966 is to 
acquire sufficient stocks to s up port six cal endar months of combat 
cons unction with an average of two- thirds of the force c ommi tted. 

More specifically, ve propose to provide ship fills and initial equip- 
ment allo wance far the active fleet and for selected reserve ships, 
plus 90 coabat days of consumption for the active fleet and high 
readiness reserve ships (category ALPHA - 50 ships), and 30 canbat 
days far other selected reserve ships (category BRAVO - 202 ships). 
Anti-aircraft missile requirements, however, have been adjusted to 
conform to our best estimates of aircraft targets that mi g h t actually 
have to be engaged. 

With respect to attack carrier aviation, our tentative objective 
is to provide initial allowances and combat consumables for six 
calendar months of operation (28,000 sorties). 

To achieve these nmteriel objectives, ve are requesting about 
$761 milli on for Navy missiles, ordnance, aammition and other combat 
consumables — an increase of about $114 million over the amount pro- 
vided last year. 

During the past year, ve have taken a hard look at our inventory 
objectives for air-to-air missiles in the light of the expected 
threat, peacetime training, and necessary safety factors. As a 
result, ve have revised our previously approved procurement plans 
for FI 1965 and FI 1966* 

Far the SIDEWINDER I-C (IRAH) missile, our objective is to keep 
a production line going until the new FHOEHTX missile begins phasing 
in in FI 1969. To accomplish this objective ve plan to level off 
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production at about 150 miaaileB per month. At that rate the ***963 
and FT 196k procurement!, can keep the line going through th« current 
fiscal year and the planned FT 1965 procurement of 1,280 missiles can 
be postponed to FT 19^6* 

As I mentioned earlier, we have been experi encing development 
problems with the fire control system for the PHOENIX missile, and 
we will continue development work in FY 1966 at a cost of *71 
million. We now plan to initiate procurement of this missile in 
F¥ 1967, in phase with the revised F- 1 11B delivery program. 

The procurement of TARTAR, TERRIER and TAI0S funded through 
the current fiscal year will provide an average inventory of over 
1-1 "ship fills" for all ships using these missiles. Jbr TAIX®, 
we propose procurement of 9 ^ missiles, the same number as in FI 1965- 
We have already met our inventory objective for this missile and the 
9k per year rate is the most economical to meet our peacetime con- 
sumption requirements. We plan to procure 156 TAR^ missiles in 
FI 1966, 50 fewer than FI 1965- This procurement will satisfy our 
revised'peacetime consumption requirement and build °ur^e^rtes 
to 100 percent of the objective. We will also procure *80 THffilER 
missiles in FI 1966, more than double this year's buy. 
sion of four KLGs and two CAGs from the beam-riding to the honing 
version of the missile, which I spoke about earlier, have greatly 
increased requirements for the latter. As our inventory ofthe 
beam-riding version is now in excess of requirements, we are studying 
the feasibility of conversion. 

In addition to the 156 TARTARS and ’ ^^Lrdized" 

procurement in FI 1966, we plan to procure 100 of the ne » 

TARTAR/TEHHIER missile which I mentioned before- TheB ?,J D i^!! 
will be used for test, evaluation and documentation. All ^ur 
TARTAR and TERRIER procurements will be of the standardized mod . 

The current year's program for air-to- surface ordnanceoriginally 
included 3,500 radio-guided BULLPUF B short range supersonic tactical 
missiles . ^ However, wTnow propose to cancel this buy since the Hay 
feels that assets accumulated through FI 196^ and previous pro 
ments are sufficient in view of the substantial procurements now being 
made of the newer SNAKEYE, WALLEYE and CBU-3. 

Last year, we planned to buy in Ff 1965 50,000 SNAKEIE I 500 
pound and 1,3, 00C SNAKEYE I 250 pound bombs at a cost of aboutJbO 
million. Unanticipated price savings in the FY 196k and FI 19t>5 
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which provide a precise, deliberate, long range weapon delivery 
capability to complement the fast-reaction ASROC. 

Recent, more detailed analysis of the total requirements for 
ship gun fire support — including land combat, amphibious, anti- 
aircraft and anti -Junk operations — has caused us to increase our 
inventory objectives for three inch and five inch amnunition for 
ship guns. About $31 million has been included in the YlVjbb 
budget for these rounds compared with $11 million in FT 1965* 
Procurement of expendable ordnance will be about $125 million 
above FI 196 5 • 

Electronics procurement will also be increased over the 
current year’s level. Among the items being procured will be 
three AN/SPS-U8 three-dimensional radars (at a cost of $7*1 million;, 
which I mentioned earlier in connection with our plans to modernize 
a number of guided missile ships. We also propose to continue 
procurement ($21.6 million) for the Navy Tactical Data System. 

The Navy will also undertake an extensive program of in-service 
modification of existing sonars as part of the overall effort 
to raise ASW capabilities — at a cost of $20 million in FI 
1965 and $33 million in FI 19 66. In addition to improvements 
in AAW and ASW electronics equipment, the Navy has included $57 
million in its FI 1966 procurement request for the second increment 
of its shipboard communications modernization program which I 
mentioned last year. The program is designed to meet fleet require- 
ments for increased capacity, speed, accuracy and security and is 
expected to improve overall fleet communications by at least 100 
percent. The Navy will also procure five shipboard satellite 
terminals ($3 million) for use in connection with the Defense 
Cosmnuni cations Satellite Program. 

Nearly $19 million is included in the FI 1965 Navy program 
for the procurement of automatic data processing equipment and 
an additional $6.3 million of equipment will be procured in FT 
1966. Resultant reductions in rental costs are estimated at 
$1.6 million in FI 1965 and $5.^ million per year thereafter. 

12. Marine Corps Procurement 

Our logistics objective for the Marine Corps ground forces 
is to provide sufficient materiel to equip and sustain four 
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divisions In combat for six calendar months, a total of 20 
division/months of combat consumption of vhicb four division/ 
months are computed at assault rates. For ltor £® 
aircraft vines, our objective is to provide sufficient 
materiel to equip and sustain all four wings in combat or 
six calendar months with tvo-thirds of the force engaged 
U1*,000 sorties of combat consumption. 

A total program of *118.4 million reconmended for 
Marine Corps procurement in fiscal year 1966, scmevhat less 
than vas provided for fiscal year 1965- 

of equipment modernization and the buildup in mobilization 
reserve stocks since FT 1962 permits a lover level of pro- 
curement nov. 

For 7.62 mm. ammunition, $5.0 million ie requested. 

About $27.1 million is proposed for other aanunition and 
ordnance equipment, primarily for peacetime training. 

As I mentioned in connection with Army missile pro- 
curement, we have requested Congressional approval to 
reprogram FI 1965 funds to initiate RHip procurement this 
year in order to get this much Deeded missile into the 
hands of troops as soon as possible. ^ the Marine 
Corps, ve propose to reprogram $l°.° ^niCTi t hle y e 
begin procurement, and we are requesting $8.7 J? 

our FY 19 66 budget to procure an additional 1,505 miseil s. 

Tbe FY 1966 budget also includes about $25.6 million for 
the procurement of support vehicles, deluding 7^0 two and 
one-half ton and 600 five-ton trucks. Six million five 
hundred thousand dollars is also included for th ® i^^th 
of ten large amphibious assault fuel ay stems to support both 
the ground and aviation units of the landing force. 

In the electronics category, the Marine Corps would 
buy in FT 19 66, a variety of radar, radio and other 
cocmruni cat ions equipment including $4.0 ulXLionfor e 
new AN/TIXj- 17 electronic countermeasures set and 
million for the PRC-25 radio. 
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E. AIR FORCE GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 

Because of the critical iajportance of tactical airpcwer to our 
position in Europe, we have made a major effort during the last four 
years to expand and modernize the Air Force Oeneral Purpose Farces and 
provide them with the wartime stocks needed for sustained non-nuclear 
combat. These objectives have been substantially attained. The chief 
remaining shortcoming is the excessive vulnerability of our forces 
overseas to conventional attack and ve are again proposing a solution 
to that problem. 

1. Tactical Fighter Forces 

As shewn on Table 13, we are continuing to program towards a 
tactical fighter force of 24 wings with 1740 aircraft by FI 19o9 5 
this is the same size force we planned a year ago. However, I now 
believe we can prudently plan on a somewhat slower rate of moderniza- 
tion than we envisioned then. 

For the past two years we have been tentatively planning for an 
?-k force of 14 wings (1020 aircraft). The F-4 has indeed proved to 
be a fine high performance, versatile aircraft; nevertheless, we do 
pay a price for this versatility and ve should not buy more of these 
aircraft than ve are likely to need. Based on our continuing study 
of tactical air power requirements and the great increases in capa- 
bility, both realized in recent years and projected for the future, 
we new propose to reduce the tentative F-4 force objective by two 
wings — to 12 wings (873 aircraft), as shewn on Table 13. To main- 
tain the planned force structure at 24 wings in FY 1968 and there- 
after, ve propose to retain in the active forces F-lOOs previously 
scheduled to be transferred to the Air Rational Guard in FY 19°7-70. 

The buildup schedule shown on the. table envisions a force of 
ten F-lll wings by FI 1973* However, it is too early to project the 
ultimate F-lll force level and this objective should be considered 
tentative. 

We still plan to withdraw the F-102 interceptor aircraft deployed 
overseas, but we are deferring for the time being the phase out of 
the F-102 squadron (21 UE aircraft) based in the Philippines which 
was previously scheduled to take place this year. We will keep these 
aircraft there as long as they are needed in that area, but for plan- 
ning purposes, ve show them phasing out of the force by end FI i960. 

We also plan to retain two squadrons of F-102s in the active force 
through FI 1968 to help compensate for a slower F-4E delivery schedule. 
By end FI 1969, all F-102s will have been phased out of the active 
tactical forces. 
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for 96 RF-4Cs requested in the FY 1966 budget would sake up those re- 
ductlonfl and provide sufficient aircraft to enable us to maintain the 
full 14 squadron force through F* 1973* The related slippage in 
RF-UC delivery schedule would be partially offset by retaining additional 
rb-66s through FI 1966- 

Last year we very tentatively scheduled the first operational 
units of RF-llls for FI 1969- I* now appears that the capability of 
the reconnaissance force at that tine will be large enough to permit 
deferral of the introduction of this new aircraft. The Air Force has 
been requested to restudy the entire tactical reconnaissance require- 
ment, including the RF-111. Pending the completion and review of that 
study, the full development of the RF-111 has been postponed. In the 
interim /the tactical reconnaissance requirement will be met with six 
RF-101 and l4 RF-4C squadrons. 

4. KB-50 Tankers 

Last year we had planned on keeping one squadron of KB-50 takers 
in the active force through the end of the current fiscal year. These 
aircraft, however, have proved very difficult to maintain in a eaf 
operating condition and we decided to phase them out this year. 

KE-135 aircraft of the Strategic Air Comaand will be used to meet the 
tactical requirements for tanker support. 

5. Special Air Warfare Forces 

The Special Air Warfare Forces at the end of the current fiscal 
year will number 270 aircraft, an increase of 86 over the Previous ye - 
These forces presently include such aircraft as the B-26, the T-M, the 
A-l£. the C-46, the U-10 ana the C-123- We plan to continue a force 
of approximately this size and composition throughout the program period. 
However, we still have much to learn about the application o f ai r 
power to the wide range of counterinsurgency threats we are likely 
to face over the next five or ten years. We have Presentlyunder 
development a new counterinsurgency aircraft called LARA 
reconnaissance aircraft) which will be optimized for lower crdersof 
conflict where the requirement for transport dominates the need fo £ 
fire power. Against more intensive, better organized opposition, we 
prese^ have the A-1E operational in Viet Item. 

nent for this aircraft will probably he needed at seme time inthe 
future, until we can be more certain of the type of ^rcraftneeded, 
we have decided against proposing any completely new 
procurement for this purpose at this time. Instead, « will continue 
our studies of various presently available aircraft or modification 
thereof which could be accomplished with modest development, and which 
could be adapted to this role* 
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6. Tactical Missiles 

At the present time, ve have 88 MACB-A (M3M-13A) and 18 MACB-B 
(MQM-13B) tactical missiles in Germany and 36 MACE- Be in Okinawa. The 
MACE- As are deployed in a soft configuration and are extremely 
vulnerable to surprise attack. As previously described, velntend 
to build up our quick reacting HRSHIHG missile capability in Oe™any 
very significantly over the next few years. By the end of 71 196b, 
this build-up will be sufficiently well along to allow us to P 1 * 88 * 
out the MACE As. By FX 1969 we should also be able to phase out the 
18 MACE-Bs in Europe. Die 36 MACE- Be in Okinawa will continue to 
represent a useful capability for as far ahead as we can see and they 
vill be retained. 

7. Air National Guard Forces 

Ibe Air National Guard general purpose forces at end 7 X 1965 
consist of about 800 aircraft, including 23 fighter squadrons, ^re- 
naissance squadrons and five squadronsof KC-97 tankers . ^ 8 18 

tentatively planned to hold at about 800 aircraft through end FX 1970. 

The presently planned force structure of the Air Rational Guard 
differs somewhat from that projected a year ago, principally as a 
result of the previously discussed changes in the active forces. ' 

the Guard will receive F-lOOs on a somewhat slower schedule and will 
retain their F-S4s and F-86s somewhat longer to fill the gap- 
Guard will also receive 5^ 7-lOls modified for 

thereby permitting the phaseout in FX 1966 of 36 of the HB-5TS which 
have a much more limited capability in this role. 

8. Other Air Force Procurement 

Our non-nuclear ordnance stocks have been greatly increased over 
those existing four years ago and the critical shortage of modem 
munitions, missiles and other war consumables, which until only 
recently represented a serious constraint on our readiness, 6“ Been 
substantially overcome. Nevertheless, we should continue to build 
these stocks in an orderly fashion towards the tentative logistics 
objective ve established last year. 

Achievement of this objective would provide sufficient modem 
ordnance for about 63,000 sorties, i.e., the equivalent of JO days 
combat consumption for a 1,000 aircraft force computed at a monthly 
r^tTof 21 sorties per aircraft. With receipt of the current year s 

procurement, we will have about 35,000 sorties of modern^dnance ^ 
spite of the fact that the total carrying capability of the tactical 
air forces will have grown substantially with the delivery of 
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aircraft. The FY 19 66 program we are reco rnnen dlDg would build the 
capability of the force to over 50,000 sorties. We tentatively plan 
to reach the 63,000 sortie goal during FY 19^9# while concurrently 
still another significant addition to the total carrying 
capacity of the force. In fact, the FY 1970 force will be able to carry 
store five t ine s the bomb load of the FY 19^1 force. 

In addition to the 90-day stock objective for the most modern 
ordnance, ve also plan to buy enough fuel tanks and pylons to round 
out a balanced inventory of older types of ordnance for still another 
90 days of combat. 

We have included in our FY 1966 budget request a total of $328 
million for tactical non-nuclear or dnanc e (incl udin g $102 million for 
Special Air Warfare Forces), ca^ared with $234 million for 1965, 
(including $76 mill ion for Special Air Warfare Forces). Only about 
$100 million worth was procured in 1961 . Included in the FY 1966 
request is another increment of the anti-radar missile SHRIKE. By 
the end of FY 1966, the Air Force will have about 39 percent of the 
inventory objective of this missile . 

Bo further procurement of BULUPUP-B missiles is contemplated 
after the current fiscal year since we will begin replacing this 
radio-controlled, air -to- surface missile with the TV-controlled 
W AT.tJg VB glide bomb beginning in FY 1968 with deliveries from the 
initial procurement in FY 1966. However, in order to benefit fully 
from the advantageous prices obtained in the Navy's multi-year contract 
for BULLPUP-B, and to ensure an adequate inventory during 
before WALLEYE is available in large quantity at the end iT ®£ Tl ^ s > 
we propose to raise the current year's procurement of BULLFUP-B from 
2,200 to 3,990 missiles. 

Recent air -to- surface ordnance studies have revealed that Navy 
and Air Force stocks of BUUPUP-A missiles presently exceed our likely 
needs. Therefore, rather than procure complete BULLPiff trainer 
missiles for the Navy and Air Force, we will buy only the ******* ***** 
center section for use with these excess BULIPUP-As. Ibis will pro- 
duce a net saving of $8.2 million in the current fiscal year. For 
FY 1966, 3,000 inert sections for these missiles will be bought a 
a coat of $1.2 million (compared with a cost of $9.4 Billion for 
3,325 collate training mleellee). 

The Air Force will also buy nearly 85,000 SHAKE® 500 pound 
bcobe in FY 1966 at a cost of $4l Billion, thereby meeting their 
FY 1966 90-day inventory objective for this item. 
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9. Theater Air Base Vulnerability 


As I noted at the beginning ofthi. £ ^tT^duce 

General Purpose Forces tactical aircraft deployed on 

S\U ,»«««» »»> — 

attack. 

He have twice asked the ^^^‘^jJ^eS^Meonents of ccnibat 
shelters to protect aircraft and^ ^ beeQ denie d. I have again 
capability but each time our req other alternatives and I am 

reviewed this question to toe /^rehensive program of defensive 

STs^ra^^craftack offers the best solution. 

With respect to the alxcra« ^emselves^ “ 0 ^f£^^ctive 
shelter equipped with an ®™°j £ tAtloD weapons and against near 
against strafing, napalm and . weapons. Hiese shelters 

misses by all other types* ’^°^“^ 1 ^e r y^Ball fraction (five to 
would cost only about $11£>,000 eac h » protect. We have 

seven percent) of the v* 1116 t t0T 776 shelters for the Air Force, 

identified a hard core requirement for 11 BlUlon requested for the 
most of which would be in Europe- ,. 1 g 00 ^thelters to meet the highest 
Air Force for Ti 1966 ^ are requesting funds for to 

priority requirements. In addition, we ar 
Jferine Corps aircraft shelters. 

Our analyses also underscore ^ our 

deployed tactical air power to “f^ tlvely "neutralise" our aircraft 
forward air bases, which coul to destroy them. To meet 

«t a critical tin* without actually ■“<“» ,v nu t 45 million for the 
tils problaa, the FI 19*6 f " fo i-hour" rapid runway 

necessary equipsmnt and two in the Pacific. We 

repair capability at eii bases in Eurcp ^ proyide this capability at 
also propose to repro^m FI 19?? Marine Corps request would 

S Sf rilTaT^Sld in that country. 
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^ rtniv two of the most obvious measures which 

Ttese, of course, “ «Lo propose to camouflage 

we can and should take h ^ther vulnerability 

paint 750 tactical ‘^^f^Xge. Of course, the problem of 
reduction neasures as airbase csbouiu»b ppo tle» of 

actively defending the aliases HiscJsed earlier, 

forward air defense for . ^ ^ive this broader problem 

Itost active defense «asu^s ^ l*-Lp to soi t^ticai aircraft, 

will also contribute to the 4 ®*®“® ° f tactical aircraft 
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y. TACTICAL EXERCISES 

Tactical exercises for elements of the General Purpose Forces, as 
I noted 0 last^ year, serve «*ny i^ortant objectives: 

(1) S e cc^S 1 r»dLe6s t by 1 ftS^t t pi«ctloe i of ai ££ EL- 

(2) 

of our Allies upon vhm they would 
have to depend in wartime. 

(3) 

confidence in those which prove successful. 

(k) ^ *, u» 

that our war capability is botn greau 

several large scale exercises directed * 
vere ^“^^^ffe^etime Xhibious operation ever held, 

displayed our ability to »ve quictt ehore, have 
Expeditionary Force from the \Jnl country and then conduct a 

it "'marry vp " with units of a J ^TsTEEL PIKE vere 
sophisticated assault ^'^^.J^^^r^ortation Service, the 

KiKSiAW 

sj «r s— « 
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estimated for the current year. 

lest July, I requested latitude Abilities 

joint task force to conduct taataofttJLi anti-air defensive 

of our tactical and strategic airc forae d and is new being Banned, 

ays tens . Joint Task Force ^ civilians. Fourteen 

It will have a strength of export of the JTF-2 head- 

civilian spaces are allocated to DasA X UPP° Mexico. Starting 
qiBurters which will be located a jw - 2 . will conduct cco?>rehensive 

early in 1965 and continui^^rea^^JTr ^ ^ ^ ordnance 

teste of existing and new tactical , a T* ' x all forms of air 

Including P*“"^^ ^n iXied In the 1966 budget 
defense weapons. About mi.UJ.on n» 
for the s^port of this effort. 

- „ n ,. rfie will also conduct extensive 
Ail of the Services, of course, wi^- participation, 

programs of unit “ erci s* B of^the definition of the Joint 

or combined exercises which fall ^ lefB Q f Staff. The Havy and 
mobility exercises directed **■.■, pr0Br am of training and readiness 
(ferine Corps have scheduled a fu ^? emphasize amphibious, ASW, 

exercises. As in recent £^Lfare ^abilities. Anally, we 
mine warfare, strike, and J^ t joint exercises with elements 

will also participate in » l*re those of HATO, SEATO and 

of allied military establishments, including 
iAtin American countries. 


G. FINANCIAL SIM4ARY 

The General Purpose Forces ^ 
wiU require total obllgatlonal authority or ^ 
ffjSon with prior years is shown below. 


Total Obligations! 
Authority 


($ Billions, Fiscal Year) 



1962 

Original 

1962 

Final 

1963 

Actual 

196 ^ 

Actual 

1965 

Estimated 

1966 

Proposed 

14.5 

17. ^ 

IT - 6 

17.7 

18.1 

19.0 
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IV. AIRLIFT AND SEALIFT FORCES 


I believe that it is apparent fran my discussion of the United 
var problem and our General Purpose Force requirements that an 
adequate airlift and sealift capability is essential to our global 
strategy in the collective defense of the Free World. Included in 
the airlift forces vhich I will discuss in this section of the state- 
ment are the MATS transports, the Air Force Tactical Air Ccomand 
troop carrier aircraft, and the transport aircraft in the Air Force 
reserve caoponents. Die sealift forces include the troop ships, 
cargo ships and tankers operated by the Military Sea Transportation 
Service and the "Forward Mobile Depot" ships. 

A. THE REQUIREMEEfr 

We have made further progress during the last year in clarify- 
ing our requir eme nts for airlift and sealift in context with our 
limited war strategy and the requirements for General Purpose Forces. 
Generally speaking, there are two ways in which United States military 
power can be brought to bear in limited war situations : either we 

can station large numbers of men and quantities of equipment and 
eupplies overseas near all potential trouble spots, or we can maintain 
a much smaller force in a central reserve in the United States and 
deploy it rapidly where needed. 

Both approaches have their advantages and disadvantages. If 
large forces are deployed in forward areas they can indeed^respond ^ 
quickly to a developing situation and the requirement for ’ long haul 
transportation is reduced. She drawbacks to this approach are that: 
it requires very large numbers of men, great quantities of equipment 
and long periods of overseas service; it involves all of the uncer- 
tainties and difficulties associated with foreign bases — base rights 
and status of forces agreements; it considerably increases defense 
expenditures abroad; and it reduces the flexibility of our military 
posture. 


On the other hand, a mobile "fire brigade" reserve, centrally 
located in the United States and ready for quick deployment to any 
threatened area in the world is, basically, a more economical and 
flexible use of our military forces. It requires fewer men and less 
equipment to do the Job, and most of the problems involved in station- 
ing large U.S. forces abroad during peacetime are avoided. However, 
to move rapidly overseas from the continental United States the kinds 
of forces required with all of their heavy equipment, and then to 
support them, requires, by past standards, an enormous transport 
capability. Furthermore, as I indicated in the previous section of 
this statement, the first few weeks of a limited war conflict are 
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tteTlingth of 

£S SSd ^XZ A^oT^n prcnpt termination of an agres- 
sion and a long, drawn out conflict. 

Ihe magnitude of this problem ££d^L^ 

that a force of about studies suggest we need to be 

support units (the siie * J®*** .... the fi rB t 30 days of conflict 

25 to place on the battle U* ^ ^<£,^1 needs re- 

in Southeast Asia), vel^sout at *£*£5^ ^ lB about 8,000 
supply ns it engages ln T - . states. Hot all of this force 

mUes from -^^^o^^n^ ^iteSltateB. Part of It 
would have to be moved from the cotid flQBe additional 

is already deployed in the F ^^ a f^, Q _ ed in the area, both on land and 
equipment and supplies are prep * -r these resources, we calcu- 

£ t ? SMSSJSt SK s d be 

^2; “UU2 — ««*■*“ 

during the first 30 days. 

nmjm *,,» r iL SSSSt“«?5r 

Of the amendments to ^he W 1962 ^ tJtS^less than 15,000 tons, 
day airlift capacity to South^t Mia capability with the 

Since that time, we have ^ clear that to meet the 

delivery of the C-130s a new, very large 

SSTSJS depl^" -*• 

airlift program I presented V^L^with 

fe^'^t^the^s^X 

^s 1 : sasss’ta «. m 30 s rs;* 

SUSon thereafter would be very large indeed. Pors^l^ tQ "* 

very heavily on the ^ r 5^ t t ^ lne If w vant^fcapability to deploy 
assemble the ships and load th • ^ Southeast Asia, 

a five division force In 30d^»to available fast 

ue need both additional airlift and ismediateiy avaixou 

sealift. 

u« i .*«- g> «-!« gLS£ "r^-SBfg Si- 

development of a new large 1p7 . of , ^ bulky pieces of 

the C-5A), which '^ d . b *J ble Jf n ^T^ y air and which would be very 
Army equipment, not otherwise ■"f^^' t S£kii>g then of a large 
economical to C-lUl’s maximum takeoff weight 

“in about 2,300 sq.ft, of loadable floor area 

l64 


— . -is sas-sr^sa r^r^roor^ss. 

“t^TOO to 3^000j^^f bflf^r^t’ch^^r f p tffie to° P 

SSE-S^p^SS*- 

^erSTons, smny of the advantages of airlift would be lost. 

The dimensions of the C-5A 

W vorhed out in r^at ^^££ 2*1 M. 
to carry in a deployment of 'large f t firing possible 

For example, the fuselage la^^aSrt^side by 

the loading of two columns Amy _ ^ C-l^l- This feature 

?^?«r srs fesss ss r^* 

s.r n r s^sss 1 r c^rsis; “ r 

S.‘^T^TSSftfS™l5Si S «&*« W- "» — • 

Even though the C-5A would be very J'lj 2 ' 2 

billion bmi» C irr?oice”f ^ aircraft - 

2T2S^ cos! iasis ST?®" 

nent, procurement and ten years of operation), the C 5ft 
much better buy than additional C-141 b. 

(to calculations show that ^ wo^d^esi^le^re^ce^tte 
tentatively planned 20 squadron (3 l-l/2 squadrons (24 aircraft) 

irfz e i-i /^ gJKJWfS us «**- 

^ seven to elgit squadrons of C-l4ls. Further, it is 
bility as seven +ftan vear systems cost would be the 

sF&r ; ” 

Scared woSd be progressively less than that of the C 141, as 
shown on the following table: 
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Tentative Estimates of 


Tons Delivered 
in 30 Days to 
SE Asia 

Number of 
Aircraft 

10-Year Systems Cost . 
Per Ton Deliv. (000)$» 

0141 


C- 1 U 1 

C-5A 

5,000 

10,000 

15.000 

20.000 
30,000 

40.000 

50.000 

29 

58 

86 

Ul 

172 

229 

286 

6 

12 

18 

24 

35 

48 

60 

$ 108 “ 

108 

106 

106 

105 

104 

104 

$223 

147 

119 

102 

“5S 

73 

69 


I have selected the figure of 13 squadrons of C-l4ls as the point 
of departure for this calculation for several reasons: 

(l) Die C-lUl is already in production. A total of 145 air- 
craft have been placed on order through FI 1965 funding. 


(2) Assuming ve can start full scale development of the C-5A 
V ] by about July 1, 19*5, the first operational aircraft 

would not be available until late in FI 1969 and possibly 
not until the end of calendar year 1969* We should not 
halt the buildup of our airlift between now and then. 


( 3 ) A mixed force of Ol4ls and C-5^ would be desirable in 
any event since a variety of vehicles with different 
capacities more nearly produce a uniform matching of 
capabilities and requirements. Die C-l4l could carry 
thedenser cargo, thus making fuller use of its payload 
potential, while the C-5A could carry ^ bulky cargo. 
Furthermore, there will always he trips which will not 
require the very large capacity of a C-5A. 

For all of these reasons, a force of 13 squadrons (208 aircraft) 
of C-l4ls appears to be the best cceqjrcmise. 

The development and deployment of a force of C ‘^ a i^f^ WOUld 
eo far In solving the problem of deploying large forces frc® the 
continental U . S . in the first 30 days of a limited var. The balance 
of the requirement could and should be met by a moder n, fast and 
efficient ^eSm, immediately responsive to Defense Department 
direction. 


a/ Including full cost of developing the C-5A 
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Last year I informed the Ccnmittee that ve were studying a new 
type of roll-on/roll-off ship which premised perhaps * wl =?* h * 

-llater speed and lower procurement and operating costs than the Coset 
££ shipTie now have in the program. These studies ^va progressed 
to a noint where ve believe a fast deployment logistics ship of about 
30,000 tons displacement, with about 100,000 to 150,000 sq.ft* ° ear 
deJk area for a cargo of 3,000-4,000 net short tons of vehicles, a 
high speed of 20-25 knots and roll -on/ roll -off features can be con- 
structed at a cost of about $32 million each. 

These ships would be powered by a new propulsion system consisting 
of a marine version of an aircraft -type gas turbine engine 
an electric generator/motor. This system promises special benefits to 
rcOl -on/roll -off ships including a reduction in weight and S P®®« 
requirements, less "down-time" for maintenance and better reliability 
as well as significant savings in overall system- costs. The u»eor 
these gas turbine engines in ships as large asthese ^deployment 
logistics ships will represent a real advance in marine engineering. 

Such a Ship would be particularly useful for carrying, without 
disass^ly, heavy wheeled^ tracked vehicles as well as helicopters. 
Its relatively high speed would permit it to delivercargo 

_ n -i f^ rs t ^0 davs. even from the continental U.S. to Southeasx 
Asia^^We^prqpose, hwever, to use these ships as Forwaxd Mohile Depots 
stationed close to potential trouble areas and in no event for 
^ peacetime cargoes. Their roll -on/ roll -off capabiiity would^eatly 
shorten the "turn around" time, thereby increasing the effective P°rt 
“ y feTsre which ccmld be of great importance in underdeveloped 

areas where port capacity is frequently limited. And, it would have 
^ aSe?^ive^over-the-beach" landing capacity for 
use. The converted Victory-class Forward M obile Depot shipi 
/^no-+Viirr! Afi much are only one-half to two-thirds as fast, nave no 
over-the-beach ca^>ability and take many times longer to load and unload. 

Although the ultimate mix of ships and aircraft has yet t° be 
determined , the addition of a number of these 

ships and three to six squadrons of C-5A eirertft to th e < airlift sealift 
forces should give us the capability to deploy, yithin ! 30 days a 
five division force to Southeast Asia or a ten division * 

Europe (plus the personnel of the two division sets of equipment 1 " 
Europe). Such a capability, which could be 

1970s, would greatly increase the operational flexibllityof 
forces and reduce our present heavy reliance on ^ 8e ^. depl ^“ enta ' 
This does not necessarily mean that we should ° r y 111 “L lce 

overseas deployments in the 1970s, but we would then have that choice 
if it should become feasible and desirable to do so. Accordingly, 
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propose to more forward both with the C-5A and the new fast deploy- 
nent logistic ship programs. 

B. AIRLIFT 

tab* Year I told this Committee that we planned to undertake a 
nvat) £?t rtSies S determine the characteristics of the CX and 
that to finance these studies and initiate design ccntpe ( 

££ scaledevelopment were found warranted), - ^ 

million of Tl 19&* "Emergency Funds plus $T ^ t0 reprogram 

FY 1965 budget request for that purpose. Wenow pivoposeto reprogram 
m addltiraal $35011110“ from available FY 1965 funds to complete a 
very thorougi and highly competitive project deficit ionphase. ( 
very * nor 3* t , thl8 amount has been forwarded to the appro 

^fStSB of the Congress . ) Another $L57 Billion has been 

. .. pY 1066 budget for full scale development. The pacing 

included in the FI 1900 uogex w Q+o+ion 11 i ^nriing 

components are the new power plant and the high flotation landing 

gear. 

While we have not yet determined the ultimate number of ^adr™ 8 

Krs 25 5835? ■ ■ 

“^tentatively progresred a force oftoe square » 

- * - 

craft to be funded in FY 1968-1969. 

of 126 aircraft from the program present^ last year an rep 
saving of about three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

Shown on Tabled are the* 

As these new aircraft become ^ seen 

be phased out of the force. Both of these large transp 

to meet the "outsize" airlift requirement. 
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During the past year we have transferred two additional C-124 
squadrons (36 UE aircraft) to the regular airlift force from the Air 
Force Logistics Command where they were used to transport nuclear 
weapons. Although they will continue to he used in this role, their 
integration into MATS provides added flexibility in the management 
of the airlift inventory and broadens the capability to transport 
these weapons. Some C-124s will be kept in the forces for two years 
longer than previously planned. As shown on Table 15, all but one 
squadron of C-124 e (l6 aircraft) will be phased out by the end of 
Ff 19T0. If the activation schedule for the new heavy transports 
should slip, the C-124s could be held in the force somewhat longer. 

No change has been made in the C-130 forces. The drop from FY 
1968 to FY 1969 represents anticipated attrition. In FY 19T0, however, 
we will start phasing some of these aircraft out of the active forces 
into the airlift reserve forces. All of the C-ll8s will be phased 
out of the active forces and all of the C-123s will be transferred to 
the Special Forces during the current fiscal year, as previously 
planned. All of the C-135s vill be phased out by end FY 1968 on 
essentially the same schedule as presented here last year. 

An intensive review of the airlift units in the Air Force reserve 
components has convinced us that the contribution of many of the 
aircraft to our overall airlift capability is not worth their oper- 
ating costs, even though those costs are considerably lower than in 
the active forces. As shown on Table 15, almost 600 of the approxi- 
mately 870 airlift aircraft now being operated by the Air National 
Guard and Air Force Reserve are the small, very old C-119s. Ihis 
aircraft, because of its limited range and carrying capacity, has 
veiy little utility except perhapB as a troop carrier in the Western 
Hemisphere, Since we will complete the buildup of the C-130s in the 
active forces this fiscal year and the C~l4ls during the next three 
fiscal years, I believe that we should phase the C-1190 out of the 
reserve components on a faster schedule than previously planned. last 
year we had planned to phase out the first five squadrons (80 aircraft) 
in FY 1966, phasing down to 272 aircraft by FY 19&9. We now propose to 
phase out nine squadrons in FY 1966 and all of the squadrons by end 
FY 1969. 

As I noted earlier, all of the C-123s in the active forces are 
being transferred to the Special Forces. We now propose to do the 
same with the 48 C-123s in the Air Force Reserve over a three year 
period as shown on Table 15. 

Now that we have decided to move forward with the C-5A, I 
believe we can also plan on reducing the number of C-124s in the Air 
Force Reserve. Last year we had planned to provide the Air Force 
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Reserve with 300 C-124a by FT 1969- We now propose to bum t© the 
force to 152 aircraft by end FT 1967 and hold at that level through 
fy 1069 In FI 1970, when the first 2k C-130s are phased out of the 
Stotte Air Force Reserve, the number of C-124s will be 
reduced to 128, providing a total of 152 aircraft. 

With respect to the Air Rational Guard, we now plan to phase out 
all of the high cost C-121s by end FI 1968 and all of 
end FI 1969, replacing them with 128 C-12Us. Thus, by end FI 1970, 
the Air Force reserve components will be operating a total of 200 
airlift aircraft — 256 C-124s and 2k C-130s — compared with a total 
of about 872 aircraft at the end of the current fiscal year. The 
elimination of these obsolescent aircraft from the Air Force reserve 
components will save about $60 million per year by FI 1970 and a cum- 
ulative total of at least $200 million over the FI 1966-70 period. 

We can buy much more airlift by applying these savings against the 
cost of the C-5A. 

As shown on Table 15, the revised program will provide a 30-day 
airlift to Southeast Asia of almost 79,000 tons by end FT 1970, and 
almost 90,000 tons by end FI 1971. This compares with about 73,000 
tons by end FI 1970 provided by the program presented ^tyear. In 
terms of a 30-day lift to Europe, the revised program would provide 
150,000 tons by end FI 1970 and about 167,000 tons by end FI 1971 
compared with lto,000 tons by end FI 1969 lb the previous program. 

C. SEALIFT 

Ihe major change In the sealift program Is the decision to go 
ahead with the construction of the new class of fast deployment ^ 
logistics ships. Last year we had included in our FI 1965 
$19 million for the construction of a fourth roll-on/roll-off ship 
of the COMET EE-class and tentatively programed an additional ship 
In FI 19 66 and two more In FI 1967 — although I noted at the time 
ttet if our analyses bore out the advantages of the “"type, we 
would propose a changeover to the new design and ^salbiy a change 
In the total force objective. The Congress had already authorized 
three roll-on/roll-off shipe: the TAURUS, an early model conversion 

to a quasl-roEL-on/roll-off ship; the COMET I, the first of ® 

roll-on/roll-off ships; and the COMET EE, a somewhat improved version 
of the COMET I. The first two shipe are already operational; the 
third will become operational in FI 1966. The $19 million reques 
for the FI 1965 COMET EE-type was not approved by the Congress. 

Having completed our analyses, we now propose to start four of 
the new type fast deployment logistics shipe in FI 19 66 and have 
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included <131.8 million in our budget request for this purpose. In 
addition, ve have tentatively programed tvo more of these ships in 
each year, FI 1967 -1970. As shewn on Table 15, the first four of 
these ships would become operational in FI 1969, and the next two 
in FI 1970. These fast deployment ships would be used as forward 
mobile depots and not for peacetime transport. 

Three Victory-class cargo ships were converted to forward 
mbbile depots in FI 1963 and are now deployed around Subic Bay in 
the Philippines. Since the new force of fast deployment ships would 
not he available for some years, we propose to convert another 14 
Victory's to forward mobile depots in FI 1966 and $29.6 million has 
been included in our budget request for that purpose. As shown on 
Table 15, we would have all 17 forward mobile depot ships in the 
force by end FI 1967. These 17 ships could carry sufficient equip- 
ment and supplies for about a division. As the planned farce of 
fast deployment logistics ships is completed s onetime in the 1970s, 
all or some of these converted forward mobile depot ships could be 
retired to inactive status. (The cost of conversion is only about 
$2.1 million each.) 

The program for general purpose cargo ships is essentially the 
same as that presented here last year except that we will continue 
to phase the force down to eight ships by end FI 1970. In the light 
of the decision to build a force of fast deployment ships, there is 
presently no need either to modernize or to replace these general 
purpose cargo ships. 

We have also decided to start phasing down the force of special 
purpose cargo ships from the present level of 43 to 38 by end FI 1970, 
as shown on Table 15. These are mostly World War II ISTs operating 
in the Far East. We will, however, modernize this force somewhat by 
substituting newer I£Ts which will be released from the amphibious 
forces over the next few years as new amphibious ships become avail- 
able from new construction. 

Although the tanker force will remain at 25 througiout the program 
period, we propose to Increase the modernization program. These MSTS 
tankers are much smaller than their commercial counterparts and hence 
are uniquely suited to operations in the shallow ports and estuaries 
characteristic of many areas of the world. Nineteen of the 25 tankers 
were constructed during World War II. Last year we had planned to 
rehabilitate and lengthen four of these tankers, two in FI 1965 
two in FI 1966, and funds were requested and appropriated for the 
1965 program. We still propose to convert two tankers in FI 1966 and, 
in addition, we have now programed two more in each year, FI 1967-70, 
mailing a total of 12. The remaining seven of the 19 tankers built 
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durlms World War U «y be modernised in subsequent years. 

Our increasing a^endence > 

greater POL storage capacity ^ particularly true in the 

Bents for tanker resupply, TM* ^ c^ttee 

Pacific area and at the enroute » l^A ie require- 

£lCr'ATt£S % ‘i^T^^SSSS- Tt 

SEtffi POL Storage opacity at a n^ 

of key enroute bases. To ^in^all ^^ e ^ J ^ 06ra ^ B 0 f P construction 
30-day on-hand level wlH require a nve y . tave jjjduded 

g STS^^l^litary construction W* request for 
+h» first increment of this program. 

w.n +*ntAtivelv planned to phase out all l6 troop 

,b«. ansu “5 r r„;“ t sr J Si'SS t ?5 n sw a 5^S 

sss s= snsrsff- 

•£»• s*s s=S jSSw 

KSSSSr--s5 Jrrwsrar 

reserve status hy the end of FT 19°°- 

in this connection, ve are re quest ingrelief ^ 

(Section 532 of the Defense ^^^^“^'^SaWe on^ f or the 
million of the funds appropriated are + wtfttion service. Study 

■£TSS\? ^?52S S^S^SSTSST. *? — 

not or do not want to nyvere shifted* a£ x 

^Stel^ic^ budget^ re quea tsbythat s-ount and urge the 
Congress to eliminate this costly provision. 
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D. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


The Airlift and Sealift Forces I have outlined will require 
Total Obligati onal Authority of $1.6 billion In FT 1966. A com- 
parison with prior years is shown below: 

($ Billion 8 , Fiscal Years) 


1962 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 

prig. Final Actual Actual Est. Proposed 


Total Obligati onal 

Authority .9 


1.2 1.4 1.3 1*5 1*6 
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v. RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD FCKCES 


$ 


A. GENERAL 

Sirs^SE srs ss - »* w ** 

are shewn on Table 4. 

As shown at the bottom of the Table, we have budgeted for ^L ,k % a . 

Reserve and National Guard ^^ n ^fl,^gtoO at^d H Sfc. Of 
compares with 1# 047,50° act ena ri yv . ' , ^ drill training 

SLVffSft’K'SSS SJ-aSf J* 

953,200 at end FT 1964. 

B, ARMY RESERVE COMPONENTS 

“ s ts52 1 u“«'SSt 

srr «srss«S ~ s: 

strengths, we expect that the end IY ^66 ^f^^^ndng strength 

total 575,000 (all ^ + »^4TO*(<2S«S^ thepreviously planned 
would eventually decline to about 550^000 ^conparea of Bix 

* strength of 700,000) asthe ^ down 60,000 from the 

month trainees in FI 1966 1b absorb the effects of the re alignm ent. 

srss’s^as s 5*. «* *—■ ** ^ 

reservists compared with about 58,400 this year. 

C. NAVAL RESERVE 

For the Naval Reserve, we have l _P r °g^*£ ^^nShb^ertlJrt^d 011 
paid drill training status ^ ^ d _ 96 ^ e comparable FI 1964 strength 
for the end of the current fie C ^~ ( J m * h*va 1 Reserve officers and enlisted 

■" s-s;«s srmttswwasV" **. «- — 

In the current year. 

D. MARINE CORPS RESERVE 

The FT 1966 budget provides regular ^*196% ^Ih addition, 

fsr.ssjs'ssfs S455 t»o "£. -•»*» «“■«• «■ 

same as the current year’s program. 






S. AIR FORCE RESERVE 

Foot the Air Force Reserve, the 71 1966 budget provides for a total 
of 45.800 on paid drill training status as c ompar ed with 4o,o00 in the 
current year and 60,800 in FT 1964. An additional 7,500 reservists will 
receive two weeks active duty training, the sane as planned for this year. 

The decline in Air Farce Reserve strength stems principally from 
the decision to discontinue the Air Farce Reserve Recovery Program by 
«ie end of this coming Iferch. During an intensive review of this pro- 
gram in 1964, we identified 40 recovery gro*©s and 91 recovery squadrons 
located at airports where we no longer had any emergency recovery re- 
quirement. These units, involving approximately 8,600 men were phased 
out during June, July and August of last year. Subsequently, we again 
reviewed the potential of this program to provide useful pre -attack dis- 
persion and post-attack reconstitution capabilities for the major Air 
Force ccnmanda. The Strategic Air Command and MATS, we found, could 
probably do the Job themselves without relying on special purpose Reserve 
recovery units. The Tactical Air Camaand would be dispersed overseas in 
most emergency situations. More than four-fifths of the recovery program 
was designed to s up port those three combat c omman d s . The supporting can- 
Bands would probably not be capable of functioning after a strategic nuclear 
exchange In any event since It would be very difficult to re-establish 
eamnand control and communications with surviving Air Force units and 
with higher authority. Moreover, It seems clear that to be even partially 
effective In this role, the reserve would need far more training 
equipment than the resultant capability would be worth. The $20 million 
that such an effort would cost annually can be better applied elsewhere. 

The decision to discontinue the remainder of the recovery program 
resulted in a reduction of 10,000 additional paid drill spaces, or a total 
of 18,600 spaces saved In this program. However, In order to isg^ove the 
readiness of the airlift elemnts of the Air Force Reserve, a higher manning 
level has been authorized and this has required about Tj^ a^lt 1 *^! 
spaces. The net effect of all the changes In 1965 Is a reduction of 12,000 
spaces. 

The net decline of 3,000 paid drill personnel in 1966 is related to 
the changes in the airlift force structure described previously. 


F. AIR HATIOHAL GUARD 

The budget provides paid drill tr ainin g far 77 ,000 Air Rational 
Guard personnel, about 2,000 more than the number receiving paid drill 
training at the end of the current year. This increase is entirely 
related to tbs higher manning levels we propose for the airlift elements 
of the Air Guard in order to raise their readiness posture. 
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o. COTTCERS ED0CATI0H FROCSIAM (ROTC) 


QjTjrj^JSIW ^ „ 

•The Reserve Officers iwwrtant 

signed by the President J“*°?**Lj®aa. to addition to the tredltlraal 
changes In the dtlw* new two-year program™ 8 
four-year Senior (college ) ROTC pxw~“> authorized to award 5, 5W 

Moreover, each of the ?o!^year program. All students 

sch olar ships to students enrolled program were authorized 

^tte Llvanced course of the n^cbo^shiPJProg^ & Bchool ^ 

retainer pay of ♦‘‘O £o 1 month. I have authorized the Arny an 
instead of the previous $27 perj^ 10 00 scholarships each In 

£r Force to initiate their f^Slafpr^am since 19*7). I have 
FI 1966. (The Havy has had a similar pogram ^ retainer pay to all 

also authorized the Services to gr^t ^ Per ^ t0tal cost of the 

non-scholarship students in tte advan d ^ million, an Increase 

Senior ROTC program lnj*19*> « 08 
of $4.2 million over PI 19&5- 

The Act also provldes^^the^exp^o^c^he^J^or^^ 

^sS, there are 253 Junior *<*0 ^^tovTcciucted Junior ROTC 
5£*S* 57,000 stints. ^ e . 8 t^u coniine to participate 
for a number of years and we **P* junior ROTC program In PY 1966 is 
^er the new law. The the^unlc^R ^P^ prograID) the coat 

estimated at approximately „ In addition, there 

coul^ ultimately rise to ^fUlon 28,000 students 

are 126 *00,000 In PY 1966. 

enrolled In a program vW.cn vixx 

At the direction of the tT^StaThw 1^““ 
comprehensive study of the ^^lltew ^^rem^ 6 • This study should 

2 the ^ 
for the new program before January 

An estimated 1^,000 students ^^^^^^^mpared'wlth 

rc ss ac 

SSf iSSi S.'SK- L^JS^TSS pToSt-fllTheir 

potential officer -^^^^^t^iSuctlon of commissioned 

nr ve-r, it is estimated tnax. partly because off tne 

^1966^n he la8t year vncn the 

•*”*”* courBe - 
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» raisrt'saass sna 

sask ^ ^:-‘'SS 

produce about 1,300 and 200 offlcerB, reapectlvely, in ri 1500. "» 

sis* 

vith an estimated 1,300 officers produced In 71 1965 and 800 In FI 19°°. 

Participation In the Air Force Senior RCTC program 
estimted at 82,000 with a production of 5,000 coamieslooed officers - 
slightly below the levels of the present year. 


H. FXHABCIAL SQMURX 

Wh* Reserve and national Guard Forces I have outlined will require 
Total Obligati anal Authority of $2.0 bUHon for FI 1966. A comparison 
with prior years Is shown below: Fiscal Tear) 


Total Obligati coal 
Authority 


1962 

Original 

1962 

Final 

1963 

Actual 

1964 

Actual 

1965 

Est. 

1966 

Proposed 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 



VT. RESEARCH AHD DEVELOPMENT 


_ ssr-s 

dtBcuBB^a a nvn^Qf th^D p ^J^- the contel ^ of the R&D program. 
ST^b^rfl d^TLlfl like to discuss some of the basic problemB 
involved in this crucial area of the Defense effort. 

First, ve should keep in mind that the 

ST55 tSZStt ^reSe^le 8 ^ 

rf^r. rr ^ 

Administration is entitled to cr*d the weapon systems entering 

system. Let it be said once te^nSSgTcreated during 

our forces today are to a ^ eat Administration before that. This 

the prior Administration and even the Administration oexo^ 

situation simply reflects the l £' 

generation builds on ■ the during the Roosevelt Administra- 

Wlthout the vork done on nuclear veapo - BlleB during the Truman 

tion «* r el ^^fo^^^^ ^ - '«' rt i^ercontl- 
and Eisenhower Administrations, xn^e l gue V hi c h concerns us 

nental ballistic miaalle force today. J^^HoSentlals, and the 
nos Is: given our present sclentif prohleTnos and over the 

n^%^r-e1e C L2nTef?frt^e of e^ing opportunities to 
Btrengthe^ou^abilibyb^defend the Ration In the years ahead. 

One measure of our performance, hut 

number of doUars D^LtEent,’ itself. Is spending, 

not only focus on the amount the " whole In areas per- 

bvrt on the total being spent by the OoveramennaB activities 

tEent to national security. Because < * ^TUTs^-ce - the 
on the land, on and under the the Defense Depart- 

2g ;r£?mS ss*“ s* .A sss * — *«*• - 

technical knowledge. 

Thl. aoM not mean 
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example, in the development of nuclear ^^e velookto 
Energy Comnlesion. In the broad area of space tech^logy, ve ar 

SS.sa'A’— s s,~ 

agencies, notably, the Department of Health, Education and Welf . 

^!T4to S^bo^-^Vmir forTC ^csnt of 

- £t^iU U^ture^ 

Stfa^ JT 1950. In fact, It is larger than the gross national pro- 
ducts of most of the sovereign nations of the world . 

However, the high rate of increase experienced durlng the Fr l95 8 - 
19 6U period is now leveling off and this was to be expected. U the 
five -fold rate of increase per decade were to conUnue, total »P 

ra 

^ JeCt L^ r ^w «^iS tiTlevel off point at about $5 billion 
space program is now rescuing J * T ™ ce and nuclear research 

s= 

sa —SS SrS&'Jisr" - - 

Sis ssssrtw?r 

HSSs: riwaa'fris'A- 

their accuracy and effectiveness. 
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The huge outlays for the civilian 

! £SSS|^ 

unitary forces one or two decades h # , , . i flTV Rne.ce 

£r=Hr&3f 

space devices • 

Within the Defense Department, the research and development pro- 
gram nay be divided Into five significant steps: 

v 4- use ea<r*prvr+ directed toward the expansion of knowledge 

i rSa-sas ssrasa: ssr--.s2s- 

sciences . 

^ -ass ^£$g£SSS 

csr ~ 

smt 

SSSjfetwrss «as- 

production and deployment. 

2. 

-wSSTVS « «» ^ ~^j*r£5S- 

ss 2 2S£f« SftSeassr 

effectiveness of the system must be confirmed, ana goaj.s, mxx 
and time schedules must be established. 
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5. Operational Systems Develop*ot - the effort directed to™* 
the continued development, test, evaluation, 

of projects which have already entered (or have been approved for) 
the production -deployment stage. 

the first three steps - Research, Exploratory Develojnrats and 

. „ « .a -.r-narit n -- constitute the area of new t echn ology forma 

^ and Operational Systems 

Deveiopwnts - cover the area of developnent, test sad evalnatica of 
specific new weapon systems and eqoiiment. It J® 
toe second and third steps that we acquire the technical building 
tt£cks", i.e., the new techniques and critical ccev^tstoatwe 
Medfor the development of major systems. Me cannot do a proper Job 
o^engineerlng dev^l^ent, still less of 

mL^mless toese building blocks are available. Thus, £ 

weapon system we will have a decade frees now will depend^ortantly 
uponhov well we conduct the research, 

development phases of the R&D process over the next few years. 

ite search and exploratory developnent projects are presently being 
Judged* on^the lTovTser Its , in relation to the 

«^s the entire spectraa of science and technoiogyofpertinenceto 
£T£fe£e effort All too often ^ *^ fbrU 

bed to be Justified In terms of an end product "Je^iopmeirt. ThlB 
approach resulted In the Initiation of large 

JStTfor which the basic technology had yet to he created. *^ *“””"* 
of the large number of projects, the available funds were 
to pursue all of them at efficient and orderly rates. 

fended in failure or were overtaken by new technologies and eventually 
h *a to be terminated before completion. 

the record is replete with examples ofsuch aborted Sf* 4 ’ 

tbe number and value of smaller cancelled developments have never been 
counted. 

While research and exploratory developments do no t ne cessarily^ 
have to be directly related to specific military requirements, a full 
scale engineering development or operational systems development can be 
££uf£?W^ terms rftts potential contribution to our Btrategy^ 
Kderlngloth Its cost and its military effectiveness, as^-eU. as toe 
relative cost/effectiveness of other alternatives. All too o 
to^£ systems development work was started before « ^ te ^ t had 
been siven to how the proposed weapon system wuld be used, shat it 
would^cost, and, finally, Vhether its contribution to our military 
capability would be worth its cost. 
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Nov before ve embark on a major nev weapon systems development, 
we first conduct what we call Pre -Project Definition studies. Diis 
is the phase during which we, together with our contractors, do our 
thinking and planning. These studies not only permit us to define the 
program more clearly, assess the technical risks, and determine the 
estisated costs and time schedule before we f ina l l y commit ourselves 
to a specific full scale development, but they also help us determine 
hov well a proposed system might contribute to the attainment of our 
military objectives. Most new developments promise, if successful, to 
achieve a capability that can also be achieved in other ways. Thus, it 
has always been true that the urgency of most projects is not so great 
as to prevent the employment of a measured and orderly approach to 
development and production. More important is the fact that, in most 
cases, careful and comprehensive prior p lan ni n g saves time as well as 
money and results in u»re effective and dependable weapons. 

This is not to say that we can wait until the requirement for a 
nev weapon system is already upon us. The lead time from the initiation 
of engineering development to the operational deployment of a system is 
entirely too long to permit such an approach. We must, in fact, antici- 
pate our requirements far into the future. However, in doing so, we 
must recognize that the further into the future we project our planning 
the greater the uncertainties become. And, these uncertainties involve 
not only the future course of technological progress but also what our 
adversaries may or may not do. Therefore, in certain critical areas 
ve must develop major weapon systems even though we are not sure that 
they will ever be deployed, or that a military requirement will actually 
emerge. 

The YF-12A is a case in point. The deployment of a force of F-12 
interceptors could only be Justified if the Soviet Union were to deploy 
a force of nev, supersonic bombers. Although a few of our intelligence 
specialists have maintained for several years that the Soviet Union 
would deploy such a force, we still have no evidence that they are doing 
so and the consensus of the Intelligence community is that they will 
not do so. Nevertheless, there is a possibility, as remote as it now 
appears, that they may do so some time in the future and we might not 
become aware of it until a prototype aircraft or even the first pro- 
duction aircraft was actually flying. To delay the start of development 
of a new interceptor until then might put us at a serious disadvantage. 
This is a clear example where the development of an expensive technology 
and even a full weapons system was thought to be Justified, long before 
a military requirement presented itself. 

Ifeny other similar programs exist. The POSEIDON, our penetration 

program and our efforts to develop a still better guidance system 
for our mi Bailee, are in the same category. As I noted earlier, one 
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SSkSJS HTS rsSr. , 

HE assure you that they represent an enormous Increase In U. . 
deterrent power. 

0„r research and develop propos^^ F^^ha^^^ 
discoveries are continually being made. 4 notable For every deletion 

srssarjrrs s ga r^ggsJa w 

***, « » 

before the completion of the fiscal year. 

tte flexibility £^£E£ ZfST 

""emirLe 

the research and developnent program. If w are ™ essential 

srirrt , ssssts«*>2 ; -*tr -r 

h^tf thf n^lbm^y'to^^e proJ«£e ^ ^^^“%-^biiity 
anticipated and to Introduce nev projects, the feasiraoi^y tapoeelble 
of which develops during the course of^ budgetyear. It « 
to schedule Invention and * capitalize on them 

sswrs, "■=JSK«s s.-ssas-^ — 

the Congress to support In full our request xor * ? . ,, 

authority and *150 million In transfer authority. 
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Before I turn to the specifics of the ^^^^fS^sed 

program, there are two g ® ne f^l* r ^ S ^ 8ep ^fte projects which they 

tysr •zsrjzu z.'zssziusu - 

development projects. 

A nuclear TESTING AND TEST DETECTION 

* r^fpnne DeBartment has committed 

itself* to roT^i^^kTvith relation to the test hen treat,. 

1 . tt e conduct of ^ehe^ive, a^B^^^l^un^^ound 
r^^rsS^^^icance to our military posture for 
the future. 

2 -me maintenance of m>dam nuclear laboratory ^^ograms 

in theoretical and exploratow nuc^ We^lo^*i^ scientific 

technology depends. 

. .. and resources necessary to insti- 

. T%»» maintenance of the facilitl . . thev he d ee m e d 

^SS^oT^^se^y or should the treaty or any of its 

terms he abrogated by the Soviet Onion. 

I*. » w«— « • «* ~ 

r-Si«r !L^oSS~i~ -««•. 

and achievements, 
ibis is, of 

Casnission program. I vUl *®P°rt * ± rec apitulat ed on Table 18. 
portion of this progrm 'fcose tt”**^"* Hilt on for this program, 

SS5S*» See - ' " 1?a - 

„ -M-pfit safeguard* underground testing, we ha ve 

test program to meet the needs responsible for veapons 

improved veapons. The Defense n^ar^eu^ reorlent our original 
effects tests. Because of the ttoe re^ar^ ^ ^ent into effect) 

21LTS55SS necessary preparations are veU advanced. 
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are 

a _ T jA.7-4 a for deeply buried structures, 

designed to provide data ballistic missile re-entry vehicles 

cratering effects, of £££« radiation effects on 

and satellite components to X-rays, transit 
electronics equipment, etc. 

In support °^l 6e ^ 4 p^Pr^ag $53^111^1^ 
facilities and programs, our «!*'*' X^n-aartaent of Defense's share 
nuclear weapons effects re searched associated 

of the cost of research, ^effects" research program 

with nuclear weapons development. ™ .tlgatlon of air blast and ground 

Includes laboratory and theoretical ^e^g^” radiation, 

Shock, water blast and tte Department of 

electromagnetic phenomena and effort includes work on 

SS^22 ^"SlSSSSifta * retaining our highly 
qualified staff of civilian scientists. 

With respect to the third safeguard, a ^^^^ly°$h7=iSon in 
pheric test capability, we have and $87.0 million in 

FY 1966, compared with $69* ^Johnston Island was for 

FY 19&- Inq>rovement of the test facility about $41 million, 

the £st part, financed in K ^g^o^cUon in FY 19*6 total 
Therefore, funds required for budgets have financed most 

only $3.7 million. Simllar^^^^^^ ^ p ^ eMnt 

of the requirements for research and devexopKa^^^ anil protective 
of long lead time instrumentaUon, continue research and 

packaging. The funds requested torY19&> . Qf proved prototype 
development and in certain cases the o^^^intenance of the equipment 
test equipment, as veil as ^ Force Eigfrt which was 

alre ady on hand and the support o ,, operation Crosscheck, 

established to smintain a "^“^^^spS testing promptly, 
an exercise to test our ^ility ioQ. We now have a capability 

r^srsss.'sssf' 

March 1*5. Thereafter, a minimum of one such 
exercise ’will be scheduled annually. 

In support of ^66^ 

actions, we have included a total otjfu.5 ^ *96.7 million far 
budget compered with $111.9 LSguard: the AHPA- 

!?s»- — •f^'ssruss^isssr"^-- 

VELA, program and the Air Force ~ 
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Die VELA program is directed to the development and demonstration 
of an advanced surveillance system for detecting, locating and identify- 
ing nuclear tests underground, under vater and at high ^^udes 1“ 

BieC e, The first VELA space launch occurred in October 1963 when two 
identical nuclear test detection spacecraft were placed into a nearer 
circular orbit at 55,000 n.mi. A second launch was made** July 1964 
and the third and fourth VELA spacecraft were successfully placed into 
a s imilar orbit. All four satellites are still operational and are 
prov iding an interim nuclear test surveillance capability for high 
altitude and deep space detonation. Our effort in this program is now 
being directed towards the development of a "downward looking capability 
for a VELA spacecraft, which could detect nuclear tests down to the 
earth's surface. It may be possible to modify an existing spacecraft 
for this purpose and this possibility is being investigated. 

Bie VELA underground test detection program is also progressing 
satisfactorily. The use of large arrays of seismic instrumentslooks 
particularly promising for improving our detection and identification of 
seismic events. We are accelerating the construction and e^luationof 
such an installation. This array will utilize some 500 spaced 

out over an area of 150 by 150 miles in eastern Montana. Operation of 
the Montana installation is expected in FI 1966 and, if the results ar 
favorable, we will extend the program to other areas of the world. 

■me present Atomic Energy Detection System represents a facilities 
Investment of about *55 million. In FI 19ft, 

program, costing over *100 million, to expand the nunfcer of of 
and modernize the equipment at existing stations. AW *34 million of 
this program was funded in the FI I9&-65 budgets, toother *13 .6 mlUion 
has been included in the FI 1966 budget to continue this investment pro- 
gram and about *40 million has been included for operating costa. 

B. SPACE DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 

While the various elements of the Defense Department’s space 
are spread, on a functional basis, throughout the program and budget struc 
tures, I believe this effort can be more mea^ngfully discussed “ a 
separate entity. Accordingly, we have assembled on Table 19 all of the ^ 
najoi^ projects and activities which constitute the Defense Space Program. 

lie Defense space program, however, is an integral part of the much 
larger National Space Program, expenditures for Which, as I noted earlier, 
now total about *6-l/2 billion a year. Without question this to toe 
largest single scientific and technological endeavor ever '“^ftaken by 
thJj American people . It will influence toe course of science and teto- 
nology and, therefore, our national security programs, for decades to 
come. 
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Hie Defense portion of this national program Is designed (l) to 
utilise the space environment for military purposes, (2) to cample - 
ment the work of NASA and other Government agencies in those fields 
in which the Defense Department has already achieved a high degree 
of technical competence, and (3) to explore the usefulness of manned 
space systems for military purposes. It is not necessary, nor Is it 
justifiable, for the Defense Department to duplicate the work of NASA 
or any of the other agencies engaged in the national space program. 
Hie products of their efforts are fully and freely available to the 
Defense Department and vice versa. Indeed, military personnel have 
from the very beginning actively participated in the ciyiliM space 
program, there are nov about 265 officers assigned to NASA. Most 
of the NASA astronauts, for example, are military officers. 


Frequently, the present uncertainty about the usefulness of man s 
role in military space missions is confused with the value of military 
applications of space themselves. While we indeed do not yet know how 
useful man will be in space, there can be no question about the usefulness 
of the many unmann ed military space programs we have in operation today 
including: weather, observation, communications, geodesy, navigation, 

etc. In the application of space to military purposes, we presently 
appear to be far ahead of the U.S.S.R. 

I have laid down two fundamental criteria which the Defense space 
effort must meet. First, it must mesh with the efforts of NASA in all 
vital areas, that is, the Defense and NASA programs taken together 
must constitute a single, integrated national program. Second, pro- 
Jects supported by the Defense Department must hold the distinct premise 
of enhancing our military power and effectiveness. 


With respect to the first criterion, we have established with NASA 
a large number of Joint studies inclu din g the reviews of the lMmch 
vehicle program, manned earth orbital vehicles, communication satellites, 
weather satellites, instrumentation networks, control centers, etc. As 
a result, several formal agreements have been concluded — on research 
and technology exchange, satellite geodesy, gravity gradient tests, etc. 

Aeronautics and Astronautics Coordination Board is the principal 
agency for effecting this coordination but key officials of bo th agencies 
meet very frequently to discuss and work out matters of common interest. 

mus, the Defense Department's program will contin ue to provide, 
together with the programs of other agencies of the Government, a broad 
base of technology and experience to permit the timely develojment and 
exploitation of space systems and capabilities which may be needed in 
the future, recognizing that lead times In certain areas such as manned 
military space operations may be ten years or longer. Speaking broadly, 
about one -half of the Defense space effort is directly associated Vila 
the unmanned military usee of space discussed above, While the other half 
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is devoted to the creation of technolo^ f or 

=rs r-scssr *» SrSrLrs- 
Sj^*s£S»srss r^s 1 ^ 

identified. 

n» w-t-*;. £" E£'i‘i?S?8«‘, 

5 S^S.'SS «- 

the FT 19^1 level, 
l. Spacecraft Mission Projects 

year ve ° 

IHHASOAR program ^!p ed “ d _L“!^ s for this action were explained 
(MOL) program was lnitlated. Th lMt year . in brief, we had 

to the Committee in considers 1 . . y. c y«g +q develop 

concluded that the most i^ate prhh^^ 
a apace vehicle with vhlch-e could expire man ^ 

tion to military space operations, and that r°r «u. y 
DOTASQAE's capability was too limited. 

As a result of 

the past year, ve ^ reached vithfull considera- 

of the MOL program. B"»e 1 d * cd ®i^ and m accordance vith the agreement 
K^jMSSTS NASA in August 1962 to work toward 
a single National manned earth orbital RhD program. 

As you know, ve are 

of that craft^thou^de^ading the 

arc poBsiDxc s 2 mill ion requested in our FT l?oo 

primary flight objective, rne ^ providing a number 

^fSSS^TCSoSf toVSm?, including booster development, range 

and recovery support. 

NASA's principal, effort is ^ ^program vi^vhi^ 

you are familiar, lhe APOLLD JV» fllAt time; however, NASA 

to be qualified for a m M da uB of ten days n • stay 

1, ^studying f ^^2e^tS^^to«Vrt-ent, in 
on the lunar surface. We bellevetna t «Ve these existing and 

neeting its own requirements in space, snouia 
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future capabilities fully into account, in accordance with the con- 
cept of an integrated National space program. And, this we have 
Aon * In planning our ovn man-in-space program. 

me Air Force and the Navy have carried out a of both 

inhouse and industry studies to : (l) outline possible ° ^ t aiy 

functions for man in orbit; (2) define ground and Bpac e “P«^^*° t6 
to determine the effectiveness of these functions; and (3) ln 

a preliminary way, spacecraft and supporting equipment 
the tests in space. Included were broad systems 

sized the use of hardware already developed in the Gama and APOttO 

programs, a study of a set of primary and secondary priority milit ary^ ^ ^ 

experiments, a study of the ability of man to contribute to 

alignment and service in orbit of large structures such as a telescope 

or radio antenna, and a study of the contribution jUAw In 

could make to the technology of military space activities, whether the 

application was to be manned or unmanned. 

On the basis of these studies and our discussions with NASA, ve 
have concluded that the objectives of the MOL program should be broad- 
ened. The following primary objectives, listed in order of prior y, 
have been established as a guide to future p lanni ng; 

(1) Development of technology contributing to improved 
military observational and ocean surveiilance ca^biU^ for 
mannedor unmanned operation. This may include intermediate 
steps toward operational systems. 

(2) Development and demonstration of manned assembly 
and servicing in orbit of large structures with potential 
military applications, mis will interact strongly with the 
preceding objective. 

(3) Other manned military space experimentation. 

mese primary objectives of MOL are essential ^itary objectives 
and will, therefore, be pursued by Defense. In addition, MOL program 
planning wSl^onsider tte following "national” objectives of scientific 
significance : 

(1) Basic scientific and general technological manned 
experimentation. 

(2) Development and demonstration of manned assembly and 
servicing in orbit of large non-military structures, such as 
astronomical telescopes and radio antennae for scientific use. 
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( 3 ) Biological responses of nan in orbit for 30 days 
or aore. 

We believe that a program Which satisfies the military objectives 
also accomplish many of the scientific and technical experiments 
of significant non -military lsg>or+ance. 

We have reconfirmed the characteristics we feel are important for 
an orbiting vehicle. These include: (a) at least two men, (b) 30 days 

duration, (c) 300 to TOO cubic feet of pressurized volume per man, (d) 
capability for extensive activity outside the vehicle, (e) precise 
attitude control, and (f) safe crew ascent and descent. 

There are a number of possible equipment configurations which could 
provide a system with these characteristics, including an adaptation 
from the GMJJI or APOLLO programs where this can be done without inter- 
fering with the national lunar objectives. The choice should be made 
on the basis of effectiveness, timeliness and cost. No new hardware 
should be developed unless necessary. 

Accordingly, we have adopted the following course of action: 

(1) The Air Force will define the experimental program 
to meet the broadened military objectives, placing emphasis on 
developments that may lead to operational systems. The Air 
Force will determine the essential vehicle characteristics to 
meet those objectives and, in cooperation with RASA, will define 
significant additional experiments addressed to the national 
objectives. 

(2) The Air Force will assess the proposed specifica- 
tions of a MOL system (GEMINI B, laboratory and TITAN HIC) 
against the needs of the experimental program. Three pre- 
liminary design studies will be initiated with industry using 
FY 1965 MOL funds, to provide the cost and technical informa- 
tion needed to select the final configuration. The Air Force 
will also exami approved configurations of the APOLLO system 
and, in cooperation with RASA, will examine the modified 
configurations of the APOLLO system now being studied by RASA 
to meet its objectives. 

(3) To preserve the option for proceeding with MOL on 
an orderly basis and to effective use of the TITAN HI 
RfcD flight program, action will be taken (using FY 19^5 funds) 
to qualify components of the GEMINI B plus laboratory configu- 
ration aboard TITAN HIC approved development ve hi cles. (Ho 
men will be carried on these flights.) 
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(k) One hundred fifty million dollars baa teen 
included in the FY 1966 budget request for continuing the 
design studies, narrowing the effort to two contractors for 
program definition, and a single contractor for J**“25rted 
lull scale developnent. The study contractors to be selected 
in FY 1965 will be chosen on the basis of their abil ty 
execute development, whether the approach finally selected 
STmnnVS?* version of the APOUX> system. However, the 
FY1966funds will not be obligated until we are convinced 
that a satisfactory approach Has been fou^andthat the 
expected results of the program will be commensurate wltn tne 

cost. 


' -me next item on Table 19, "CBOHI (tinned SpaceFUght^pres^ts 
the Defense Department’s participation in the NASA-GMINI progra. 
consider this project part of our overall d thf contribu- 

^ mkes * Sllion revested for FY 19* 






I have already discussed the next ^ntj^vo 

2g£ in the FI 1966 t^et. 

SZ 

through the system which the n nn +ed at the time that 1 Major 

'■was planning to build and opera . f the military circuits 

problems related to global service, have £t to be 

and the location and control o S»A+ifttions with the Corporation, 

resolved." To provide the time for negotlatlons^vltn^^^ ^ the 

we decided to hold our own satelli t a mintnmm sustaining 

research and development stage and support it at a minimum 

level . 

While our studies clearly indicated 
cations Satellite Corporation system vas. not ^J^^nflast 
but also would have been more econo iorrmatible with the international 
summer that such an arrangement was not compatible J ve 

agreements into which the Corporation system since satellite cammuni- 
decided to res^ne vith remote 

cations promise an improved . 3 flexible system of tactical communica- 
areas and a much more secure t em will be launched and ready 

tions for Naval forces at sea. This system win oe 

for use in early calendar year 19°° • 

« -? rs&zsis: jss'ss.nsss s. 

launch the satellites in o me TITAN H1C and in satellite 

progress made in the launch the entire system of 2b 

technology generally, we believe . or v it vith Just three 

satellites into a high but random greatly reduce 

launches of eight satellites each. ai. i e ^ on mentf We now 
the complexity and cost of the require t i-jO mini on cheaper 

believe ve can achieve a better objective for average 

than the one previously iTthe^ Initial system is 

operating life expectancyof the satelli' 
three years with an assured mi nim um of 1-1/^ ye 

Concurrent with the development of the ^^a^ctoic^l'th^ac- 
are being conducted to determine the oper*^' system, which 

teristics required for a more advanced and longer lived sy , 
nay be available for launch in. Fit 19«V. 
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Sufficient funds are available for the completion of the initial 
system* s space el eme nts which are the responsibility of the Air Force* 
However, in addition to $18 million of prior year funds, the Amy will 
require an additional $2 million in FT 19 66 for further development of 
the ground stations; $3*5 million will be required for overall systems 
nanagement, which is the responsibility of the Defense C onmnnl cations 
Agency; and $9 million will be needed for the Navy element of the system. 
The total request of about $33 million for FY 19^6 is shown on Table 19- 


"Program 435 (TRANSIT)", the Navy navigational satellite system, 
will require $22*9 million in the FY 1966 budget. This system is 
designed to provide, under all weather conditions, navigational fixes 
on any point of the earth’s surface within one -tenth of a nautical 
mile (600 feet). Primarily for the support of the POLARIS program, the 
system, which reached full operational status in July 19^4 also has wide 
application for all navigational purposes. Although the development 
phase of this program is substantially completed, seme research is con- 
tinuing to improve the life and reliability of the satellite. Of the 
$22.9 million shown on Table 19, $7 million is for this purpose. The 
remaining $l6 million is for annual operating costs including the 
purchase of launch vehicles required to' replace inoperative or dying 


satellites. 



Inspector)" was completely reoriented as 

the C ommi ttee last year. This Last program was originally 

designed to provide a capability to rendezvous with and inspect, using 
various types of sensors, potenti al l y hostile orbital objects and 
transmit the resulting data to ground station. The proposed system 
proved to be extremely expensive, if not technically impractical. Much 
of the fun dame ntal technology is now being pursued through other means - ■ 
rendezvous in the MOL program and inspection of orbiting objects in the 
Satellite Interceptor/THOR program as well as in the two large ground- 
based optical programs at Cloudcroft, New Mexico, and Maui, Hawaii. 

The Satellite Inspector project has therefore been deleted frem the 


program. 


The FY 1966 request includes $10.6 million for the space "Geodesy" 
programs of the Amy, the Air Force and the Navy. Of this amount, 

$7 million is required for the Navy's geodetic satellite tracking system 
(Project ANNA) which is used to map the earth’s surface, measuring more 
accurately its size, shape and gravitational field. The remaining $3*6 
million will support the space -related elements of the Amy's mapping 
and geodesy program which is concerned with^the development of improved 
methods of acquiring and processing geodetic and mapping data on a 
global scale. 
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2 . 


Vehicle, Bagine and Component Developments 

The largest Item In this category Is still the "TITAN HI" T*ich I 
described to this Committee in considerable detail In past years. 

Designed to serve NASA as veil as Defense Department P^po 8 «f> 

than hi Will be a standardized launch vehiclefora vide rang 

mimed and unmanned missions. The TITAN HI 

a number of standardized building blocks: modified THAN 

and second stages; a new restartable, storable P^P?^t 'OT^-Btag e 

(transtage); a control module; and two BtrapK>n ^ 1201 nchdlameter 

solid propellant rocket motors. Until recently the THAN HI was 

being developed In only two configurations — Configuration A w ^ out 

"strap-on" solid propellant motors, and Configuration Cvith solid 

propellant motors. THAN HIA vould be able to place about 5,600 

£ou£ds into a 100 nautical mile orbit; THAN IHC vouldbe^le to 

place about 25,000 pounds into a 100 nautical mile 

pounds to escape velocity and about 2,100 pounds ltoto ^c^onous 

equatorial orbit. These payload weights assume that the launch would 

be from the Eastern Test Range (ETR). 

On December 28, 1964, at an Incremental cost of about $70 million, 
ve initiated the development of the THAN HIX which 
THAN HI core suitably adapted to carry the already dev ® l0 ^ A ?^ 
vSicle. The decision to proceed with THAN HH vns made vith fUSA 
concurrence, after careful consideration of several ap^oachesto meet 
certain firm, current military needs for increased payload capacity 
at the Western Test Range (TOR), 9* THAN HH program inclislee the 
modification of one existing launch pad at WR to be available for 
operational use early in FT 1967. A production rate of year 

i^planned. THAN HH/AGENA viU be able ^ 

in a 100 nautical mile polar orbit, launched from WTR (8,800 pounds if 
launched from ETR) • 

The basic THAN IH development is proceeding es sen tially on 
schedule. Ground qualification testing of all THAN HI subsystems 
S^en completed and vehicles for early RH> flights have been accepted 
the* Air°Force. On December 10, 1964, the second development haunch 
of the THAN HIA was successfully accomplished. AH ^stems performed. 
satisfactorily and a dunmy payload was placed into a 100 ““tical mile 
circular orbit. Development of the solid propellant motors has also 
proceeded very satisfactorily and the first flight of the TITAN IHC 
ie scheduled for the second quarter of this year. 

Although progress to date clearly indicates that development could 
be completed by June 19 66, a decision has been made to stretch out tte 
basic THAN HI development program schedule to June 1967- The purpo 
o^tMs^stretS-outis^to aslisfin maintaining a THAN IHC production 
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and launch capability for the various "user” programs, which will not 
require the TITAN IHC until calendar year 1967. It will not affect 
the thr ee initial Defense communication satellite payloads currently 
assigned to three of the TITAN IIIC development flights. Die follow-on 
Defense Canmunication Satellite and probably the MOL are expected to 
use the TITAN IIIC once vehicle development is conqplete. 

The cost of the basic TITAN HI R&D program to completion should 
be between $880 and $890 million. This compares with a figure of $810 
million which I gave the Committee last year but is still within our 
original estimate of $800 to $900 million. The principal reason for 
the increased cost estimate has been technical problems encountered 
during development. As you know, the TITAN HI program has been care- 
fully controlled and intentionally very little allowance has been made 
for contingencies. The fact that we now plan to initiate construction 
of a WTR launch complex in FI 19 66, which will be suitable for launching 
either a TITAN PI C or THAN HEX as future military needs may require, 
has also contributed to the increased cost, as will the program stretch- 
out. All studies to date indicate the TITAN HI will be a versatile 
and economical launch vehicle of great importance to our space program 
and it should pay for itself in a lower cost per launch over its 
operational life. 

The FI 1966 budget includes $35 million for "Reentry and Recovery 
(START)" projects. Among these projects is the ASSET glider, a small, 
winged vehicle weiring about 1,100 pounds which we are using to explore 
the Mach 2 - Mach 20 flight regime. ASSET vehicles are launched by a 
m>R booster to an altitude of about 200,000 feet and velocities ranging 
between 13,000 and 19,000 feet per second. As the ASSET vehicle glides 
down the re-entry corridor, data on temperature, pressures and accelera- 
tion are collected and stored on board the glider and simultaneously 
transmitted to ground stations. The vehicles are recovered from the 
ocean for physical inspection of re-entry effects on materials. A 
total of five launches has been made including four highly successful 
re-entry tests. We hope this project will ultimately lead to the 
development of a small lifting body re-entry vehicle which could return 
military and scientific data from orbiting space craft to predesignated 
landing areas. 

The next item is "Advanced Space Guidance" for which $10 million 
is requested in the FI 1966 budget. This effort, formerly titled 
"Standardized Space Guidance 1 ; is now being carried as an Advanced 
Development program. As a result of a study to define the requirements 
for a follow-on standardized space guidance system, it was determined 
that the first priority was the development of advanced components and 
subsystems from which a complete guidance subsystem could be developed. 
TMe effort is more appropriate in Advanced Development where a level 
of effort program will be carried out. 
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wsis .ss ££rs* 

Initiated In the Burner of 1961. NASA ^b l8 eonC entratlng 

the 260" motor developDentandthe^enBe Deparu*^ 

Z£^TSX£ S\S. *£ 

sssr. suflffiarsm^sws — — 

. ... ..a n _- v "Liauid Rocket Baglne Development" 

Last year we Initiated a ^ of the ttt^' 11 ' 1 ftr 

program, designed to demonstrate the t engine demonstration 

r^r~sfs; 

££?,]Xi.. »8 diw to — «■»• *“• ”*• 

» -« it-, snojTS?'^’. 

program for which $7 mil li on is -bilit for possible near term 

5 ll provide a space ^^^.^^ton cSponentB for future 
application as well as i demonstrated P^^ lent ^£ tlple re-starts In 

H^e ^L-oSS SSted orS ty the availability of propellants. 

3. Other Defense Activities ^rting J^ce Progra^ ^ 

The Ground Support cat !?? r ^ e t 0 ^ s t r umentation as well as the satel- 
cost of the missile ranges and test Ins ln this category 

llte detection and tracking systems, me largest, 
it the $ll6 million for the Eastern Test Range. 

The next largest element In ttls^egory and 

system for satellite detection e ^f ntB of the NORAD Space Detec- 

"SPASUR (Navy)". These are the ' 1 ^ eld _ ACEHttCK lB a global network of 
tion and Tracking System ^“f^tvices which detect and track satellites 
conventional radars an p SPASUR Is essentially a warning 

scr ee^whlch , ^whe n ^et^ated 

SPACETRACK and $6.8 million for SPASOR. 

assess »»=■ 

Navigational Satellite (TRAMSIT) programs. 
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The last two categories, "Supporting Research and Development 
and "General Support", include a wide range of activities constituting 
essentially the overhead of the space program. 


* * * 


* 


I would now like to turn to the details of the Research and 
Development Program in FY 19 66 which are summarized on Table 20 . 

C. RESEARCH 

As I noted earlier, our military strength a decade or more hence will 
depend importantly on the skill and energy with which we conduct our 
current research effort. It is from this realm of ideas and theory 
that the new devices and inventions applicable to military requirements 
eventually emerge. 


In addition to its own inhouse laboratories, the Department of 
Defense supports nearly half of all the academic research in the physical 
sciences and engineering now being done in American universities and 
colleges. As the size of the faculty and number of graduate students 
in these institutions increase, their research potential will expand. 

We believe that in the interest of the nation this potential should be 
fully exploited, not only for military purposes, but for the benefits 
of our society as a whole. Accordingly, the Government as a whole 
should each year increase its support of research in these institutions 

and the Defense Department should carry its share of that increase. 

From the point of view of the Defense Department itself, it is extremely 
important that we maintain our contacts with the creative research 
people who staff these institutions. These are the people who, in the 
past, have been re sponsible for some of the most important technical 
improvements in the equipment now being used by our military forces 
and we should not deprive our national defense of the benefits of their 
creativity. We have therefore included in our FY 1966 request a total 
of $387 million for research, about ten percent more than the amount 
provided for the current fiscal year. A large part of this increase is 
required to offset the rise in research costs, which have been moving 
tip at a rate of about five percent a year. 


In order to increase the effectiveness of our research expenditures 
(and our exploratory development expenditures as well), we are examining 
the missions and management practices of our inhouse laboratories, which 
spend about one -third of these funds. A general upgrading of both the 
quality and utilization of these laboratories, together with & reduction 
in administrative restrictions on the de tail s of their te chn ical 
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operations is urgently needed. Furtheimore, to reduce ^ ce88 ^y 
duplication in research and exploratory development , we have initiated 
a new automated system, the Research and Technology Resume, re- 
porting progress on current projects. These reports are prepared in 
a standard digital language which permits their rapid and proficient 
interchange among the Military Services and Defense Agencies and, by 
special agreement, with NASA. Finally, to make full use of the 
research potential of universities in all parts of the United States, 
the Executive Branch under the leadership of the President s Office 
of Science and Technology is formulating a program to develop centers 
of technological excellence in all parts of the country, for both 
civilian and military purposes. 

D. EXPLORATORY DEVELOPMENT 

During this stage of research and development, we approach the 
solution of specific military problems up to the point of developing 
hardware for operational testing. Along with research, exploratory 
development forms the pool of technical knowledge from 
weapon av stems will he devised and designed. A total of $ 1 , l 1 * 2 million 
has been included in our FY 1966 budget, $10 million more than was pro- 
vided for the current fiscal year. While this increase is proportion- 
ately quite small, we expect to improve greatly the utilization of 
these funds, particularly in our own laboratories, by identifying those 
management conditions which have in the past proved to be highly produc- 
tive of useful military results, and then applying them throughout the 
Defense establishment. 

1 . Army 

me Army's exploratory development effort provides for studies and 
analyses and fabrication, test, and evaluation of various ccanponenteto 
establish their feasibility, practicability and relative advantages for 
use in future major development programs. Ibis effort includes: com- 

ponents for new infantry close -support artillery and air defense “ieaile 
systems: new and improved propulsion systems for Amy aircraft; applied 
research in rocket propellants; work on new power sources and energy 
transformation devices; new, lighter, improved ground surveillance and 
target acquisition techniques; improved designs and materials for small 
arms and armor defeating projectiles; nuclear weapons effects as applied 
to Army equipment; applied research directed toward improved surface 
mobility, particularly in remote areas; mine warfare andbarrler research 
and mapping and geodetic research directed toward overcoming the llmlta- 
tione of current equipment and techniques with respect to speed and 
extent of area covered. 

About $49 million of the $251* million requested for the Amy in 
pv 1966 will be devoted to biological and c hem ical warfare projects. 
Including the identification of and experimentation with potential agents 
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studies of dissemination techniques and equipment characteristics and 
Horizon detection and defensive measures. 

2 ' ^Navy's exploratory *"£l nlv^' factions . 

Unproved "know-how’' for the of underwater, surface, and 

Included are the detection emphasis on the air-ocean 

^rfJ? B ^tC“^^=ontrol; weaponry; ship and aircraft 
construction^aS personnel and logistics. 

and command -control Includes 
The overall program on g^**^* 11 <ng devices, data correla- 
work on radar, ASW ^tection device ' ^^ atlons e tc., for both 
tion techniques, navigation ordnance, emphasis will be placed 

ships and aircraft. In the fiel propellants, guidance sys- 

on non-nuclear air bfst^ed. Several projects involve 

tens and countermeasures will also_^ Qn Bimpl icity, endurance and 

advanced aircraft concepts, rft ®^ ed to shlpB and submarines will 
low-speed characteristics. integrated controls, and fatigue 

concentrate on hull structures, 1 veil as advanced pro- 

characteristics of deep^^ng «u and to reduce underwater 

pulsion systems (including “ u ? 1 *? r 'he $3^2 million requested for the 

— » **• 

3. Air Force t 

About one-fourth of the *316 ^sSeT ‘ 

FY 1966 exploratory development program experimentation and cam- 

epace-related subjects. Includedare £■££ ^ con trol, propul- 

5ST^r3S:.^SiS£I - 

In other areas, emphasis ^ml s siSTTnew propulsion 
related to advanced tactical “ orer-the-horlzon radars, V/STOL 

cycles for hypersonic manned trol m supersonic fli^» 

aircraft, the feasibility of lM*nar B ^chnologf related to reconnais- 
new materials and structural ®°“ ** ' trol , intelligence techniques, 

sance, communicatione, conmMid and e on^ . warfare and advanced 
computer and data processing, electromagn 
weapons . 


Advanced Research Projects Agency (AHPA) 


Advancea nesetu^u **w U ^ ( 

» tot.1 01 <230 XSTt™"" 4 
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a. Project DEFENDER 

, -s sis ?;* s.sfs-«ss- 
:rsr.u. r.Snft^ rss^s 

^SS&g-g&sSSr 

the study of advanced defejisej5ysteffl^on^^.^M^^^^^M 


The Pacific Range Electromagnetic Signature Studies (Project 

PRESS) will continue to observe full 1 icS® sensor ^wil^be made, 
entry. Improvements in radar “ ^ be greatly expanded. 

Data reduction and analysis facilities v±±± & ^ 


techniques for over-the-horison radar systems^' =0^ interceptor 
ment of high acceleration ProP^®" ' tec to iques , including the 

applications • 

b. Project VELA 

X have already discussed ^is project in^onn^tion^th 

the Test Ban safeguards program. Fifty- i^ bud et to 

SSS. a ST«£ r “~unt provided for « 19*. 


c. Project AGILE 

jswi 

sss srr f ^■rtss's sr ln 

counterinsurgency warfare research for vhicn 
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il60 Billion has been Included In the FI 1966 WJM budget. Although 
the needs of the war In South Viet Ham vill continue to receive our 
^ent attention, emphasis in this project 18 ^der 

"quick fix" solutions to materiel and ^uli«irt F^W^ to tte broade 
problems of counterinsurgency varfare in general, 

will be given to the analysis of specific recrements for this type of 
conflict*including : studies of nobility ^ 

sent of non- lethal weapons for use in areas heavily I^C**** ' 
improved identification techniques through the use °L C ^o!fthrough 
biological sensing equipment; the improvement of night .. 

airborne battlefield illmsination and infrared imagery; and acoustics 
surveillance countermeasures. 

E. ADVANCED DEVELOPMENT 

This category Includes projects which have advanced to a point 

where tht devel^Lt of experimental ‘^ a ”.'”. te ‘*f^ t her°tte a " 
tlonal testing is required prior to the determination of whether the 
items should be designed or engineered for eventual 
contrast to engineering developments where design 
employed, advanced developments permit the use of 

colons which provide the contractor much greater latitude tomeetiug 
the requirement, thereby encouraging innovation. Both the Over tne 

S£^±r--ttf£5 

partly at the expense of engineering developments. 

1. Arny 

The first two items on the Army list of ^van^ d^l^ments -- 
"Operational Evaluation v/STOL" and "Bew Surveillance 

both part of a broader Defense Department prog^ fo^t^' ^lopBe nt^ 

SS w^^^e^T^f^Se^i^vicr V/STOL Aircraft" ^ogr® 
^aT^™ wughly, one-third by Army, one-third by Bavy and one- 
tMrt by Air Force. It actually encompassed three ( 5 ^^l£ 3 ^d X-22A 

“ggSV"; 2- 

MS? 

£s-r3 saws szrsi? »* 
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each project is being funded by the managing agency; the FY 19 66 
budget has been prepared on this basis . Accordingly, only a nranl nal 
amount is requested for the Aray in FY 1966 to participate in the 
Tri -Service evaluation of XC-142A, X-19A and X-22A. 

The XC-1U2A is the largest of the three projects with a total 
estimated cost of $120 million for five test aircraft. This tilt 
wing turbo prop transport has a gross weight of about 37 ,000 poun ds , 
a four ton payload, a cruise speed of more t h a n 250 knots and a combat 
radius of 200 to 300 n.mi. The first prototype flew as a conventional- 
type aircraft in September 1964 and successfully transitioned from 
hovering to conventional flight on January 11, 19^5 • Further tec hni cal 
and operational evaluation will be conducted on all five aircraft during 
the balance of FY 1965 and through FY 1966. In addition to the Amy, 

Navy and Air Force, both NASA and FAA will also participate in the test 
and evaluation program to ensure use of the knowledge obtained 

from this program. 

The X-22 is a twin tandem tilting duct fan-powered flight research 
vehicle. Two prototypes are being built at a total estimated cost of 
$32 million with the first flight scheduled for July 1965* The X-22 
incorporates a variable stability and control system which will enable 
the aircraft to simulate the characteristics of other aircraft designs 
and should provide valuable technical data on stability and control 
criteria for V/STOL aircraft in general. 

The X-19A is another research aircraft with twin turbines and four 
tandem tilted propellers. Two prototypes are being procured at an 
estimated cost to the Government of $14 million. The first flight 
was made in November 1963 and flight testing will continue through 
FY 1966. 

The largest development in the New Surveillance Aircraft program, 
for which $7 million has been included in the FY 1966 budget, is the 
XV -6A (P-1127 HAWKER), a British designed light weight V/STOL strike- 
reconnaissance aircraft which was first flown in October 19^0* Although 
the operational capabilities of this aircraft were marginal, it never- 
theless promised to provide an early source of technical and operational 
experience with a V/STOL aircraft in a fighter configuration. Accord- 
ingly, in 1962 the United States Joined with Germany and the United 
Kingdrgn in the further development of this aircraft. A total of nine 
aircraft are to be constructed under the Joint program and six have 
already been completed. The U.S. share of the cost is estimated at 
about $38 million, including approximately $6 million in FY 1966. The 
initial operational suitability testing of this aircraft will be conducted 
in the U.K. by a tri -partite squadron made up of three aircraft each 
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traa the U.S., U.K., and Germany* Upon conpletion of the test program 
in the U.K. , farther testa may be conducted in the U.S. with at least 
three aircraft. 

In addition to the P-112T program, the U.S. is participating in 
several cooperative B&D programs with Germany and France Which provide 
for an exchange of technical data on V/STOL technology. Die German 
and French V/STOL projects incorporate variations in airframe and 
propulsion designs which have not been duplicated in the United States. 

Die XV-4A, the second development under the Hew Surve illan ce Air- 
craft program, is an augmented Jet lift design. Two research aircraft 
have been built at a cost of $4.2 million. Die first conventional 
flight was made in July 1962. Die aircraft hovered in June 1963 and 
transitioned from hovering to conventional flight in November 1963. 

One air craft was lost in the summer of 1964 tart fl i g h t testing is con- 
tinuing on the second aircraft. 

Die XV -5 A, the third development under the New Surve ill a n ce 
Aircraft program, is a fan-in-wing design. Die first conventional 
flight was made in May 1964 and a full V/STOL transition was demonstra- 
ted in November 19 Two prototypes are being procured act a cost of 
$16.1 million. Flight testing will continue tfarougi FT 1966. 

Including the Navy and Air Force V/STOL projects, a total of about 
$79 million is included in the FY 1966 budget for this program compared 
with $93 million in FY 1965 and $98 million in FT 1964. 

The next item is the "Heavy Lift Helicopter" which was ^ started in 
jry 1963 with the purchase of six off-the-shelf, heavy lift "flying 
crane" type helicopters. These machines are being used to test the 
feasibility of using very large helicopters to move heavy Amy equip- 
ment over otherwise impassable terrain in support of combat operations. 

Die $3 milli on requested for FY 1966 is to continue field evaluation of 
the six helicopters. If successful, we plan to provide one company of 
12 aircraft for each field amy. 

For "Aircraft Suppressive Fire Systems," $4 million is included in 
the FY 1966 budget. Diis program provides for the translation of explor- 
atory research in airborne weapons into prototype hardware. Included 
are such projects as a stabilized sight for the airborne SS-11 wire guided 
anti-tank missile, tracking evaluation of the SOLO automatic "lock-on" 
tracker and the evaluation of various range finder techniques for heli- 
copter use. 
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Information System would be particularly ■ U “F' J 
nuclear war in Europe. 

< +OTT1 « csrr f ace -to -Air Missile", for which $15 million 

^ ^LtSfin Wl 966 is the advanced missile system capable of 

is requested in Fx 9 j , _-u nr + mute ballistic missiles, 

use against sophisticated aircraft defense for the field army, 

which I discussed earlier as ameans^f air defense for^ ^ ^ 

Because of the complexity of ^h . . ~ 1066 on technological 

decided to concentrate our e«ortBduring^e B _ 19 ^ re loi«iient of yarioua 

Investigations and system defin phased array radars, 

other essential components of this system, e.g., phased ray 
are also proceeding in other projects. 

rtiOT e of e ^® 1 D®^®nse^0OB^SeattMie n Satellite* Proj^M^for^Whldh 
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connection with the space programs. 

„ , *v,» two line items — "NIKE X Experiments" and 
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of development or into production. 

2. Havy 

The first two , “^ticiwti^^the tep^^^of'tefe^V/STOL 
represent the Navy s requested^Or "V/STOL Develop- 

23T2 S5S 21 S S’S.^b s = “VSST- 

^^rX^R-^ch^s^ 6 belng'entirely funded hy the Aw- 

The $6 million requested for " Mv “ ce ^ ^J^f^^tllty'of'a 

a vide 

application*?? ^L^^o^Lu^nal general purpose attack aircraft 
li both the subsonic and supersonic regimes. 
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I have already discussed the next item, the "Advanced SAM System , 
for which $12 million is requested In FY 1966* nils Is the surface- 
to-air mi s 8 lie system which we hope will eventu a l l y replace the 
TERRIER, TARTAR and TALOS in the early 1970s. Development is being 
concentrated on the multi -function phased array radars, digitized 
computers and micro -electronics which should permit the development 
of a lower cost, smaller and more effective fleet air defense system. 

3he "Advanced Anti -radiation Missile System," for w h ic h $6 million 
is requested in FY 1966, is contemplated as a follow-on to the SHRIKE 
missile in the early 1970s. Bnphasis will be placed on development of 
a seeker with a broad -band coverage and capability against different 
kinds of radars. Although the Navy will do the work on the sub -systems, 
this missile development is also of interest to the Arngr and Air Force. 

The $5 mill ion requested for the "Advanced Sea-based Deterrent" 
project would continue a broad program of investigation and applied 
research focused on possible configurations of future sea-based stra- 
tegic systems from which an advanced weapon system may eventually 
evolve. Among the areas being explored are materials and structures 
for deep su bme rgence, deep capsule launch and new reentry systems. 

The $13 million requested for "Astronautics" in 1966 includes 
$6 million for the Navy's portion of the Defense Conmuni cations Satel- 
lite program and $7 million for satellite geophysics (Project ANNA), 
both of which I discussed in the Space program. 

lhe remaining items on the Navy's advanced development list are 
all related to undersea s warfare. As I indicated earlier, improved 
weapons and equipment are considered much more urgent at this time 
than la rge n umb ers of additional ASW ships. We have included in the 
FY 1966 budget a total of $386 million for ASW RET&E, $121 million 
under Advanced Developments. 

The first item in this group is "ARTEMIS/Underwater Acoustics", 
a large scale experimental effort in the long range detection of 
eneny submarines by active means, which is directed at exte n d in g our 
basic knowledge of sonar techniques, particularly in low frequency 
acoustics, a science vital to the solution of the long range detection 
and surveillance problem. Receiving arrays have been installed at 
500 to 1,200 fathoms in waters south of Bermuda and a sound source has 
been mounted aboard a ship. The $5 million requested for FY 19&> will 
be devoted to the study of low frequency acoustic echo ranging to dis- 
tances of 500 miles and to investigating the effects of reverberation 
on acoustical signals. 
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The second project in this group, 
number of advanced development effort 


comprises a 3 Arge 



__ . .. "tirbome ASW Detection Systems," for which $21 

Ihe next item, „ in clude s a number of related projects. 

milXion is requested in Yl i960, include . -_4 0n i CB system 

One project involves the development of 

ZSZ - 

££££*££ Srt of target 

S^°gT3 *g ^t’g STtrS^ aircraft to 
attach submarines | 

me next tuo projects involve the development of new man, 
first for a submarine and the •*«*««.. IT 

year'and Is dlrectedto^development of 

a passive sonar with s^riie threat anticipated 

T£r^ y AT r % tlon results -UJ. 

having the new sonar available for the FI I 9&9 stipouinu^ a ^ 
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Pbe "Acoustics Countermeasure" project, for which $5 million is 
requested in FT 19^> 








and the 320 ton 50 knot hydrofoil auxiliary ship to be completed late 
in 1965. The evaluation effort vill concentrate on hydronamic 
structure, propulsion and control systems in order to determine the 
utility of these ships in the ASW and other roles. 

' One of the Important efforts being greatly expanded in FY 1966 is 
the "Deep Submergence Program" for.vhich $18 million is requested. 

Ihis program is concerned with the exploration and exploitation of the 
continental shelf and the ocean depths induing: extended manned 

operation at air pressures corresponding to 600 foot depths, submarine 
personnel escape and rescue down to depths of 2,000 feet; the location, 
identification and recovery of small objects down to depths of 20,000 
feet; the recovery and salvage of large objects in depths down to 600 . 
feet; deep diving submersibles; and oceanographic research. This 
program which is closely related to other supporting research and 
development efforts, is also expected to contribute directly to the 
requirements of other Government agencies. 

Ihe program "Reactor Propulsion Plants", for which $20 million is 
requested in FY 1966, covers two major projects. One of these is directed 
to the development of a "natural circulation" nuclear power plant which 
would provide a quieter, safer, more reliable propulsion plant for sub- 
marines. This project will require $6 million in FY i960. Results of 
work conducted under the second project, originally directed to the 
development of a smaller, less expensive single reactor power plant 
for frigates and Ldestroyers , have established the feasibility of a 
^ I power plant with a very long fuel life. Since two 

such reactors could produce as much power as four of the reg&&0*_B on 

the ENTERPRISE, we have asked the AEG to develop a\ _ \ 

power nuclear propulsion plant for possible use on the attack carrier 
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tentatively planned for the FY 19^7 shipbuilding program. The $14.2 
million requested for this project would complete the Navy’s share 
of the development (propulsion plant machinery as opposed to the 
reactor development of the ABC), and would provide for testing certain 
prototype components. 

In discussing the destroyer escort program under the Navy’s General 
Purpose Forces, I pointed out that the emphasis on the SEA HAWK ASW 
escort project had been shifted to work on the four essential components 
of the system. One of these components is included among the Navy’s 
engineering development projects which I will discuss a little later. 

The other three are included in advanced development. 


The first of these, "Propulsion Development SEA HAWK," for which 
$14 million is. requested in FY 1966, wild concentrate on the development 
of a combined gas turbine propulsion system for ASW ships, (possibly with 
a regenerative cycle turbine as the basic unit). Such an engine would 
be considerably more efficient at the high speeds required of destroyer 
escorts and considerably lighter in weight than a conventional power 


plant. 



For the third component, the "ASW/Ship Integrated Combat System, 

$1 million is requested for FY 1966 to investigate the cost and feasi- 
bility of developing a single system which would integrate command and^ 
control with the control of weapons and the sonars. Such an integrated 
Bystem would be particularly useful In an ASW escort ship where a quick, 
coordinated effort is essential for the successful execution of the 
mission. 



3. Air Force 

Hie first four items on the Air Force list of advanced develop - 
■ ments are all part of the V/STOL aircraft technology program discussed 
earlier. 

The $8 million requested for "Tri -Service V/STOL Development" will 
continue operatio nal evaluation of the XC-142, the X-142A and the X-19A. 

The $8 million requested for "V/STOL Aircraft Technology" provides 
for the test and evaluation of various domestic and foreign V/STOL con- 
cepts and equipments with a view towards the eventual design of an 
operational V/STOL fighter-type aircraft. Included in this evaluation 
are the British HAWKER P-1127, the French Mirage IIIC and the German 
VG-101 and VAK-191B. 

The $30 million requested for "VTOL Engine Development" encompasses 
two separate types of engines — one, a pure lift engine and the second, 
an engine which can deflect its thrust to produce lift during tale -off 
and landing and also be used for forward propulsion. It is clear from 
our extensive work on V/STOL aircraft that the key to further progress 
is the availability of more efficient power plants. Much of the 
technology has been developed under other related RScD projects but we 
feel the time is now ripe to undertake the actual development of hard- 
ware for test and evaluation. 

The fourth project on the list, $10 million for a "Light Weight 
Turbojet", is essentially to demonstrate the technology for light 
weight turbo engines for various purposes including V/STOL. The 
thrust to weight ratio sought in this project 1b twenty to one, much 
higher than found in existing engines. 

The next two projects "Overland Radar" and "AWACS" are closely 
related. The first, for which $8 million is requested in FI 1966 , 
concerns the development of the radar technology which would be 
needed in the development of an airborne warning and control system 
(AWACS). An aircraft with this mission would need a radar capability 
of detecting and tracking airborne targets over land in the presence 
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of severe ground clutter. This is very difficult and almost Impossible 
at the distances and with the speeds originally planned. A reduced per- 
formance AW ACS may well he possible but the radar must also be capable 
of a track -while -scan operation and of height ra ngin g. The $3 million 
requested for AWACS would initiate systems development at a slower 
rate compatible with the integration of the aircraft and the radar. 

For "Tactical Fighter Avionics", $31 million is requested for the 
development of an advanced air-to-air fluid air -to -ground delivery capa- 
bility. In this program, state-of-the-art technology is developed into 
hardware which would greatly improve night time and all-weather delivery 
when adapted to such aircraft as the F-111A. 

The $10 million requested for "Reconnaissance Strike Capability" 
is to develop and demonstrate a capability with multiple high -resolu- 
tion sensors such as side -looking radars, for both the Strategic and 
the General Purpose Forces. 

The $10 million requested for the "Close Support Fighter" is to 
(a) evaluate existing aircraft such as the A-U, A - 6 , A -7 and F-5 for 
the close support role and (b) cover the cost of modifying one of these 
types of aircraft for the Air Force close support mission. Our purpose 
here, as I noted earlier, is to explore the possibility of developing 
a low cost per unit aircraft to be used together with the F-1HA in a 
mixed tactical force, since there are many missions which do not require 
such high cost/high performance aircraft as the F-121A or even the F-4. 

The FI 1966 budget includes $6 million to continue the X-15 project. 
This rocket powered research aircraft has contributed a great deal of 
useful knowledge, not only to aircraft design but also to our space 
effort. The X-15 is now being used as a "test bed" aircraft for a 
group of advanced experiments in aeronautical and space sciences, in- 
cluding aerodynamic research, air-breathing propulsion and the demon- 
stration of supersonic transport structural techniques. 

The $5 mill ion requested for "Tactical Missile Guidance Develop- 
ment" would provide for the fabrication and testing of several radiating 
and non -radiating, homing and tracking guidance heads. The best of 
these heads will be installed in existing missiles for further demon- 
stration of their capabilities. 

To wrap up the Stellar Inertial Guidance project which was orig- 
inally undertaken as part of the M/MKEM development program, $1 million 
will be needed in FI 1966 . This technology will subsequently be picked 
up in the Advanced Space Guidance project which was initiated this 
year and which I discussed earlier in connection with the Defense 
Department's space program. 
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The request also Includes $5 million far continued study of the 
various technological arid operational concepts far an Advanced 
ICBM". This is the land-based counterpart of the Advanced Sea-based 
Deterrent study which I touched on in connection with the Navy’s 
advanced developments . 



The FY 1966 b udg et includes $6 million to continue work on "Low- 
Altitude Supersonic Vehicles". This project consists of studies, 
teste and investigations designed to explore the feasibility of com- 
ponents which could provide the technical basis for the design of a 
chemical-powered supersonic, low altitude vehicle* 

The remaining items on the Air Force list of advanced developments 
are all space projects which I discussed earlier. 


F. ENGIHEERIlKx DEVELOPMENT £ 

This category includes those projects being engineered for Service 
use, but which have not as yet been approved for production and deploy- 
ment. 


1 . Army 

X have already discussed in considerable detail, in the section on 
Strategic Offensive and Defensive Forces, the first two items on the 
Army list. The "NXKE-ZEUS Testing" program will be completed during 
the current fiscal year and all further testing will be taken over by 
the NIKE X program. The $^07 million requested for "NIKE X" will con- 
tinue, on an urgent basis, the development of that new s ^‘^ n 
the multi-function phased array radar (MAR), the missile site radar (MSR), 
high speed data processing equipment, the ZEUS missile and the high 
acceleration SPRINT missile. 
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The $10 million requested for "Forward Area Air 
devoted to the further analysis of the forward areaair ^ fe “ e P™**e m 
SHted bv toe disappointing results of toe MAULER development program 
™ to bave^been toe principal weapon for toe defense of forces 
totof field against aircraft attack). As X have 

interim program comprising CHAPARRAL (a vehicle-mounted smEWITOER), toe 
SSSS^STbW — a 20 mm. gun ie nov underwater 

$10 million requested for this project for FY 1966 will be devoted to 
the exploration of a longer term solution to this problem. 

The $46 million requested for toe "Division Support Missile' (“»<?)" 

f£rt February T 965 . 

p^rtoer £t£TSl£*. required before a decision can be made to place 
it in production 

$64 million is requested in the FY 1966 budget to continue 
engineering development of a variety of other weapons. 
this category is toe development of toe Special Purpose Individual 
Weapon (SPIW) as a possible replacement for toe M-l4 rifle and ^eM-TO 
grenade launcher . £ur different experimental 

^th of which can fire high velocity flechettes and high ^ 1 °* iV ^ )rtar 
(1$0 mm.) grenades. Another item in this category ! ^ w 

being developed as a replacement for toe current 4 -® ■“*£ 

mortar would he half toe weight of toe present one 

longer ran*e . It could also fire a nuclear armed projectile 
** ttoa JJfL 0^5,000 meters and could therefore serve as a replace- 
ment for the DAVY CROCKETT system; Also 

weapons and atomic demolition munitions iAIWJ . 

The next two items, "Aircraft Suppressive Fire Systems" ^ " Ad 7*“ ed 
Aerial Fire Support Systems” are closely related. The ad&nta 

fas fallton is requested, is concerned with the development and adapts- 
tion^f 1 weapon sub-systems for aircraft, and it was under this program that 
toe presently operational helicopter armament systems we re developed^ 
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avionics systems and would be designed to use such weapons as a new 
"high rate of fire" machine gun, and the TOW and SHILLEIACffl anti-tank 
missiles. 


The $2 million requested for The tic al Transport Aircraft is to 
complete development of the CV-7 (BUFFALO). This airplane is being 
developed jointly by the U.S. and Canada for Army use. It can carry 
about 55 percent more than the CARIBOU I and is about 25 percent faster. 
Four prototype aircraft will be delivered to the U.S. Army for testing 
early this year. No decision has yet been made to produce and deploy 
this aircraft since the entire problem of Army air mobility is still 
under study. 


The $18 million requested for "Combat Surveillance and Target 
Acquisition" includes a number of different projects: ground radar for 

detection of moving vehicles and personnel; sound and flash ranging 
equipment for locating hostile weapons; image interpretation and photo 
processing equipment; and an unmanned aerial surveillance system. This 
last project, for which $6 million is included in the FY 1966 budget, is 
designed to provide an aerial combat surveillance and target acquisition 
capability when weather or enemy air defenses restrict manned aircraf 
flights . 


lhe $25 million requested for "Communications and Electronics will 
finance the development of tactical radios, automatic electronic switch- 
boards and air traffic control systems. 


The next two items were discussed briefly in connection with the Army's 
General Rirpose Forces. The $17 million requested for the "Heavy Anti- 
Tank Missile (TOW)" for FY 196 6 should substantially complete the funding 
of this development, tte $22 million in FY 1966 shown for the Main Battle 
tenk" will provide for: the U.S. share of the tank component development 

costs covered by the joint U.S.-FRG tank development cost 

($18 million); the project management costs for the Main Battle Tank develop- 
ment which are not covered by the agreement (about $2 million); and the 
development costs for the SHILLELAGH turret for the M -60 n*nUoned 
in the discussion of the Amy's procurement program for FY 1966 ($2 million ). 


2. Navy 

The first five items on the Navy’s list of engineering developments 
are all associated with undersea warfare and, in total, amount to $65 
million in FY 19 66 . 

As I noted earlier, the SEA HAWK project has been reoriented to 
concentrate on the four basic sub-systems and has therefore been dropped 
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from the engineering development category. The next item, $4 million 
for "ASW Ship Consnand and Control System/' is the fourth of these sub- 
systems. This development will continue modification of computer and 
display equipment and computer programs developed under the 
Tactical Data System program. It is planned to use the US^>20B 
computer which will give faster input/output capabilities than 
that of the present version (USQ-20A). Three prototype systems 
vill be developed, one to be tested on land, another aboard an ASW 
carrier and the third aboard an escort ship. 

The largest Blngle item in this category is the ^million 
requested to continue development of the "MK-48 Torpedo. As I 
indicated earlier in nrv discussion of the Jjavy General 


The FY 1966 budget includes $4 million for "ASW Rockets." Tiis 
project is directed to the development of a rocket-boosted ballistic 
flight missile which will be compatible with the ASROC launcher and 
fire control system and which will increase the effective range from 
about 10,000 yards to 18,000 yards. Project definition is Panned 
for FY 1966 and introduction into the fleet for about 1970 or 1971. 



The $16 million requested in FY 1966 for "Marine Corps Developments 
includes: an amphibious assault personnel carrier capable ° 0 

infantry weapons and supplies through very rough surf in the assault 
phase of an amphibious operation; a landing force amphibious support 
vehicle for rapid movement of supplies and equipment from ship to 
shore and over land; and light weight, helicopter -transportable, high 
performance ground radars . 

The regenerative turbo prop engine development for ASW aircraft, 
which was described in this section last year under the heading 


2lU 


"Aircraft Engine," 1. to be 

hardwire, without going on to pre- flight . J?L rtU 

study has convinced us that it Is unlikely <*at this engtoe will 
be retrofitted into existing aircraft or installed in a new 
aircraft during the next decade. 

the last item, "Special Warfare Havy Aircraft," is the ° e *J;^ gbt 

vehicle for counterinsurgency op^ions^ A^c * ^ expected 

- 

be completed with the *6 million requested for FY 19«>- 
3 . Air Force 

I have already discussed most of the Air Force engineering devel- 
opoents in connection vith other programs* 

The $25 million shown for the "XB-70" 

the funding of that project for a «***£**%* ^mon 1 tilt 
million. IhiB is slightly helov our torget of Jl, 500 million^ 

which we believe will be adequate to de-bug tte characteris- 
determine its basic aerodynamic structure ana P^rorn*^ fir#t 

toly five hours have thus far been accumulated on the first^ 

large supersonic aircraft, sonic boom measurements, etc. 

ot «- .«« ■ *«* ; 

Ztt.'SSZwi <* "l* 6 ’ 

$15 million ifnew obligations! authority needed next year. 
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The development of a new "Short Range Attack Missile, which 
could he used with the B-52 as well as with a new strategic and other 
advanced aircraft, is shown as a separate item on the next line. To 
begin development of the missile this year, $5 million of FY 19^5 
funds were reprogramed to this project and $37 million more is requested 
for FY 1966 to continue this work. 

The fourth item on the Air Force list is the "YF-12A" for which 
$28 million is requested for FY 1966. Of this amount, $5 million will 
be used to continue work to inqprove the ASG-18/AIM- *7A fire control 
and air-to-air missile systems, already installed in the YF-12A. As 
shown on the Thble on the next line, these systems were developed in 
prior years. 

For continued development of "Advanced Ballistic Missile Re-entry 
Systems, " we are requesting $l68 million in FY 1966. TCiis effort 
includes a wide variety of techniques designed to improve the 
capabilities of our strategic missiles to penetrate anti-missile defenses 
as well as to improve their accuracy and overall weapon system effective- 
ness. These advanced re-entry development programs require sub- 
stantial numbers of flight tests and, for this purpose, we are using 
ATLAS missiles, which are being phased out of the operational force, at 
a considerable saving in the total cost of this program. 

For "NIKE/ ZEUS Targets " to support the NIKE X development program, 

$9 million is requested for FY 19 66. These target systems are developed 
and fabricated to Amy requirements and are delivered by ATLAS boosters 
launched into the Kwajalein area from Vandenberg Air Force Base. 

I have already discussed the next item, "TITAN IIIA and IIIC." 

No additional funds are being requested for the last item, the 
"M/MREM, " which is being dropped from the development program since the 
Congress did not see fit to support the project. 

G. MANAGEMENT AND SUPPORT 

1. Army 

As shown on Thble 20, $88 million is requested for the support 
of White Missile Range, one of the national ranges used by all 

Government agencies. Test programs conducted at White Sands include 
those for REDEYE, HIKE X, LANCE, PERSHING and advanced re-entry systems, 
as well as certain safety devices for the NASA APOLLO program. Work 
will also be conducted on the development of proved cameras, telescopes 
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and other optical and electronic range instrumentation equipment for 
use at all national missile ranges. 

At the beginning of the current fiscal year, the Army assumed full 
responsibility for the Kwajalein lest Site, providing essentially the 
same range support as previously provided by the Navy. Thej&edto 
create an ICBM impact corridor across the Kwajalein lAgoon for NJKEX 
and ICBM testing has required the relocation of the natives living in 
the corridor to the Island of Ebeye. This project will require about 
$6 million in FY 19 66 , the principal reason for the increase over FY 19^5 • 

The $199 million requested for General Support covers the costs of all 
Amy RfitD installations and activities other than White Sands and 
Kvajalein. This support includes equipment procurement for research 
laboratories, test facilities and proving grounds, the cost of civilian 
and military salaries, and the construction of new facilities. 

2. Navy 

The Pacific Missile Range with headquarters at Point Mugu, California, 
is responsible for range scheduling, communications, weather and meteoro- 
logical services and data reduction in support of all sea-based missile 
and space launch operations in the Pacific. Facilities located at 
Barking Sands and Kaneohe in the Hawaiian area provide communications and 
range instrumentation. The FY 1966 request of $77 million is $46 million 
less than currently programed for FY 1965 , principally because of the 
planned transfer of the Point Arguello and Point Pillar facilities in 
California to the Air Force. Among the test programs supported by the 
Pacific Missile Range are those for TERRIER, TARTAR and TAI0S, the new 
Standardized Ship- to -Air Missile and the PHOENIX air-to-air missile. 

The Atlantic Undersea Test Evaluation Center (AUTEC) will have three 
underwater test ranges sited in a deep sea canyon off the Bahamas, de- 
signed to test weapons, sonars, and acoustics systems. The million 
request for FY 1966 is $11 million less than the current FY 19*5 program, 
primarily because of lower construction requirements next year. 

For the General Support of all other Navy R&D laboratories and 
test facilities, $210 million is requested for FY 1966 a 


3 . Air Force 


For the Eastern Test Range, 
Range, $221 million is requested 
current fiscal year. This range 


formerly known as the Atlantic Missile 
in FY 1966 , about the same as the 
consists of a complex of instrumented 
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networks including fixed and mobile land-based stations and airborne 
Anri shipborne instrumentation extending from Cape Kennedy south-eastward 
through the mid- and south Atlantic area, South America and Africa to 
the Indian Ocean. The Eastern Test Range supports such Defense programs 
as KTNUTEMAN, POLARIS, START (Spacecraft Technology and Advanced Re- 
entry Teste) and ASSET (an unmanned re-entry vehicle) together with such 
NASA programs as GEMINI, APOLLO, DELTA, CENTAUR, RANGER and MARINER. 

Future test activities will involve greater accuracies, larger payloads 
Anri more complex re-entry vehicles as well as more sophisticated missions. 
To meet these more demanding requirements, the funds included in the 
IY 1966 request will provide a capability for covering different launch 
azimuths, including a capability to assist the Western Test fringe in 
tracking polar-orbiting satellites. The program will also provide for 
improved ship and aircraft instrumentation to facilitate the search and 
rescue activities associated with the manned space flight programs. 

The Air Force’s Western Test Range (AIVTR) consists of a complex 
of range instrumentation networks supporting Air Force, Navy and NASA 
launches from Vandenberg Air Force Base, Point Arguello and Point Mugu. 

The transfer of responsibility for land-based missile and space launch 
operations from the Navy will be couple ted by the end of the current 
fiscal year and therefore the $62 million required for FT 1966 is 
included in the Air Force request. 

General Support, including "Development Svpport, " will require 
$645 million in EY 1966. This item carries the major support of the 
Air Force Systems Command and its nation-wide complex of research, 
development , and test installations, the construction of additional 
research and development facilities, and other support programs. It 
includes about $88 million for the cost of services provided under 
contract by organizations such as RAND, Aerospace Corporation, and 
the Lincoln laboratories. 

4. Defense Supply Agency 

The Defense Documentation Center which acquires, stores and 
disseminates scientific and technical documents to the defense 
community, will require $12 million in EY 19^6 > about the same as 
the current fiscal year. 

H. EMERGENCY FUND 

As previously mentioned, we are requesting the appropriation of 
$150 million and transfer authority of the same amount for the 
Department of Defense Einergency Fund. 
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I. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


The Research and Development Program, including the development 
of systems approved for deployment, will require $6.7 Million in 
New Obligational Authority for FY 1966. A comparison with prior 
years is shown below: 

($ Billions. Fiscal Years) 

1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 

Actual Actual Actual Est* Proposed 


R&D - except systems approved 
for deployment 

4.2 

5.1 

5.3 

5.1 

5.^ 

R&D - systems approved for 
deployment 

2.6 

2.5 

2.3 

1.9 

1.9 

Total R&D 

6.8 

7.6 

7.6 

7.0 

7.3 

Less: Support from other 
appropriations 

-0.5 

-0.5 

-0.5 

-0.4 

- 0.5 

Total R&D (TOA) 

6.3 

7.1 

7.1 

6.6 

6.8 

Less: Financing Adjustments 

-0.9 

-0.1 

-0.1 

-0.1 

-0.1 

Total R&D (NOA) 

5** 

7.0 

7.0 

6.5 

6.7 
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VII. GEHERAL SUPPORT 


General Support constitutes the "all other" or residual cateewjr 
and includes all costs not capable at being dlre ^ w f 
allocated to the other major programs. Bec *^ Be . 

and vide variety of the functions encompassed, this major program i 
best discussed in terms of its constituent parts. 

For purposes of convenience, the various elements of the Oeneral 
Support PTO<^am have been divided into ten b3 ^^^rati^ 
training and education; intelligence and security , cammications, 
logistics support; military family bousing; medical services, hea d- 
quarters and support services; the national Military C- -^ ana S ys » 
tteltefenae AtZic Support Program; ai^ ^sce^ous Depar^nt-^ 
activities. These broad groupings are themselves f ^r jr*en dwn 
into more specific categories or functions, a selected list of vbich is 
shown on Table 21. 

Much of the General Support Program represents ' fi ^ a 
But, vherever ve had some discretion, ve eliminated marginal items and 
activities . 

The following highlights sene of the important trends. 

A. INDIVIDUAL TOMBHC AND EDUCATION 

This portion of the General Support Program includes thecoet of 
eauipment .base support, construction, instructors, students and 
SSStoS related to recruit, technical, professional, and flight 
training, as well as support of the Service academies. 

1. Recruit Training 

Included here are the basic training programs feu- new recruits 

hotels, and certain advanced individual training courses for 
Army personnel conducted in recruit training centers. 

About two-thirds of the overall coet of recruit training Is borne 
by tbe^Army, chiefly because of higher Axuy enlisted 
rates steZing from the use of the draft and support of a 
Enlistment Program. Also, the recruit training cycles of the Army and 
Marine Corps are longer and more costly since these Services provide 

as 
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In FY 1966 the Array plans to change its concept of scheduling the 
training of recruits so as to ensure that replacements are trained and 
ready to Join their units at the sane tine as their predecessors actually 
leave, thereby assuring that unit readiness is maintained st all times . 

The Array vill attempt to plan its program so as to maintain a 
"trained" strength, and inputs will he adjusted accor^^. Thenumber 
of inductees needed by the Army for FY 1966 is estimated at 111,000, 
about 22,000 more than FY 1965- 

2. Special Training and Enlistment Program (STEP) 

We also propose to implement a Special Training and Enlistment 
Program for individuals who desire to enlist in the A ray but who fall 
to qualify because of minor educational or physical deficiencies. Tbene 
men will be put through an initial specialised training pro^am and those 
who can be raised to the regular mental and physical standards will be 
transferred to a normal duty assignment for the balance of a three-year 
enlistment. We hope this program will qualify a high percentage of 
trainees for continued Regular Army service, thus replacing an equivalent 
number of draftees. It should also provide useful inf oi^tion for our 
current study of future military manpower policies including the role of 
the draft. 

Tentatively, we plan to enlist 60,000 volunteers in this Prograin 
over a four-year period with the first group of 2|0 trainees scheduled 
to start specialized training in the spring of 1965- We have already 
transmitted to the apporpriate Congressional committees our request to 
reprogram $7 A million of available funds to start this program in 
K 1965and $30.1 million will be required in FY 1966 to continue it. A 
trainee strength of 3,750 is planned for end FY 1965 
FY 1966. The funds shown on Table 21 Include the cost of military and 
civilian staffs and the necessary supplies and equipment, as well as the 
pay allowances of the trainees . 

3. Technical Training 

Included here are the costs associated with the development of 
the hundreds of specialized skills required by our military personnel, 
other than flight training or professional-level courses. In addition 
to the costs of operating technical training schools and related training 
equipment procurement and construction costs, the figures shorn on 
Table21 also include the pay and allowances for the active-duty personnel 
assigned “to "these schools for training. 

A large majority of the one -half million new personnel who enter 
military service each year require an initial period of formal 
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unit. In addition, advan train them in new equipment or pro- 

%/Z SSr’S-i for higher levels of responsibility 

A major portion of Jhis tralnl^ ^^lnteM^e of electronics 
specialties associated *ltb cper^i advanced weapons systems. In 

and missile guidance equipment, an ^the ^ these coat B, there 

spite of the relatively in ^“* rti^ess without ccmprondsing 
axe opportunities for improved a**®®**™ M r y 0 rce technical training 

quality For example, a recantation rf Airr^c m FI 1966, 

requirements last year resulted In ^i^ 'ofthe futSe, we are study- 
with a total cost «-the-Job training and school 

STS^iSiSS? of condensed electronics courses. 

I mentioned last year that in -derto reduce the -»««£ turn- 
over of highly trained ^L^ln the most costly specialties, 

proficiency payments to ^ ive increases in the rates of 

Under this plan, we are providing lfcplne CorpSj raising them from 
proficiency pay in the Army, 5^? d * 10 o per month. The Air Force, 

$30 to $60 per month to $50, *75 “*J is, for the 
because of its moref avorae order to help us evaluate the 

present, retaining the lower a long enough period, we pro- 

effectiveness of the ®l^ gh ^,!? encv pay program at virtually the 

*; .?»*£? “» * -* - 1 

4. professional Training 
Professional training 

graduate level instruction and inOutes^J 0 ^^ Bchoola> and 

'« coUe8eB 0,14 unlyer8 ' 

ities . 

The requirement for persoiu^l ^th^cientUi^or^en^ eBtlma tes 

background is rising every ?*“'• 22,000 officers nay have to 

that within the next *«“ years ft ® t0 i ncPe ase training effect- 

receive professional training^ t0 eBt ablish Joint Service 

iveness and reduce costs in this foreign language training 

schools such as those we are iSTbanguage 

and weapons systems -anageme^ *°r and, In its first full 

Institute teaches over 60 We will continue to 

year of operation, served over b, 500 joint training in 

look for additional opportunities for this mna 

the future. 
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5. Flight Training 

The principal cost elements in this category are base operations 
and procurement and operation of training aircraft. Pilots are the 
aoet expensive military specialists and ve have rigorously reviewed 
the requirements for flight tr ainin g. 

The Air Force's pilot training output is scheduled to increase 
from about 2,200 in FI 1965 to about 2,300 in FY 19 66, and to about 
3,100 in FY 1967 in order to provide replacements for the large numbers 
of pilots vbo entered service during World War H and who will be 
retiring or leaving flying status over the next few years . To mini* 
mize costs, the Air Force has modified its pilot training curricula 
so as to be able to absorb the increased student loads without 
increasing the size of the trai n i n g complex. 

Thp Army pilot tra ining program will produce about 1,900 new 
pilots in FY 1965 ftnd about 1,550 iu FY 19^6. Studies are now being 
made of the requirement for Army aviators, includ i ng a review of each 
position needed for cacmand supervision and a re-evaluation of career 
programs with a view to more frequent aviation duty assignments for 
officer pilots. Meanwhile, the Army plans to use more warrant officers 
as pilots. 

The Navy's flight training output (including pilots for the Marine 
Corps), will remain level at about 1,700 in FY 1966 and is tentatively 
scheduled to rise to 1,800 in FY 19^7 • 

In to tal , ve propose to procure about $ll6 million of flight 
training aircraft in FY 1966. The Navy would buy 73 TA-4E Jet trainers 
to replace TF-9Js as well as l8 T-2B basic Jet trainers. The Air 
Force wo uld procure its f inal increment of T-38 advanced supersonic 
trainers in its planned replacement program for the aging T-33®* The 
Army would procure 70 instrument trainers — ten fixed-wing aircraft 
and 60 helicopters. 

6. Service Academies 

In accordance with the legislation authorized by the Congress 
last year, we plan to increase average enrollment at the Military 
Academy from about 2,550 in FY 19^5 to about 3,100 in FY 1968 and at 
the Air Force Academy from about 2,700 to 3,100 over the same period. 
In FY 1966, enrollments at each will rise by about 200 cadets . Naval 
Academy enrollment will remain at the current level of about 4,000 
midshipmen . 
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For FY 1966, we propose a construction program for the 

!Jo Tmiiiicn -- *26 3 for the Military Academy, *17.1 £ OT 
of about $58*5 mini 011 - + i-- A 4 r Force Academy- For 

the Haval Acade^ W _ 

the Military and Air Force Academies, this re^sen^ 

meat of a five-year "*^*?£g* ^^^^fcation 
corps. The Army would MU a ho, ’P^^rForce would huild class- 
facilities ^ld build a new science building 

and"a ^ <* • ^ ^ modernisation 

program. 

7. Headquarters and Support 

veil as the operating costs of the major training <=«“““ 
of each Service. 




c. COMMUNICATIONS 


The communi cations categoxy Includes both ^ 
tlons System (DCS) and certain non-DCS communications operated by toe 

s^rjgasssrrSi%Ka5^«-« 

^rjs^ss^s.:r3fs2. 

air-to-air and ground-air-ground systems . 

The costs of operating and maintaining toe Defense Communications 

ss r sr jSnffl £?* « 

(onra) ~tb. r 




than an actual Increase in costs. The AOTCWGN system, which was 
established in April 1964 by combining existing A ray and Air Force 
voice networks, currently includes ten switching centers. Because of 
our growing need for automated voice conmuni cations, we plan to expand 
the AOTOVON system to 2 6 centers by end FI 19 66 and, ultimately to To 
by FT 1970, including 11 in Canada. 

As these new centers become available, cert ain voice traffic now 
handled by toll call s and leased private lines which are funded as 
base operating costs in other parts of the program, will be transferred 
to AUTOVON. In addition, new AOT0V0H lines will replace existing 
Government- owned voice circuits whose costs are currently reflected 
in other programs, e . g. , the voice networks for SAGE/BUIC in the 
Continental Air & Missile Defense Program. Since AOTOVOH will be 
managed by DCA under an industrial fund, such costs in the future will 
be shown in this program. 

In addition, we plan to expand and modify the Automatic Digital 
Network (AUTODIN) so as to constitute a single Department-wide digital 
ccranuni cations system. When it first be cams operational in February 
1963, AUTODIN consisted of five switching centers, each with a capacity 
of 100-150 lines. We intend to increase the capacity of the existing 
five switching centers to 300 lines each and add four more switching 
centers to the system. When the expanded network of nine centers becomes 
operational in late FY 1966, we plan to phase out certain manual and 
send -automated systems. Like AOT0V0N, AtfTGDIR will be managed under 
an industrial fund. 

The investment costs of the Defense Ccranuni cations System will 
decline in FY 1966, in part the result of a comprehensive review of 
Defense c ommuni cations requirements which we conducted last year. 

About $700 million is included in the FY 1966 request for the 
major communications systems of the military departments -- STAR COM, 
NAVCCM and AIRCCM. 

D. LOGISTICS SUPPORT 

Logistics support comprises a wide variety of activities which 
cannot be readily allocated to other major programs or elements. 

Included unde r this heading on Table 21 are the costs of: (1) Moving 
cargo, freight and passengers — except for the first destination trans- 
portation of cargo -- by corauercial carriers, the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service, the Military Air Transport Service and contract 
airlift; (2) Purchasing, storing, warehousing, inventory, inspection 
and Material management functions; (3) Those parts of the industrial 
preparedness program (e.g., the provision of new Industrial facilities 
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and the mintenance of idle facilities) not identified with elements 
of other major programs; and (4) The major overhaul and rebuild 
activities for items which are returned to a cannon stock and cannot, 
therefore, be related directly to specific military farces ar weapon 
systems. 


The amnagement of our logistics support activities will be covered 
in the discussion of the Cost Reduction Program in Section IX of this 
statement . 


B. MILITARY FAMILY HCWSUC 


A total of $748-3 million is included in the FY 1966 budget for 
family housing: $228.4 alllion for the construction of 12,500 new 

units; $2.6 mi Hi an for the construction af trailer park facilities 
and the relocation of certain housing units; $19-4 million for JLuprove- 
ments to existing public quarters; $1 m i ll ion for p lann i n g; $327*2 
million for operation and maintenance including the cost of units 
leased; and $169.6 million for payments on indebtedness and far mort- 
gage Insurance premiums. 


Two years ago we presented to the Congress what we believed to 
he a sound program for meeting our most urgent needs for family hous- 
ii» — 62.100 units over a five-year period. To this end we proposed 
the construction of 12,100 units for FY 196^ and 12,500 units for each 
af the next four years. The Congress, however, funded only 7,500 new 
units for FY 1964 and 8,250 units in FY 1965- We still ^li e *e that 
our goal af 62,100 additional family housing units is valid. Although 
we cannot now satisfy this requirement within the original five-year 
period without a crash building program, I strongly urge the Congress 
to support our FY 1966 request for 12,500 units. The President has 
stated that he wants our uniformed citizens to be first class in every 
respect and wants their families to know only first class lives. We 
feel that the provision of adequate family housing is one of 
the foundation stones in providing first class treatment to our armed 

forces . 


We are also requesting an increase in our domestic leasing 
authority from 5,000 to 7,500 unite. Each year the Congress authorizes 
the leasing of housing facilities where it can he shown that there is 
a shortage of adequate facilities at or near our military instaUations . 
Two years ago Congress reduced this leasing authority frcm 7,500 units 
to 5,000 units in order to enforce stricter standards in the use of 
this authority. We believe that this authority is an important adjunct 
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to our new construction program, filling a need where private rental 
housing exists hut is too costly for our personnel to lease^ This 
situation frequently occurs in same of the major metropolitan * 

Bott^cur* 1 etudy U and experience show that 5,000 leased units cannot meet 
all legitimate needs and we, therefore, request a return to the 
previous authorization level of 7,500 units. 

In addition, we are asking for authority this year to huild a limited 
number of representational-type quarters. Seme of cur senior "^litary 
officers, such as the conmanders of our unified and specified =™mand , 
have duty assignments In which they are called upon to act as offi^.al 
tosts representing the United States Governi^rt. mUo quarterB which 
provide adequate facilities for these representational ^ies and 
which reflect the prestige of the United States are neede • P 
pose to construct two sets of this type of quarters In 
this end we are requesting relief from the statutory ceiling on the 
^rShiS w S^nt^n individual units of public quarters. 

With regard to improvements In the management of the family 
bousing program and In the construction of new housing units^we are 
contlnulngtoenj oy benefits of seme of the measure® 
vear e.g. , a new Information gathering system which has led to 
higher occupancy rates for family housing and a portfoUo of stand^d- 
iied designs which have Improved the quality of housing while at t 
same time lowering costs. 

F, MEDICAL SERVICES 

This category includes the costs of medical and dental services 
not directly associated with military units In other imjor programs, 
the costs of msdical care of military dependents at non-mllltary 
facilities, and activities such as the Armed Forces Institute of Path 
ology and veterinary services. 

The major determinants of the cost of medical services* are the 
size of the active forces, the number cf military 
of medical services and equipment costs, and the f “*H**® 

construction program. Many of these factors are 

control and operating costs of our medical program display the same 
rising trend as we see In the private economy- 

In addition, while the active duty hospitalization rate 
reached an all-time low of 6-8 per thousand, medical care 
and others is Increasing. With no significant changes in ^aU work 
load anticipated, it la expected that the medical service peraonne 
strength for FI 1966 will have to be kept at approximately current levels. 
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For Tt 1966, we are proposing a medical construction Program of 
approximately million, $31 million below the c^rent 
aS about $30 million below the amounts requested J^heServices^ 

These funds would provide for the replacement of about 8°0 |>«a 
Sd various clinics, and for the construction of various ^ratory and 
other facilities. In planning these facilities, we have made 
provision for spaces for dependents of active duty Mlitary personne , 
except in a limited number of areas where we felt adequate civilian 
facilities exist. 

The problem of providing health care in military hospitals for 
retired personnel and dependents of both active duty “? ^ 1 ^® er ' 
sonnel 1 b an old one. We believe that an issue as conplex as this, 

“e potential outlay of bumireds of ndllians of/ollars deserves 
Ssti^e analysis. I hope that by this time next year I will be able 
to recommend same solution to this problem. 

G. HEADQUARTERS AND SUPPORT SERVICES 

This aggregation includes a number of essentially unrelated 
activities. 

1. Headquarters 

tShteszszs ra ks 

^theto^^e^ Service requests for departmental admin- 

istration funds for TC 1966 were cut by $3-5 million during our budge 
review last fall* 

2. Weather Service 

This program comprises the aerial weather reconnaissance, air 
sampling, and weather observing and forecasting systems^ 
and^Air Force which compile and analyze meteorological and geophysical 
data affecting the operations of our military forces and of 
Government's missile and satellite activities. 

I told you last year that we planned to retire ] 12 
WB -50 aircraft and return fire C-130B8 being used by the Air Weather 
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Service to the Tactical Air Comand hy the end of FY. 1965, 
them with ten specially modified C-135B8. hWMOt » W 
modification program, however, we new plan to retain th JLa-Mh* 

fnthp Mr Heather Service until the C-135BS become operational senetime 
next fall. The 12 WB-50s will he phased out as scheduled hy the e “ d 01 
Ti 1965. This temporary adjustment will have no effect on oar gh 
altitude weather reconnaissance capability or our ability to meet the 
cOTtinuin^re^lrement for very high altitude sampling that resulted frem 
the test han treaty. 

3 . Air Res cue /Recovery 

The air rescue and recovery program of the Air Force comprises 
the Air Rescue Service (MATS) which at present operates and maintain^ 
seven rescue coordination centers, 12 air rescue squadrons, and 65 local 
XTreacue detachments. The airrescues^uadrons arenow quipped with 
a total of 94 aircraft - 30 HU-l 6 s, 36 HC- 54s and 28 HC-97S. 

As you know, we believe that both the HC-54s and the should 

be replaced with the specially equipped HC-130 aircraft on virtually 
a "one-for-one" basis. Accordingly, for FT 1964 we proposed the^o 
curement of 30 HC-130s and planned an additional » 
for FY 1965. However, funds were appropriated far only 19 in FX 1904 
££ the Mr Force* was asked to restvrfy its total HC-130 recrement. 
XseJleXy, I further reduced the FY 1964 HC-130 program by four 
aircraft -- to a total of 15* 

Last year, pending completion of the HC-130 requirements study, 
we requested, and Congress approved, funds for 33 cf these “ircratt 
bringing the total funded to 48. The Mr Force 

the requirement for 63 HC-130s and we are requesting funds for the 
remaining 15 aircraft in FY 19^6 • 

Operating costs for FY 1966 will remain at about the currant year ' a 
level of $40 million, while investment costs will be reduced by ®*°rt 
one-half , to $45 million, reflecting the smaller procurement of HC-130s. 

4. Construction Support Activities 

The next item, Construction Support Activities, includes the coat 
of minor extraction, restoration of 

of access roads, advanced planning, construction design and architectural 
services. 
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5* DEEP FREEZE 

- ncnp FREEZE ie the u.s. scientific effort in Antarctica, 

sponsored by the Rational Science s ^[ c ^^h3 

rescue^and^air icebreakers and four other ships; and 

STS SJS. « at 

decided that Defense support of Antarctica reset ^ that 

a stable level, consistent ^th natiOMl ^r the Itevy'a portion of 

concept, $20 million is requested for FI 19 bb ror xne navy y 
this project, the same amount as in FI 1964 and 1965- 

6. Other Support Activities 

*££? ’SESkS'SS SX-Sw - 

projects. 

H. NATIONAL MILITARY COMMAND SYSTEM 

- A ,^+ionai Military Command System (NMCS) is the primary can- 
+ the World-Wide Military Command and Control System. Relate 
ponent of the Woria-wiae kl±2. j directly support the command and 

elements of the world-wide aTthfSnified and specified 

control functions — i-e., the q , DASA DIA, DCA with 

commands. Service Headquarters, component in 

their supporting cormuni cations, etc. , ^r programs such as the 

General Support, or as integral el Strategic Offensive Forces 

Post -Attack Command and Control System in the Strategic 

Program. 

The NMCS is comprised of the foUo^ng^ t^tetion^llta^ 
Command Center (NMCC) at the Pentagon^the Al^r^Nati^Militaiy 
Command Center (ANMCC), the National B “ er ®^L ld p 8t (jjeacp), and the 

these 

r^Td SiS TZ i“ed and specified commands and the Service 
headquarters . 

ss«ws Esass ™r;r„%rs a ss. — . 
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The survivability of this command and control capability 

The primary command center, the fixed alternate, and the ®° b11 * 

f!! teiMOpe rated as redundant facilities to obtain the necessary level 

of* survivability^ In order to perform their reared f-=tionB, t^se 

facilities are linked by reliable communications, warning aMsensOT^ _ ^ 

systems, and are continuously manned and ready for use. ^ 

rn.iT.ly on the Defense Intelligence Agency for intell^^e,theDefenBe 

Saronicaticus Agency for long-line communications and other “ 

the unified and specified commands and the Services for information relative 

to forces, deployments, etc. The ultimate system as new envisioned will 

provide a standardized, highly survivable, non-interruptable 

capability for a vide range of possible situations, and Provide the 

national authorities with a number of alternatives through which they 

n£,y exercise their ccmnand responsibilities. 

For FI 1966, we propose to spend about $120 million on research arf 
development, construction, procurement and operation of the HMCS, including 
the crat of supporting communications among the ccmnand centers and the 






I. defense atomic support agency 


The Defease "£3K^f ^ 

Staff; ^apoas fc^loprent and the planning and 

Services; liaison ® mnagement for the national 

conduct of weapons effects ^ sb0 vn ^ ^ le ^ also include 

S^jrSTiSS assigned to DASA. 

Most of DASA's research 

effort in FY 19&> be ^ su P por ^^ * earlier under the heading 

nuclear test ban treaty whi^ „ in the section on the Research 

"Huclear Testing and Test Detection in the section 

and Development program. 

year . The decrease in T£ 19^o maintenance of a standby 

certain one time work a ® B °2^^ it yy 1966 DASA budget provides 

nuclear atmospheric test capabili 3T- Trillion in military con- 

$40.2 adllion for this program, ^ ^ ^ ^^4 

structlon funds privily f°r s)^ u support of the underground 

testing^progranTand Z&U. ^ 

increase slightly. 


MISCELIANEOUS DEPARTMENT-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


Miscellaneous Office of tte "secretary of Defense 

and staff advisory functions of the 01x1 ce 
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and the Organization erf the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Department -wide 
funding for c laims , a contingency fund for military purposes controlled 
hy the Secretary of Defense; and the troop information and education 
program. 

1. Contingencies 

For many years now, Congress has provided funds for emergencies 
a nd extraordinary expenses arising in the Department orf Defense. Use of 
these funds is authorized by the Secretary and accounted for on his 
certificate and Congress is informed as to their status. In FT 1964* 
$10.4 million of the $15 milli on appropriated for this purpose was 
obligated, and in FT 1965 we estimate that all $15 million appropriated 
will be used. For FT 1966, we are again requesting $15 million. 

2. Claims 

These funds provide for the payment of all non- contractual claims 
against the Department of Defense. For FT 19^5* $29 million was 
appropriated, of which $6-3 million was required to cover cla im s 
adjudicated in FT 1964. In anticipation of a modest rise in the cost 
of c laims , $24 million is requested for FT 1966. 

3. All Other 

The Armed Forces Infornnticn and Education Program, which provides 
world-wide radio, television and press services, together with a program 
designed to promote a broad understanding among military personnel orf 
national goals and purposes, will be continued in FT 1966 at a rate 
slightly below the current year, at a cost of about $9.3 million. 

K. FINANCIAL SUWMAKT 

The General Support Program I have outlined will require Total 
Obligation&l Authority of $14.6 billion for FT 1966. A comparison 
with prior years is shown below: 

(Fiscal Tear, $ Billions) 



1962 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

19 66 


Orig. Final 

Actual 

Actual 

Set. 

Proposed 

Total Obligati onal 
Authority 

11.4 

12.1 

13.0 

13. T 

14.3 

14.6 
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VTH. RETIRED PAY 


This section covers the pay, as authorised and P^cribed *y 
law, of military personnel on the retired lists and P rmr J - ^ 
payments to surrtSora pursuant to the Retired Serviceman’s Family 
Protection Plan. 

In n 1966, the average number of retired “ i ^ a ^ 
is expected to rise to about 515,700, an Increase of ab 
“ TiL current vear. As shown below, a continuation of this trend 
r^see^e average number of ann^^s on tte «ti^ roies^reach- 
ing 731,000, ami the annual cost exceeding $2 billion, by 
this decade. 


Average Ho. 
Fiscal of Retirees 
Year (Thousands) 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 


275-9 

313.4 

358.8 

410.9 

515.7 

568.0 

620.0 

682.0 

731.0 


Average 

Cost 

(*) 

2,856 

2,858 

2,828 

2,91(8 

2,982 

2,963 

2,91*9 

2,935 

2,919 

2,906 


Total Cost 
(^Millions) 

788 

896 

1,015 

1,211 

1,385 

1,529 

1,675 

1,820 

1,991 

2,124 


Uhf^inded "Past 
Service" Liability* 
(^Millions) 

45,432 

47,679 

49,862. 

57.596 

61,093 

63.597 
66,028 
68,384 

70,638 

72,824 


♦End Fiscal Year 


While total costs of retired pay will rise in .^^“IhTaver- 
increasing numbers of personnel become e gi changes in the 

-_ a + npr retiree is expected to decrease V earring 

retirement eligibility. And as the proportion wOiste 

men on the retired roles increases, the average co pe 
declines » 
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IX. THE FIVE-TEAR COST HEDUCTIOM PROGRAM 


We are sow at the balf-vay point in the fiTe-year^coet^reductlon^ 

eight® and establish a ^targetabove^the m July 

mihmi Of recurring annual savings when we review program 

1 , 1965 . 


PROGRESS OF DoD COST REDUCTION PROGRAM 



This achievement la a tribute to the entire Defense establishment. 
The top management of the Department can plan the program, 
OblectivesTpr es cr ibe the organization and procedures and “ 

e^StioS St in the final analysis, its success depends on the 
rtill, understanding and support of the people who must actually carry 
out the program. 
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Indeed, a program of this type can succeed only If: 

(1) It is vigorously supported by the entire management of 
the Department, from the Secretary on down to the lowest mana- 
gerial level. 

(2) Firm, clearly defined goals are set far each level of 
management and the objectives, methods and procedures of the 
program are clearly explained to the people who have to achieve 
the goals. 

(3) A uniform and effective system of progress reporting is 
established to ensure adequate follow-up on performance. 

(k) Both the goals and the results are thoroughly audited 
by an independent group to ensure the savings being reported are 
valid and can be properly substantiated. 

The Defense Department’s cost reduction program has been developed 
with Sese prScipSTin mind. Firm, time-phased goals have navbeen 
fixed for 27 distinct management areas. These goals are the aggregates 
of the individual goals established for each of the Seryicesand 
Defense agencies. The Service goals are further subdivided down to 
the lowest level of logistics management so that all of our key 
manag ers know exactly what is expected of them. 

Within my own office, the Assistant Secretary of Defuse (Install- 
ations and Logistics) has been madedirec^responslblefor the^ 
effective operation of the program throughout the Department, ine 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) has been Siyen responsi- 
bility for the review, examination, and validation of all goals 
savings reported under the program. The ServiceSecretariesand agency 
headshavebeen made responsible for the acccmpllatent of the goals. 
They are required to review and approve personally the reports of 
progress. Within each of the military departments and the Defense 
Iu£££ Agency a senior official has been given specific 
fOTthe day-to-day administration of the program. And, with bwoand a 
half years of experience behind us, this program is now a reality 
rather than a promise. 

The FI 1966 budget now before the Congress is seme $l*.l billion 
less than it otherwise would have been because of this program. The 
dolled goals and accemplistaents of the various programs we have 
established in pursuit of these objectives are shown in Table 22, but 
I have suanarized them belcw: 
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Savings Reflected Savings Goal By 

~ y /- _ - j . 0V IQhft 


la 71 1966 


X. Buying only vhat we need. • 

2. Buying at the lowest sound price. 

3. Reducing operating costs 

Total 


FY 1968 
(Billions^ 
$2.0 
1.1 


In previous appearances before this ^ 'j^t^hiAi^ ^^Od'si^y 
character of these inMoe ^ 8avlngs actions 

for the future. 

A. BUYING ONLY WHAT WE NEED 


1. Ref ining Requirements Calculations 


- -n+pripi re miirements will conti nu e to offer 
Better analysis of our oaxenei ■D ft o*ieAllv 

, U^^+nSities for savings in the cost reduction program. Basically, 

sr.ssrrss. «j~s «. « zjsrzsfe 

•““•"O' of UUfUal ^21" “J* 2^f2a oa«» “ 

ss*. 

mobilization objectives. Some examples of these actions are. 

1™ vaa able to reduce scheduled procurement of M-85 
‘ ^htSTguns when study shoved that M-2 models already ^ 
^^ou!Tsatisfy all 50 caliber vehicular gun 
for the M-60 tank. Procurement quantities were reduc y 
8,800 guns, at a savings of $21,120,000. 

. The Navy and Air Force conducted comprehensive re-evaluations 
3NS2 requirements for air-to-air 

missiles and other non-nuclear ordnance in J^ gJL v iiaof the 
basing these requirements on a more detailed analysis orune 
St to he countered and improved measures of ^vi a "£ 

£££ bf$^ V Son P JT^l^ Pla ^ S^Teductlons 

are being made in FY 19 o^-X 9 oo- 

■ "vj? t’S’S £ Z %&?££= «-) 

rounds, with a savings of $30 million. 
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2 . 


Increased Use of Excess Inventories 


Iftf sSS stocks had been returned to 

See. Since then, ve have instated 

S^SS^S?!^ “^stituted instead. The result 
has been a steadily increasing eubstitution of excess stoc or new 
procurements as shown below: 


Fiscal Year 

Value of Excess 
Stocks Returned to 
Productive Use 

Increase 
Over 
FY 1961 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

(Millions ) 
$ 956 
1,080 
1,120 
1,287 

(Millions ) 
$ - 
124 
164 
331 


Seme recent examples of the reutilization of excess; 

- The Army received 60 excess aircraft engines from 

the Air Force for use on its CARIBOU aircraft, ^ 0 i 0 .000 
saving 

- The (ferine Corps received over 87,000 excess 3-5 
inch rockets from the Army for use in training 

and to fill mobilization needs, saving ?l,045,uuu 

. The Air Force received 15 million rounds of 

excess 20 nm. ammunition from the Kuvy ne ona.ooo 

valid operational requirements, saving $3 ,900, 

3. Eliminating Ooldplating Through Value Engineering 

Up Afford to buy qualitative features in our capons, equip- 

^^'■^iSl^-goMpiatLg^^employiig greater ingenuity 

ultimately save $224 million in the cost of Defense hardwar 
again more than last year*s goal* 
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Sooe examples of recent savings achieved by eliminating "gold- 
plating” are: 

Unit Cost 

Before After Savings on Current 
Bedes lgn Redesign Procurement 

M449 Projectile 

Eliminated components, simplified 
manufacturing and assembly 

processes 

Xenon Searchlights 
Redesigned the reflectors to 
eliminate the excessive 

supporting members . * * 

Container for LANCE Missile 
Pro pulsion System 
Substituted light-veight design 
made of fibreglass and aluminum 
for a bulky steel container... 

Tilting Tailpipe for A-6& 

Aircraft 

“Eliminated as non-essential 
after analyzing operational 
experience. Weight reduced 


$116 

$71 

$4, 480,800 

1,757 

465 

1,476,600 

2,732 

869 

174,400 

31,9H 

0 

765,864 


k. Inventory Item Reduction 

of material vithin and . Tb oversee this 

reduce the varieties, sizes and *yPf "Office of Technical Logistics Data 
effort, a nevr staff organisation, the Office of^cn^ B<r * 

and Standardization Po3 4 c £ 8 > ^ individual items vere eliminated. 

2,450 specifications and 583,000 inoiviauaj. 
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Actions +.* 1™ since FI 19& have cut supply management costs by 
$6l million annually. 

Bo BUYING AT THE LOWEST SCCKD PRICE 

During the past four years, ve have devoted much attention to 
strengthening the policies and practices governing the ten million 
purchase actions made annually by the Department of Defense. As a 
result, we believe that most of the steps needed realise the 
savings potential in this area of the five-year cost reduction pro- 
^Xvfnow been initiated. Ob date, these actions have resulted 
In a marked increase in competitive procurement and the elimina- 
tion of cost-plus -fixed-fee (CFFF) contracts in all hut those few 
cases where it is generally agreed that this is the most suitable 

type. Procurement savings stemming from these measures will 

a^nt toorcr $1 billion in FT 1966 and future years, as shown on 
Table 22. 


1 . 


Shifting from Non-competitive to Competitive Procurement 


Early in 1961, we began a detailed analysis of Defense pur- 
chasing practices to determine whether more of 

could not he made on the basis of free and corape ^°“’ h 

award to the lowest responsible, responsive bidder. Fromthis 
analysis, we found significant opportunities to increase ccmpeti- 
tive buying and ve have pursued them energetically. 

In FY 1961, 32.9 percent of the value of our contracts were 
awarded on the basis of price competition. However, our analysis 
of this performance showed that with better pianning y our mor 
than 800 design, engineering and requirements staffs, 
could and should be raised to about 40 percent. In FI 19^, the 
rate had been raised to 39-1 percent and we now expect to reach 
itO.O percent by the end of this fiscal year and 40.5 percent by 
end FY 1966, as shown below. 
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CONTRACTS AWARDED ON BASIS OF COMPETITION 
AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL CONTRACT AWARDS 




In reaching our objective ve will have shifted more than $1-7 : 

tiHiS of ourannual procurement programfrcx.non-c^etitive^occm- 

netitive type contracts at an average savings of 25 cents for each 
As a result of this shift, anticipated savings of 
dollar shifted* i n the FY 1966 b udg et request. Saute 

tklk mill ion have been reflected in the FX xyoo * 

recent examples of the savings achieved are shown below. 


2h3 




Competitive 
Unit Price 
| 35FT5 o“ 

Competitive 
Unit Price 
$ 171.12 

Percent 

Reduction 

52 

Total 
Savings 
$ 91, 3W 

19,471.00 

10,218.00 

47 

2,165,337 

18,287-00 

37,127-00 

23 

4,924,466 

77,831.00 

47,168.00 

39 

13,696,015 

1,670.00 

3,207.00 

31 

1,958,712 

41,801.00 

31,619.00 

29 

265,787 

34,973.00 

23,746.00 

32 

44,909 

12,375-00 

9,025.00 

27 

556,100 

2,327.00 

1,759-00 

24 

67,175 

1,341.11 

878.32 

35 

151,022 

36,000.00 

26,550.00 

26 

340,200 


Item 

Anti-exposure Coverall 
Helicopter Armament 
Subsystem 

Electronics Assembly 
(Polaris Guidance) 

Gimbal Assembly 

(Polaris Guidance) 

Radio Receiver-Trans- 

Bitter (AH/ARC-51) 

Target Control System 
(AN/SHW-4B) 

Test Set, Target Control 
System (AN/SRM-2) 

Radio Transmitter- 
Receiver (AU/SRC-20) 

Submarine Antenna 
(AT-317) 

Accessory Kits 
(MK T06/pRC- J +l) 

Signal Comparator 
(CM- 122) 

We believe that there are only a few remaining commodity areas in 

for the maintenance and repair of equipnent and facilities .We will be 
concentrating our energies in these areas in the coming months. 

2. Shifting from Cost-Plus -Fixed-Fee (CFFF) to Fixed Price and 
Incentive Contracts 

When ve use CPFF contracts, the contractor is fully reimbursed for 

all aS^ahle oosSlnd in addition is guaranteed a f ixedfee os^rof it . 

mis tvpe of contract places all of the risk on the Government, and 

provides 2 * * * 6 equal°revard for both good and poor contractor performance 
In addition^ movement away from CFFF contracts forces our military buy- 
ing agencies to prepare much more precise work statements for our 
contractors and contract costs to be controlled much m0 ^ e 
as a result cost overruns and schedule slippages are minimized, while 
at the same’ time higher performance and better reliability are achieve . 
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CFFF contracts are the least efficient nethodof contracting and 
should he used only vhere no other form of contract is suitable, e.g., 
in°e>q?loratory Search or study projects vhere no -ani^^ure 
of performance can be established in advance. We estimate that for 
every dollar ve can shift from CFFF to the higher risk arrangements of 
incentive and fixed price contracts, ve save at least ten cents. 

In FI 19&, ve set a goal of reducing the proportion of CFFF 
contracts from the peak of 38.0 percent reached in March 
level of 12.3 percent by FT 1965 • As you can see on chart below, 
this objective has been met ahead of schedule, and our TO 
request is $599 million less than it would have been had no reduction 
been made in the proportion of CFFF contracts. 


COST PLUS FIXED FEE CONTRACTS 
AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL CONTRACT AWARDS 
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Several other measures are contributing to proved veapon systems 
contracting : 

. Letter Contracts, which foster loose ^ 

the Oovemment and its to a loTof $638 

$3.1 billion in December 19 ° 2 , droppe decllning under 

SfSbf c^t^Ang applied by all procurement 
offices . 

Selr^rf^^e goal of reducing them by at least 
ten percent. 

. Tbe performance of major 

contractual commitments ^1^ Defense Depart- 

tions, is now are required to evaluate th is 

ment purchasing offices are * f new development 

record prior to selecting contractors for new aeveuop"™ 
projecte 1 ^ and prior to negotiating fees on non-ccmpetitive 

contracts . 

_ t avcro-T chare of the cost risk 
. as contractors assume * 1«S«\ tf^r^gements, ve are 
through incentive and ^ led reporto^nd controls (such 
relaxing a number of ^tai , g ch ^ ne cessary under 
as prior approval ^vl save administrative 

rPFF arrangements . These actions vixx save 
^ Government and for industry. 

C, reducing operating costs 

*. ttW o W oo«v. or O. •«« 

the efficiency of our various 8 '^ p ^i 1 ^ tles pn total, our goal in 

of b ^K 2f i- 

following actions- 


Terminating Unnecessary Operations 


o ~ 

. “before this Committee in the spring of ^ J*" 

r £-»•• — » » - h «* 

Defense budget, I pointed out: 
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"Technological progress causes <^solescence not only 
in weapon systems, hut also in the often J*. 

lzed facilities constructed for their deployment an 

maintenance. Just as we continually measure 

system development and procurement programs 

ever changing yardstick of military need, so too must we 

review our world-wide complex of installations in light 
of our present and future requirements. Facilities and 
installations which fail this test of true need only encum- 
ber the national security effort and waste resources. 


Since then we have been continually reviewing the approximately 
i 700 ^senarately identifiable Defense installations and activities 
i^Tt^rld. The original clgure^ctions 

rhich I announced at that time, has now er<^ ^ ^- “ d J“ recur 
ring annual saving from $220 million to ^^“^^“^ent 
leducting all one-time closing and relocation costs. The presen 
status of the program 1 b shown below: 


. Humber of actions to close or reduce... 

. Real estate released 

. Industrial plants with c crane rcial 

potential made available for sale .... 

. positions eliminated. 

. Recurring annual savings 


669 

1,480,267 acres 

65 

149,881 Jobs 
$1,038 million 


These results have been achieved through a 
2 Sf JSS5 sL^tl^fTfeLVc^lations and logistics), 

mente were identified and placed on the closure list. 


We know that in some cases 
ships for individual employees 


these actions produce temporary bard- 
and local communities, and I described 
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In the first section of this statement the many actions the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Government as a whole have taken to assist 
them. But, we now have extensive evidence that when obsolete or 
surplus military facilities are made available for long term civilian 
uses, they are frequently of even greater economic benefit to the 
caanonities immediately concerned. Together with the General Services 
Administration, we have made an analysis of what has happened to the 
military properties released since 1961. The results of this analysis 
clearly danonstrate the wide range of productive civilian uses to 
which these fac ilit lea can be put. 


Hew Use 


Locations 


States Acres 


Other Federal Agencies 29 
Civic Airports lo 
Schools and Universities 54 
Public Domain 6 


Parks, Recreation, Community 

Development 66 
Private Industry for Production 22 
Individuals & Small Co mpani es 55 


21 

23,101 

10 

5,763 

26 

7,655 

3 

627,785 

28 

35,»*OT 

10 

6,218 

30 

26,550 


Altogether, communities in 44 different states have been bene- 
ficiaries of these disposals, and the return to the U.S . Treasury has 
been over $84 milli on. Seme of the moet interesting cases involve the 
use of former military facilities by private industry. For example: 

- The Havy Ordnance Plant at York, Pennsylvania, enploying 
some HOP workers was due to be closed in 1965* Instead, 
the plant and its equii*nent were sold far $9-6 million to 
a private coc^pany which promptly rehired the entire work 
force and has since increased employment by 60 percent. 

- The Army’s Signal Depot facilities at Decatur, Illinois 
were sold to private interests. Today, its new owners 
employ half again as many civilians as did the Army and 
they are still adding workers. 

- The farmer SHARK missile base at Presque Isle, Maine 

was closed in June 1961 with the loss of 1200 military and 
civilian jobs. Today, the old base is a part of an 
industrial complex which has added 2,000 Jobs. The base 
itself las provided educational, cccmercial aviation, 

1 government and industrial fac i l i ties • 
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The list of base announced late last year is one of the 

largest such actions we have ta ken thus far • Although totaling only 
95 (8o in the United States), they have virtually doubled the number 
of military and civilian positions eli m in ated as veil as the ultimate 
level of recurring annual savings. In fact, about 146,000 millta^ and 
civilian personnel will be dislocated by these clos i ngs. About 03,000 
of the Jobs will be moved to other locations but the remaining 63,000 
positions will be eliminated. The civ i l i a n career employees holdin g 
such positions, as I noted earlier, will be offered a Job opportunity 
elsewhere in the Defense establishment and where moving costs are 
involved, they will be paid by the Government. 

Included In this list of 95 closures are some very large facili- 
ties: Brookley AFB at Itobile, Alabama, with mare than 13,000 military 

and civ ilian Jobs; the Air Materiel Area of Horton AFB at San Bernardino, 
California, with about 8,500 Jobs; Hunter AFB at Savannah, Georgia, with 
about 5,800; Schilling AFB at S&lina, Kansas, with 5,400; Lincoln AFB 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, with 6,800 Jobs; Portsmouth Naval Shipyard in Hew 
Hampshire, with 7,600 Jobs; the New York Naval Shipyard, with about 
9,800 Jobs; and Amarillo AFB at Amarillo, Texas, with about 7,100 Jobs. 
Because of the magnitude of same of these installation closings, their 
activities will be phased out over a period of years. In the case of 
the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, which is the principal employer in the 
Portsmouth area, the phaseout will be extended over a ten year period. 

Although many more Jobs are involved in the realignment of the 
SAC base structure and the Air Force major depot system, the decision 
to close two Naval shipyards has attracted the greatest attention. 

These are both very large installations hut it has been recognized for 
mmy years that the Navy has too many shipyards for the workloads that 
can be anticipated over the next ten years, in peace or in war. The 
eleven yards are now working at about 63 percent of optimum capacity 
and by 1967 would have been down to 53 percent. Utilization of the 
private shipyards has recently been estimated at between 40 and 55 
percent of optimum. 

Accordingly, about a year ago I appointed a special Shipyards 
Policy Board to study the entire Naval shipyard system and to recomena 
to me what action should be taken to place this system on a mare 
efficient basis. The Board completed its work last November and made 
the following recommendations : 

(1) The New York Naval Shipyard should be closed. 

(2) The Portsmouth Naval Shipyard should be phased out by 
a gradual phase down prior to 1975* 
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(3) The Mare Island and San Francisco Naval Shipyards should 
be merged Immediately under a single commander. 

(4) The Department of the Navy should prepare a five-year 
modernization program for the remaining Naval shipyards, 
vith priority to projects offering a three-year pay- 
back" due to decreased costs. 


(S) The Department of the Navy should establish more Precise 
procurement evaluation standards so as to assure that 
bidders receiving awards of conversion, alteration and 
repair work are qualified in terms of financial, manage- 
nent, technical and facilities capabilities. Where there 
are significant measurable benefits to the fleet related 
to the location and services provided by specific private 
and naval shipyards, these should be considered in 
deciding between work to be contracted vs . work to be 
performed "in-house", and in choosing among private con- 
tractors . 


I have approved these recommendations. On the basis of my own 
review of the Board's report and my visits to the shipyards during toe 
last year, I am fully satisfied that the selection of toe yards to be 
closed or merged was made solely on the basis of objective operational, 
strategic and economic criteria, including geographic location, 
relative industrial capabilities, cost, etc. What I want to 
here is that toe Department of Defense has now moved to mate its ship- 
yard complex more efficient. The Navy is presently preparing *ttve- 
year modernization plan for the yards which will be retained, toe first 
increment of which is contained in the current year's program a^toe 
second has been included in the FI 1966 budget request. If we are to 
realize toe benefits of this modernization, as well as the economies 
promised by toe consolidation, the workload of the new yard complex 
should be planned so as to serve these objectives. 

Our studies show that on the basis of "incremental costs" (as 
contrasted with "total costs") there is little or no advantage in con- 
tracting certain ship repair work to private yards. We believe that, 
at least in toe short run, annual savings of $10-15 million would be 
nossible if the proportion of conversion, alteration and repair work 
to public yards was raised from 65 percent to about 80 percent, thereby 
spreading fixed overhead costs over a larger workload. It will 
co n firm, to be to toe national interest to direct a portion of such 
work to the private yards to order to help maintain a competitive 
industrial base. Thus, to toe future, the scheduling of any specific 
year's ship construction and repair program should t>e , d ^®= t ? d 
cipally to achieving toe most effective utilization of both Naval an 
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private shipyard capacity. To this end, ve are requesting the elim- 
ination of the statutory "35/65" ratio for the allocation of ship 
repair, alteration and conversion work between privately owned and 
public shipyards, contained in Section 539 of the Defense Appropriation 
Act for 1965* 


2. Consolidation and Standardization of Operations 


This element of the coet reduction program comprises our efforts 
to eliminate unnecessary overhead and personnel expense through the 
consolidation of cannon support functions previously performed 
separately by the Military Departments . 


a. Defense Supply Agency Operating Expense Savings: The Defense 

Supply Agency (DSA) was established In January 1962 to integrate the 
management of some 1.9 million different items of common supply. The 
resultant savings are indeed impressive. Operating savings alone in 
FY 1964 amounted to $42 million, and the FT 1966 budget request anti- 
cipates economies of $57 million. The following table illustrates seme 
of DSA' b accomplishments. 


Prior to DSA End 

(Jan. 1962) FY 1965 Reduction 


Items Managed (Thousands) 1,375 
Inventory Value ($ Millions) 2,486 
Pars onnel 41, 039 


1,630 245(13*) 
1,914 572(23*) 
33,168 7,871(19*) 


b. Consolidation of Contract Administration Services: last June, I 

directed that a single organization be established under DGA to manage 
the 150 field offices and 20,000 personnel concerned with the adminis- 
tration of Defense contracts after they are awarded. Including such 
functions as materiel inspection, production expediting, industrial 
security and payment of contractor invoices. We have excluded from 
this consolidation only the administration of highly specialized con- 
tracts, such as those for major weapon systems, construction, ship- 
building Mid subsistence. The headquarters of this new organization 
will be operational this February, and all field units will have been 
Integrated into DSA by June 1966. We estimate that, as a result, the 
administrative costs of our contractors will be reduced by $60 mil l i on 
annually, which will, in time, be reflected in lower procurement costs 
for us. Additional savings of $19 million will be realized from the 
elimination of 1,835 personnel spaces as previously separate contract 
administration offices in 29 cities are consolidated. 

In a related action, we have decided to consolidate In a s ing l e 
organization the contract audit activities now performed by three 
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separate audit agencies. This move will simplify the contra tor's 
audit* relationship vith the Defense establishment, 
policies, organization and procedures and ve believe will eventually 
permit significant manpower savings as administrative and management 
functions are merged. 

c. Departmental Operating Expenses: Savings in this area, estimated 

at $95 milli on in FT 1966, result from the more efficient use of 
electronic computers; continued reduction in the number and volume of 
farms, reports and paperwork:; further simplification of procedures; 
and increased productivity of personnel. 

3. Increasing Efficiency of Operations 

The final category of cost reduction projects are concerned vith 
tbs logistic support services of communications, transportation and 
mintenance. These activities annually involve about $15 billion of 
Defense expenditures. The FT 1966 budget anticipates savings of over 
$364 million as a result of our actions in these areas and <wr «oa 1 
for FT 1968 is to achieve annual savings of well over $500 milli on* 

As a group, these activities offer a very great potential for future 
savings and we intend to exploit this potential intensively. 

a. improved Teleconimmications Management: The FT 1966 budget 

request anticipates savings of $129 million through the elimination,^ 
consolidation and integration of leased lines, tariff rate reductions 
and more effective use of existing Defense and conaercial comunica- 
tions services and facilities • 

b. improved Transportation and Traffic Jfenagenent: The FI 1966 

budget request anticipates savings of $35 Billion through I ncrea sed use 
ofless expensive means of passenger travel and cargo transportation, 
and lower cost of household goods shipments. 

c. Improved Equipment Maintenance Management: 3be FT 1966 budget 

anticipates savings of $156 million from nany 

transfer of certain types of maintenance functions frm depot level 
to base Level; reductions in the scope and frequency of Inspections 
vben experience indicates this can he done without adverse effect on. 
readiness; increased use of en "Inspect and Repai r Onl y M Heceasaiy 
policy; Increased emphasis on improving manpower productivity a 
overhaul and repair shops; substitution of ccemercial-type vehicles 
for tactical vehicles wherever permitted by mission requireaen ts ; and 
increased use of Civil Service employees in lieu of more expensive 
contract technicians. 
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d. Improving Real Property and Housing Management: Dae TC 19^6 

budget estimate anticipates savings of $4l m i lli on as a result of 
such actions as : control of costs through the establishment of cost 

standards; higher productivity of the work forces; reductions in 
utility costs; and the consolidation of public marks functions. 


4. Military Assistance Program 

Because ve believe that good management is Just as Important in 
the Military Assistance Program as it is in other Defense programs, 
ve are In cluding that activity in our cost reduction effort with the 
establishment of a savings goal of about $100 million. 
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X, EHiSOHHEL 9TREK7THS AND COMFEK3ATION 


A. PERSONNEL 3TRENOTBS 

As a result of the five year cost reduction program discussed 
earlier, and other actions we have taken, the overall mnber of 
military civilian personnel will again be reduced in FT 1966, 

1* Civilian Personnel Strengths 

Pursuant to President Johnson* s directive of a year ago to in- 
crease productivity through better personnel management, we have re- 
doubled our effort in this area. The masher of direct hire civilians 
employed in the military functions of the Department has been reduced 
from about 1,038,000 at the end of FT 1962 to about 998,000 at the 
end of n 196k, some 9,000 below our estimate of a year ago. This was 
the first time since the beginning of the Korean War that direct hire 
civilian employment totaled less than a million. 

We now estimate the end FY 1965 strength at about 982,500 — 
approximately 7,500 below our estimate of last year for that date. 
During FY 1966, we intend to reduce civilian employment still further 
by about 19,000 to a new post -Korean War low of 964,000. The reduc- 
tion is mainly attributable to base closures and consolidations and 
careful review of Service budget estimates and work load trends. 


2. Military Personnel Strengths 

Total active duty military strength p lanne d for end FT 1966 is 
2,640,000, about 16,000 less than the number planned for the end of 
the current fiscal year, and about 45,000 less than at end FT 19^4, 
as shewn in the table below. 


Army 

Navy 

Marine Corps 
Air Force 
Total DoD 


End FT 1964 
( Actual) 
972,445“ 
667,163 
189,751 


855,802 
$,685,1 ST 


End FY 1965 
(Estimated) 

963 , 2^3 

674,115 

190,069 

828,551 

2 *656 ,Qo8 “" 


End FT 1966 
(Planned) 
953,094“ 
684,848 
193,190 
809*134 
2 r 64Q*2fcT 


Army strength will decline in PY 1966 as a result of the changes 
in recruit training concepts which I mentioned earlier, the realign- 
ment of the Army reserve components which will release active duty 
personnel fran reserve training and administrative functions and the 
inactivation of the troop ships which I have also discussed. These 
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decreases will be partly offset by an increase associated with 
the implementation of the Special Training and Enlistment Pro- 
gram (step). 

Navy strength in FT 1966 will increase somewhat as additional 
POLARIS submarines, frigates and destroyer escorts are conmissioned. 
The resulting increased personnel requirements will be only partially 
offset by the phaseout of the radar picket ships and airborne DEW- 
LINE extension aircraft. Marine Corps strength will also increase 
next year principally because of the additional personnel needed to 
man the rising helicopter force. 

Air Force strength will continue to decline in F£ 19 66 pri- 
marily as a result of the base closure actions which I announced 
last November, the phase out of the B-Vfs and KC- 9 ?s and 
reduced technical training requirements. 

3 . Selective Service 

While all of our experience since the end of World War II 
tinders core s the important role of the draft in the proper manning 
of our armed forces, the large increase in the number of young men 
reaching draft age (18 years), beginning in 1965* will create a 
difficult problem of managing the draft in an equitable manner. For 
example, last year the number of men reaching age 18 was somewhat less 
than 1.5 million* In the current year, this number will jump by 
about l/2 million and average about two million a year over the next 
decade. Since the annual replacement needs of the military services 
are expected to stay relatively stable (draft calls for FI 19 65-66 
should average about 100, 000 per year), a declining proportion of 
the men eligible for the draft will actually need to be called up. 

With no change in draft selection policies, this trend would result 
in a gradual increase in the average age of induction and cause 
rising uncertainty among draft eligible men as to whether they would, 
in fact, be called. 

It was for this reason that President Johnson, last April, 
directed the Defense Department to make a comprehensive study of 
the draft system and related military manpower policies. This study 
is now well along and we have been working with the Selective Ser- 
vice System and other interested agencies in exploring all aspects 
of this problem. All reasonable alternatives to the present system, 
including the possibility of meeting our requirements on an entirely 
voluntary basis at seme time in the next decade are being explored. 

I plan to report on the results of this study and submit my recommenda- 
tions to the President this coming April. We will then be in a posi- 
tion to present our findings to the Congress. 
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B. PERSONNEL COMPENSATION 


"The first requirement for efficiency and economy In Govern- 
ment," President Kennedy pointed out in his initial Budget Message, 

"Is hi g hl y competent personnel. " To ensure that this requirem en t 
would be met, he proposed: a major reform in the "white collar” salary 
systems of the Government; an Increase in the basic allowance far 
quarters payable to military personnel; and an qp-to-date appraisal 
of the many elements of military compensation and their relationship 
to the new proposed levels of civilian compensation. This program 
was substantially enacted by the Congress in 1962, 1963, an! 1964. 

The civilian pay Increase has added about $600 million a year to the 
Defense budget. The increases in military compensation have added 
about $1.6 billion a year in direct costs — roughly $300 million for 
basic allowances for quarters, and $1.3 billion in active duty pay — 
plus an Increase of almost $500 million per year In retirement 
liabilities. Actual payments to retired military personnel have In- 
creased by $600 million a year. In total, the annual Defense Depart- 
ment payroll has been increased by $2.8 billion during the last 
four years, as shown on Table 1. 

The $2.8 billion Increase in "expenditures" does not Include 
the very substantial impact of the pay Increases on the "unfunded 
past service costs" of the military retirement program. Unfunded 
costs rose from $49.9 billion on July 1, 1963 to $57.6 billion on 
July 1, 1964, an Increase of $7-7 billion of which $5*3 billion was 
attributable to the 1963 pay raise. By July 1, 1965, they will rise 
another $3*5 billion, to $6l.l billion. 

In addition, there have been other improvements in the compen- 
sation and living conditions of our military personnel. Proficiency 
pay, for example, amounted to about $69 million in FI 1961; it will 
reach $122 million in FT 19 66. A major effort has been undertaken to 
improve the availability of Government -furnished family housing for 
our military personnel. The Congress authorized 1,300 units In each 
year FT 1963 and 1964 anl 8,250 unite for FT 1965. An additional 
12,500 units are reconmended for FT 1966. 

All of these improvements in military compensation were, in our 
Judgment, fully Justified, not only to attract and retain high quality 
personnel In our armed forces but also to ensure them a decent standard 
of living. Ve cannot compensate the man in uniform for the unique 
hazards of the military profession but we can and we should see to 
it that he at least shares with the civilian population the rising 
American standard of living. 
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Accordingly, tvo years ago, we reconaanded to the Congress 
that military compensation should be kept abreast of productivity 
changes in our national economy, as are wages and salaries in the 
civilian sector. I directed the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower) at that time to establish the necessary administrative 
procedures for an annual review of military compensation in relation 
to changes in the civilian econcoy. The Congress included a similar 
concept in the Postal Service and Federal Employees Salary Act of 
1962. The first military pay comparability adjustment was reccnaended 
to, and enacted by, the Congress last year. 

With regard to future policy. President Johnson in his FT 1966 
Budget Massage stated the Administration's position as follows: 

"In preparing this budget I have given close 
attention to the matter of Government pay* 

Federal pay raises in the past three years have 
moved us much nearer to the principle that civilian 
pay rates should be c cusp arable to those in private 
enterprise for the same levels of work and that changes 
in pay and allowances of members of the uniformed ser- 
vices should keep pace with advances in the general 
econooy. These policies have been firmly established 
after careful Congressional review. Taken together, 
they assure that civilian and military pay are 
effectively interrelated and maintained at rates which 
are fair to tax payers and to Federal employees . 

I believe, however, that It is equally essential 
to assure that any proposals for further pay adjust- 
ments during this calendar year accurately reflect 
pay developments in the econcey and be compatible with 
our national wage and price objectives. 

Far these reasons, I have appointed a special 
panel to make a preopt review of the present situa- 
tion. This panel will be composed equally of distinguished 
public members and officers of the Executive Branch. It 
will report to me oh April 1 , 1965, after which I will 
make a recoomendation to the Congress. Provision has 
been made in the 'Allowance for Contingencies' for a 
possible military and civilian pay increase." 
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XI. FUAHCIAL S» MART 


The programs proposed for FY 1966 including Military Assistance, 
Military Construction, Military Family Housing and Civil Defense, ag- 
gregate $51,739,414,000 in total obligational authority. A swnary 
hy major programs for fiscal years 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965 and 1966 
is shown in Table 1. 

Of the $51,739*414,000 in obligational authority required to 
finance the 1966 program: 

• $2,448,209,000 would be obtained from prior year funds 
available for new programs, including balances brought 
forward and recoupments anticipated during the year. 

• $470,000,000 would be obtained by transfer from the 
working capital funds of the Department of Defense in 
lieu of new appropriations, and 

• $256, 125 .000 would be obtained from anticipated rein- 
bur a aments which would be available to finance new progr a ms 
leaving, therefore, 

• $48,565,000,000 of new obligational authority, the am o u n t 
requested in the President's FT 1966 budget. A detailed 
tabulation relating the a ppro pri ation accounts to the 
major program accounts, and the total obligational 
authority to the new obligational authority requested of 
the Congress in the 1966 budget, is shown on Table 24 
(Comparable data for 1965 are shown on Table 23). 

Provision for a msnber of items of proposed or possible legisla- 
tion — including military and civilian pay adjustments, Carrier Flight 
Deck Hazardous Duty ($5,900,000), Uniform Career Management 
($6,300, 000) and a Cash Awards Program for Members of the Armed Forces 
($6,100,000) — is made within the Government -vide "Allowances for 
Contingencies ." 

Of the ^,565,000,000 of new obligational authority, $15**97,200,000 
is requested to be authorized for appropriation under the provisions 
of Section 412(b) of Public Low 86-149, as amended. Of this amount: 

$8, 738,400,000 is for procurement of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels; and $6, 558,800, OCX) is for all research, development, test 
and evaluation. 
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4 ****** each Service and each category are shewn 
In the BUI vhich this Caanittee will consider. !Dables 2 6 through 34 
provide detailed lists supporting the authorization far IT 1966. 

2 5 canperes the authorization amounts requested for procurement 
in FT i 960 , and the amounts authorized and appropriated far 7 Y 1965. 
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TABLE 1 - FIHABCIAL SUMMARY 
(In Billions of Dollars) 



FY 61 

FY 62 


— 

Prig. 

Strategic Offensive Forces 
Continental Air & Missile 


7.6 

Defense Fbrces 


2.2 

General Purpose Forces 


14.5 

Airlift/ Sealift Fbrces 


.9 

Reserve and Guard Fbrces 


1.7 

Research and Development 


3.9 

General Support 


11.4 

Retired Ay 


.9 

Military Assistance 

— 

1.6 

Total Obligations! Authority 

46.1 

44.9 

Less Financing Adjustments 



Hev Obligations! Authority 

^3.1 

43.7 

Adjustment to Expenditures 

-*•1.6 

+1.0 

Total Expenditures 

44.7 

44.7 

TOA by Dept, and Agency 

Army 

10.4 

10.4 

■avy 

12. T 

12.4 

Air Force 
Civil Defense 

19.9 

18.5 

Defaiee Agencies 

• 3 

.4 

Retired Fay , 

Defense Family Bousing SJ 

.8 

■9 

.5 

.5 

Military Assistance 

-Oil 

1.8 

Total ^ 

46.1 

44.9 


FY 62 
Final 

FY 63 

FI 64 

FI 65 

FI 66 

9.0 

8.4 

7.3 

5-3 

4.5 

2.3 

2.0 

2.1 

1.8 

1.8 

17.4 

17.6 

17.7 

18.1 

19.0 

1.2 

1.4 

1.3 

1.5 

1.6 

1.8 

1.8 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

4.2 

5.1 

5.3 

5-1 

5.4 

12.1 

13.O 

13.7 

14.3 

14.6 

• 9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5*/ 

1.8 

1.6 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 


— 



50.7 

51.9 

51.9 

50.9 

51.7 

1.3 


.9 

l.l 


49.4 



51.1 

50.9 

49.7 

46.6 

-1.2 

-l.l 

+ .3 

-.4 

+ .4 

48.2 

50.0 





12.5 

12.0 

12.5 

12.0 

12. 4 

14.7 

14.9 

14.8 

14.7 

15.3 

19.7 

20.6 

20.3 

19.4 

18.9 

.3 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.9 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 , 

1.5 y 

.9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

•5 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.2 

1.2 


J&L 

JM 


JM 

JM 


Msmo; Increases since 71 1961 in payments to retired personnel and in rates of compensation 
Included above; 


Increased Compensation Rate: 

Military 

Civilian 

Increased Payments to 

Retired Personnel ^1 

Total mtmmsas ~ 

Unfunded Mil. Ret. Past 

Service Liability 45.4 



.1 

1.1 

1.6 

1.6 


.2 

• 3 

.6 

.6 

a 

. 2 . 

.4 

.6 


a 


1.8 

2.8 

-Li 

47.1 

1*9.9 

57.6 

61.1 

63.6 


a/ At current pay rates, it would require $2.2 Million in FT 19 66 to fund 
h current service costs. *' 
b / Excludes cost of nuclear varbeadB. 

e/ In 1961 aai 1962 funds for this activity were appropriated to the military 
departments . 
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TABLE 2 - STRATEGIC OFFENSIVE FORCES AT BSD OF FISCAL TEAR 

1961 1962 196U 1965 1966 1967 1368 i 2§2 i 2 I 2 

555 615 630 630 63 O 600 600 600 600 600 

40 80 &0 80 80 60 78 76 74 72 

900 810 585 4 50 __ , . __ , 

, i4f5 1505 1295 lI5o 935 S5o S70 678 674 672 


Air -Launched Msls 
Hound Dog 


216 460 58O 580 560 5^0 5^0 5^0 520 520 


Strategic ReconnalBSance 


_2° Jif. 

90 45 


Surface -Surface Male 
Minutenan I - 
Mlnutenaan II 
Titan 

Atlaa 28 

Polari e 80 

UK, Fr., &./or NATO force 
Total ICEM/Pol. _ 108 


-J2 

30 

30 

_22 

32 

17 

31 

”l8 

“38 

-si 

160 

600 

800 

800 

700 

550 

400 



80 

300 

450 

600 

67 

108 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

126 

U 3 




656 

656 

144 

240 

464 

512 

65 6 





26 

78 


'^oB Tt^T Tff Io 5 i I31S ira 1710 1735 IT 55 IS 


FORMERLY RESTRICTED DATA 

HANDLE AS RESTRICTED DATA IN 

FOREIGN DISSEMINATION 

SECTION l44b, ATOMIC ENERGY ACT 1954 




TABLE 4 - FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF CIVIL DEFENSE 
(TOA, $ in millions) 



FY 62 

FY 63 

FY 61* 

FY 65 

FY 66 

Shelter Survey 

58.1* 

9.3 

7.8 

U.7 

36.3 

Shelter Development 




5.8 

3.0 

Shelter in Federal Buildings 

19.8 a/ 




7.8 

Shelter Provisions 

90.3 

32. T 

23.5 

2.8 

52.6 

Warning 

6.8 

l*.l b/ 

1.8 

2.4 

1.3 

Emergency Operations 

19.8 

13.1 y 

13.1 

12.5 

13.3 

Financial Assistance to States 

18.9 

27.5 

23.7 

27.0 

30.5 

Research and Development 

19.0 

11.0 

10.0 

10.0 

15.0 

Management 

12.4 

13.6 

13.9 

14.5 

14.6 

Public Information 

4.0 


2.7 

3.2 

4.0 

Training and Education 



14.1 

J5A 

J : hi 

TOTAL 

2 ^ 

125.1* 

110.5 

105.2 

193 >9 


a/ Includes $2.3 million transferred from OCEM for construction of a 
Regional Center. 

b / Excludes $2.2 million transferred to Amy for civil defense warning 
and communications networks. 

Note: Totals may not add due to rounding. 
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TABLE 5 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - ARMY 
(End Fiscal Year) 


FY 6 l 

FY 62 

FY 63 

FY 64 

FY 65 

FY 66 

FY 67 

FY 68 

FY 6 ? 

FY 70 

Divisions 

Airborne 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

u 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

Armored 

3 

3 

g 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Infantry 

9 

9 


k 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Mechanized 

Total 

Combat Ready 
Training 

lH 

11 

3 

if a/ 

53? 5/ 
2 

ii 

IS 

0 

IS 

IS b/ 
0 

IS 

IS 

0 

IS 

IS 

0 

IS 

lS 

0 

IS 

IS 

0 

IS 

IS 

0 

IS 

lS 

0 

Brigades 

2 

1 

u 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Infantry Battle Grps 

8 

9 

6 








Arxnd Cavalry Refits 

5 

5 

U 

U 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Other Artillery 3ns 

Ul 

Ul 

53 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

Other Combat 3ns 

32 

33 

32 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

Aviation Companies 

34 

37 

38 

34 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

37 

Special Forces Grps 

3 

U 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

T 

Missile Commands 


3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

S-S Missile Bns c / 











REDSTONE- Separate 

3 

3 

3 








CORPORAL- Separate 

9 

8 

5 








CORPORAL- Organic 

3 

2 

2 

c 

c. 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

SERGEANT -Separate 


3 

0 

D 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

1 

SERGEANT- Organic 



3 

-L 

5 

C 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

PERSHING- Separate 


1 

? 






LACROSSE- Separate 
HONEST JOKN-Separate 
HONEST JOHN - Or gani c 

6 

7 

12 i 

6 

7 

9i 

6 

6 

10j 

6‘ 

14 

6 

l4 

3 

si 

6 

14 

3 

6 

14 

3 

6 

l4 

3 

6 

14 

3 

6 

lU 

3 

LITTLE JOHH-Separate 


2 

3 

, 3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

LITTLE JOHN-Organic 
Total 

Si 


4 

Si 

i 

i 

s 

1 

1 

1 

Air Defense Btys d/ 

51 

52 

55 

76 

51 

76 

51 

76 

55 

59 

59 

59 

59 

59 

HERCULES- Separate 
HAWK- Separate 

76 

73 

73 

73 

12 

73 

4 

73 

4 

FORWARD AR.EA - Separat e 







12 

20 

20 

FORWARD AREA -Organic 
Total 

103 

Hi 

127 

127 

131 

132 

132 

155 

155 

155 


„/ £y dude* two Rational Guard divisions on active duty. 

b / Plus 15,000 men In units required to test ^ Organie^Isile battalions are in 
Divisions°and/or MissS S 6 « -d 6 WnG missiles per battalion 



TABLE 6 

COMPARISON OF FRBSEKT AND HN3P06KD RESERVE 
CCHPCHEHT STKIAinjRK 


UKCT CATBPCfg 


Chits for which there if a 
requirement 

Air Defense 

Units to Round out Active 
Amy 

6 Division Ftorees 
2 Special Purpose Dlv. 
forces 

Brigades (now 11 - to he 
increased to l£) 

Mobilisation Base 
Support to Other Services 
Sfcete Bqtrs. 4 School UtoitsV 

Total 

Units far which there is not 
a requirement 

Other Divisions (21 divisions - 
15 Susrd and 6 Bsssrve) 

Boo Divisional Units 
CCMsand Has, Divisional 

Total 

TOTALi Strength 

Bo. of units 


acRtcTiKB etopobed mw amuggro 


A ny 
national 

US 

Amy 

Mmning 

Readiness 
Ooels . 
(Weeks )*/ 

Any 

Bktlcnal 

Maiming 

Readiness 

Goals 

Ouard 

Reeervs 

Total Level 

Ouard W 

Laval 

(Weeks) •/ 

7, too 


7*400 

85* 

0 

7,400 

85* 

0 

7^,500 

116,000 

78,600 

64,100 

155.100 

182.100 

80* 

75-8o* 

4*8 

M 

160,7005/ 

189*900 

00* 

80* 

4,6 

4,8 

25,600 

2,600 

26,200 

7096 

4,12 

33,500 

80* 

4,8 

25,000 

2,600 

1*900 

4,000 

16,300 

66,600 

9*300 

41,300 

69,200 

11,200' 

4,000 

75-80* 

75-ioc* 

70* 

6 ' 
> 1,4 

8 

§9,600 

69*200 

11,200 

8,500 

80* 

75 - 100 * 

70* 

6 

261,000 

sgjgy 

498.500 





122,300 

15,450 

152 

45,600 

168,400 

31,750 

- Ai3?o 

53-60* d/ 

5# y 




139,000 

fe-5<» 

201,500 






4x,000 

300,000 

T00|000 

6,100 



350,000 

6,006 




J&. Total time fro# alert and i»Eili*stion to actual readiness for deployment (inclining training time). 
Paid drill space allocations are still tentative. 1 ^ Training xime;. 

e/ Unit coigoeition nay change in a number of Instances as the details of the are worked out. 

5/ Actual deployment of these units Is dependent on the availability of equipaant, filler personnel, and 
activation,, Banning and training of necessary Support Forces. 

#/ School units carrlad in other categories under present structure. 
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TABLE 8 - QEKERA1 PURPOSE FORCES - KAVY 
(End Fiscal Year) 



FY 6l 

FY 62 

FY 63 

FY 64 

FY 65 

FY 66 

FY 67 

FY 68 

FY 69 

FY 70 

Attack Carriers 











Enterprise 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Farrestal 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

Midway 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Essex 

JL 

6 


A 

A 




4 

2 

Total 

15 

if 

15 

if 

15 

15 

If 

15 

15 

15 

Attack Carrier Croupe 











iFifihter Bombers 











“ F3B/F6A 

16? 

121 

72 

19 







fSa/b/c/d 

ITT 

124 

127 

64 

36 






FOE 


35 

69 

107 

120 

120 

120 

120 . 

96 

48 

f-4b/o/j 


77 

108 

161 

204 

240 

240 

240 

240 

216 

F-111B 









12 

$ 

Total 

355 

357 

375 

351 

TO 

TO 

TO 

TO 

355 

Attack 

215 

197 

183 

145 

120 

108 

96 

60 

24 


A-4B 

171 

141 

55 

16 







A-4c 

135 

242 

275 

246 

266 

252 

252 

102 

56 


A-4E 



37 

119 

160 

182 

162 

210 

210 

210 

A-6a 




14 

45 

54 

63 

90 

117 

117 

A-TA 







42 

l4o 

280 

406 

Total 

m 

TO 

55o 

TO 

599 

555 

535 

682 

to 

733 

Heavy Attack 











A-5A 


7 

21 

15 

3 






A-3B 

Total 

-» 

# 

84 

TO 

* 

-5 

-» 

-§ 

-8 

-* 

-S 

Re con/ Intelligence 

feWk/RA-S? 

69 

75 

67 

64 

54 

45 

45 

45 

40 

34 

EA-3B 

14 

17 

18 

18 

18 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 

EC-121 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

RA-5C 




1(3 

36 

48 

48 

54 

54 

54 

A-3B Tanker 




4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total 

TO 

“55 

“51 

TO 

m 

TO 

TO 

!l24 

TO 

TO 

Fleet Early Warning 

“ e-I/ea-vec-1 

67 

109 

105 

84 

T2 

62 

54 

34 

20 

4 

E-2A 

Total 

Replacement Croups 
Fighter Bombers 

-l-wm a — 

TO 

TO 

TO 

10 

“5* 

-R 

-R 

* 

-R 

-* 

4 

55 

35 

13 








f-Ga/b/c/d 

68 

67 

47 

44 

9 






F-8e 


20 

18 

32 

29 

27 

23 

21 

17 

11 

f-4a/b 

21 

37 

38 

54 

45 

50 

52 

52 

50 

4o 

F-111B 









4 

14 

Total 

TOT 

TO 

to 

TO 

TO 

“77 

“75 

TO 

71 

*T? 
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FY 66 FT 69 


FY TO 


TABLE 8 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - HAVY (ContM) 
(End Fiscal Year) 


FY 6l 


FY 62 FY 63 FY 64 


FY 66 FY 67 


Replacement Croupe (Cont'd) 


Attack 




A-l 

48 

46 

4i 

A-3 

24 

23 

26 

A-4A/B/C 

127 

126 

88 

A-4e 



21 

a-6a 



3 

A-TA 




Total 


ro 

579 


23 

27 

27 

25 

18 

6 

13 

12 

8 

8 

8 

8 

85 

70 

67 

55 

4o 

33 

30 

4o 

43 

43 

44 

44 

8 

10 

15 

20 

28 

28 

159 

159 

I5o 

21 

175 

170 

$ 


5 

13 

44 

28 


& 


Recon/ Intel 1 lgence 


A-5A 

2 

10 

6 

RA-5C 



4 

RA-3B/RF-9J 


1 

2 

Total 

2 

11 

12 

Trainer 

154 

125 

132 

Support Aircraft 

47 

46 

J43 

Total 

1679 

1780 

1709 

ASW -Surveillance & Ocean 

Control 



Ships 

ASW Carriers 

9 

10 

9 

SSN 

13 

16 

16 

SS 

92 

88 

86 

Sub Direct Support 

27 

27 

26 

DBG 




DE 

20 

47 

21 

DER 

7 

9 

12 

Hew ASW DE 




Small Patrol 

4 

2 

4 

A/C Support Ships 

7 

8 

1 

Total 

179 

557 

1ST 

ASW Carrier Air Wings 




~^"34o/i ^ 

121 

103 

31 

S-2A/B/D/F 

179 

207 

157 

SH-3A 


49 

93 

S-2E 



31 

A-4C 




ea-ie/e-ib 

37 

48 

36 

Station Support A/c 

32 

38 

4o 

Reola cement A/c 

43 

47 

54 

Total 

412 

^92 

W2 


11 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

8 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

6 

“21 

Ho 

Ho 

Ho 

HI 

Ho 

”8 

126 

125 

123 

117 

102 

97 

98 

4o 

31 


-il 

20 

20 

20 

1655 

1642 

1594 

1634 

1660 

1650 

1615 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

19 

23 

31 

4i 

47 

52 

56 

83 

81 

74 

64 

58 

53 

49 

24 

25 

25 

a 

19 

16 

16 



4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

22 

23 

27 

29 

36 

51 

63 

11 

6 

5 

3 

3 

3 

1 

8 

13 

20 

25 

29 

35 

1 

35 

7 

153 

7 

157 

6 

551 


4 

5H 

4 

^9 

4 

240 

8 

14 






121 

80 

60 

40 

20 

20 

20 

120 

130 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

61 

100 

120 

l4o 

160 

160 

160 


24 

24 

24 

36 

36 

36 

57 

ItO 

4o 

39 

39 

39 

39 

38 

32 

12 

10 

11 

14 

14 

$ 

Jl 

*73 

# 


$ 

US 

& 
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TABLE 8 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - NAVY (Cont’fl) 
(End Fiscal Year) 


FY 61 

FY 62 

FY 63 

FY 64 

FY 65 

FY 66 

FY 67 

FY 68 

FY 69 

FY 70 

Patrol A/C Sqdns 


158 









P-2E/S-2A 





168 



48 


SP-2E/H 

247 

265 

231 

218 

204 

120 

84 

12 

P-3A 



31 

56 

90 

117 

153 

l 80 

207 

234 

EC-12UC 





1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Seaplanes 

72 

76 

6l 

47 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

F.eplacement A/C 

42 

35 

46 

45 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

Support A/C 
Total 

Tfo 

6 

T& 

T& 

4 

57* 

4 

585 

4 

555 

4 

5 ** 

4 

555 

4 

555 

Sound Surveillance Sys (SOSUS) 






26 



27 

Atl Caesar Arrays 

10 

16 

18 

19 

20 

23 

27 

27 

pac CaeGar Arrays 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

COLOSSUS I 





1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Multi-Purpose Ships 











SAM Ships 











cgi; 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

cg/clo/cag 

8 

8 

10 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

DLGM 



1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

DLG 

8 

10 

13 

19 

21 

27 

26 

22 

22 

21 

DDG 

Other Coehat 

7 

13 

17 

21 

23 

23 

27 

29 

29 

29 

CA (gun) 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

DL (gun) 

dd/ddr 

203^/ 

5 

212 

5 

190 

5 

179 

4 

185 

18? 

176 

163 

3 

146 

3 

135 

Direct Support Itendere 
TtotS 

-i 1 
250 

£ 

255 


if 

£ 

si 

if 

S 9 

si 

Mine Warfare Ships 





84 


85 

85 

85 

86 

Mine Warfare Ships 

63 

84 

84 

84 

84 

Direct Support 
Total 


"87 


“*7 

"ef 


-si 




Amphibious Assault Ships 

in 

131 

133 

134 

136 

l4l 

l4l 

142 

142 

l4l 

Log & Oper Support Ship© 

65 

76 

76 

72 

72 




70 


underway Replenishment 

ft 



I? 

Fleet Support 
Total 

£ 

if 

£ 

88 

I3o 

88 

ro 

T5o 

86 

w 

86 

Eff 

84 

15 * 

84 

155 

Fleet Tactical Suppt A/C 

64 

68 

68 

69 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

80 

Fleet Suppt A/c 

279 

318 

321 

303 

333 

333 

334 

341 

336 

338 

Other Support a/c 

295 

311 

303 

300 

233 

177 

162 

163 

166 

165 

Total: Ships 

779 

856 

834 

833 

848 

868 

668 

861 

857 

858 

Aircraft 3 >099 

3,529 

3 >217 

3,154 

3,136 

3,oo3 

3,014 

3,052 

3,034 

2,990 


a/ Includes 33 DDEs . 
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TABLE 9 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - NAVY SHIP CO N STR U CT I ON AUTHORIZATION PROGRAM 
Authorized for Start of Construct ion in Fiscal Year 


FY 6 l FY 6 2 

Bev Construction 

CVA Attack Carrier 1 

SSN Attack Submarine 1 3 

Escorts 2 6 

Small Patrol 

Frigates 3 7 

Destroyers 2 

Mine Warfare 

Amphibious 1 4 

Logistics & Oper. Support 2 1 

Direct Support Ships 
Total Rev Construction 

Conversions 
CVA (Modernization) 

SS Attack Submarine 6 

DDG (DL & DD 931) 

CAG (BW to HT) 

DLG (BT to HT) 

CG {Modernization) 

DLG/DLGN (Modernization) 

DD (DD 931 ASW MOD) 

Destroyers (FRAM) 14 14 

Mine Warfare 

Amphibious 


FY 64 


FY 66 FY 67 FT 66 FY 69 


12 21 2 ^ 


6 

10 

10 


3 

1 

1 

21 


24 

1 


1 

19 

1 


6 

16 

3 


10 

7 

2 

mr 


k 

10 

12 


4 

15 

7 

2 


1 

4 

n 


5 

14 

14 

_2 

2± 


4 

10 


7 

13 

14 
_2 
22 


4 

10 


1 

13 

15 

1 

ET 


4 

10 


27 


Total Conversions 

2 

20 

E 

E 

2 

10 

a 

12 

-2 

-2 

Total Rev Construction 
and Conversion 

26 

4l 

H 

& 

48 

64 

68 

a 


1 


Total Cost of Ships 
(in Millions) 

Bet Adv. Procurement 

TOTAL 


*9l4 *1,295 * 1,606 *1,484 *1,732 *1,751 
-5 +19 +28 -44 +10 -10 

*909 *1,314 *1,634 *1,440 *1,742 *1,741 
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TABLE 10 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - MARINE CORPS 
(End Fiscal Year) 

FY 6l FY 62 FY 63 FY 64 FY 6$ FY 66 FY 67 FY 68 FY 69 


Marine Divisions 3 

Marine Air Wings 3 

Tank Battalions 3 

Light AA Missile Bns 
(HAWK) 2 

Hvy Arty Rkt Bns 

(HONEST JOHN) 2 

Amphibian Tractor Ifris 3 
Hq Fleet Marine Forces 2 
Res Div/Wg Teams 1 

Marine Air Wings 
Fighter Squadrons 
F-4b/J 
F-8E 

f-8d 25 

F-8c 51 

F-8B 51 

f-8a 44 


77 105 150 195 225 225 

48 45 30 30 


F-6A 

Total 

109 

2S0 

_ n 

237 

ko 

251 

213 

225 

225 

225 

225 

225 

225 

Attack Squadrons 











A-6A 





15 

36 

60 

72 

72 

72 

A-7A 








1*0 

60 

80 

A-4E 



9 

80 

i4o 

11*0 

140 

80 

60 

40 

A-4C 

106 

143 

139 

136 

80 

1*0 





A-4B 

AF-1E 

106 

34 

115 

102 

20 







Total 

2t5 

255 

250 

235 

235 

H5 

?00 

192 

192 

192 

Re c 0 n/C ounte rme as ure s 










RF-4B 






15 

27 

27 

27 

27 

RF-8A 

27 

26 

25 

27 

27 

12 





ea-6a 





9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

BF-10B 

23 

2** 

24 

2k 

18 

18 

12 

6 

3 


Total 

1o 

50 

-59 

51 

“5* 

15 

15 

12 

19 

15 

Tanker/Transport 











KC-130F 

10 

26 

34 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

C-U9G 

26 

11 









C-127 

C-54R/Q 

Ik 

2 

1 

1 







Total 

“So 

“39 

"35 

“37 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Helicopter Trans Sqe 











CH-53A 






19 

56 

72 

72 

72 

CH-37C 

26 

29 

27 

27 

2k 

21* 

12 




CH-46A 




2 

48 

96 

163 

240 

312 

336 

UH-3^D 

175 

223 

297 

291 

283 

26** 

192 

120 

43 

24 

Total 

201 

252 

32k 

320 

35o 

S03 

12 

12 

12 

Light Hel/Obe Sqs 











UH-1E 



k 

10 

46 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

OH-** 3D 

31 

36 

36 

35 

12 






O-IB/C 

Total 

30 

ol 

-8 

“§ 

20 

“5? 

10 

“55 

"72 

12 

12 

“72 

”72 

Tot Mar-Air Wg 

898 

901 

988 

22k 

978 

1006 

1009 

222 

22k 

221 

Sujroort Aircraft 
Marine Air Wings 
Hq Fleet Marine 

66 

125 

105 

93 

6k 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

Forces 

k9 

55 

56 

53 

1*9 

55 

55 

47 

47 

47 

Marine Air Bases 53 

Total Support A/C l5S 

2§r 

48 

209 

52 

T9?. 

-22 

152 

103 

-22 

102 

26 

Tol 

24 

99 

24 

99 

Total 

1066 

m 

szl 

1122 

1130 

1109 

1111 

noo 

l^| 

1092 
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TABU 11 - BA VI ATO MARIK CORPS RBBXRVB FORCES 
(Bod of Fisoal Taar) 


Wavy Res Trng Ships */ 
ED- Destroyer 
EE- Escort 
ICC Mnsvper 
MBCO Mnsvper (Old) 
Total 

hvy A Mar Corps Rea a/c 
“ Tfater Unit* 


13 

27 




F0C 

P6B 

PSA 

F-1B 

p-9s/m?-ic/aj-ie 

P-6A 

A7-9J 

Total 

Attack Unit* 

A- IE 
A- 10 
A-4C 
A-4B 
A-4A 
TOtal 

Recon/lhoto 

RF-&A/0 

RP-9J 

Total 

Search Units 
S-27 
S-2D 
S-21 
S-2A 


96 

d*9 

67 


100 

8 

01 


Total 

170 

57 

Search Units 



UH-34iyj 
a-34j 
SB- 34c 

26 

54 

OH-25 

Total 

H§ 

20 

— w 

Ifctrcl Unite 



SP-2H 

SP-2E 

TP-2P 

59 

1 

P/EP-2E 

P2P/G 

10 

25 

P2D 

Total 

1 

TO 


Transport Units 
C-54 R/T 



C-54 P/0 

36 

45 

C-131P 

C-11TD 

2 

2 

C-U8B 

C-119P 


9 

SC-4 7 

12 

14 

Total 

50 

70 

Support Aircraft 

8? 

”583 

no 

TOtal 

Reserve Fleet 

Ships Maintained by Bevy 

7^9 


Category A 4/ 
Category B 

150 

137 

Other 

564 

496 

Slips Maintained by 
Msritlae Cornels a lor. 

31*6 

385 


FI 63 

FI 64 

13 

13 

£7 

27 

3 

4 

~5l 

6 



16 

27 


111 

79 

22 

18 

“T5o 

”513 

24 

17 

l 


93 

165 

25 


153 

life 

7 

j 

* 

7 

61 

116 

12 


44 


53? 

“ns 

10 

n 

53 

65 

10 


73 

^75 

35 

54 

7 


64 

56 

16 


“E5 

no 

4 

3 

44 

40 

3 

2 

5 

5 


4 

13 

15 

2 

2 

71 

71 

100 

60 

805 

“755 


165 

155 

437 

440 

378 

357 


n 65 


17 

21 

4 

6 


“TO 


n 

39 

23 

17 

20 



Ho 

10 

66 


72 

*8 


4 

21 

3 

6 

27 

15 


— 75 



157 

437 


370 


FI 66 

FI 6T 

FI 66 

ZLi 2 

FT TO 

17 

23 

23 

26 

26 

21 

15 

15 

9 

9 

4 

4 

4 

6 

13 

6 

6 

e 

4 

55 

50 

~ 53 

"“55 

“To 

58 

32 

15 

15 

33 

57 

58 

17 

75 

57 

33 


~ 55 

“To 

“56 

T5 

“55 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 



16 

162 

206 

206 

206 

190 

44 


“2S 

“S5 

“E5 

“2?S 

“E5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

120 

95 

95 

95 

95 


25 

25 

25 

25 

“E5 

“E5 

~EB 

T25 

E5o 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

66 

66 

66 

68 

66 

78 

78 

T8 

~T8 

— ft 


12 

46 

84 

120 

106 

106 

72 

36 



12 

T2o “Eo Ec T20 120 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

76 

76 

76 

7t 

76 



“B§ 

8? 


805 

B05 

805 

805 


158 

163 

156 

155 

154 

437 

455 

472 

503 

529 

384 

395 

413 

426 

459 


a/ Includes only those ships vhlch maintain operation readiness to perform vartlm? 
b/ These are used as naval reserve training ships shovn above. 





TABLE 12 - lim AHD MARUE CORPS AIRCRAFT PROCUKHUAT PROGRAM 


Fighter 

f- 8 e 

FT 61 

PY 62 

FT 63 

FT 64 

FT 65 

FT 66 

FT 67 

FT 68 

RJ 2 

FT 70 

94 

102 

9°. / 







f-4b/j 

72 

118 

150^/ 

125 

124 

90 

84 




F-LLLB 






4 

20 

42 

66 

88 

Total 

“BE 

“35 

240 


325 

“95 

355 

— 55 

55 

BE 

Attack 

A-4C 

160 

20 









A-4E 

20 

180 

180 

118 







A- 6 A 

12 

23 

43 

48 

64 

74 

74 

60 



A-7A 

Total 

Re con,/ Counter 
“ X-5A/C ‘ 

“192 

T53 


“BE 

-8 

140 

“215 

-S 

240 

“555 

240 

555 

240 

“555 

ks 

20 

23 








8 A- 6 A 


1 








RF-UB 

Total 

— 55 

— 51 


-1 

-§? 






Fleet Early Warning 











E-2A 

3 

12 

24 

14 


10 

12 

12 



Carrier ASW 











S-2E ’ 

46 

51 

48 

48 

48 

36 





SH-JA 

60 

53 

36 

36 

24 

24 

24 




Patrol 

S^5h 


5 









P-3A 

Helicopters 

• ifr-ffo 

12 

42 

48 

48 

48 

*5 

55 

45 

45 


85 

99 









UH-2A 

48 

48 

36 

18 







UH-1Z 



30 

48 

24 






UH-46A 



4 

4 

6 

10 





CE-46A 


14 

32 

56 

84 

?0 

100 

90 

36 


CH-53A 




16 

24 

40 

24 




hh-46a 

Total 


“BI 


155 

“138 

“155 

B5 

“95 

V 

—i 

Fleet Tactical Support 











C/KC-130 " 

C-2A 

30 

7 


V 

12 

5 

6 




Trainer 

jess' 




10 

36 

18 





T- 39 D 

TA-4E 


10 

32 


35 

73 

44 




Mission Support 











' 5-T3W — 




4 







Total 

~ 5B5 

zgg 

zm 

“552 

2H 

□n 

zss 

=gg 


“TP 

Proe Cost (in 
Millions )•£/ 

$1,279 

$1,478 

$1,420 

$1,195 

$ 1,344 

$1,545 




ft/ Includes 27 aircraft procured fran Air Force. 

E/ Excludes 2 aircraft financed under FUTTfcE In Ti 1964. 

c/ Includes flyaway aircraft, advance buy, peculiar AGE, and training device coats. 
All spares and other support are not included. 







TABLE 13 - OERBUL REPOSE FORCES - AIR FORCE AID AIR IttZOML (KURD 
(Bid Fiscal Tear) 


Active Forces a/ 

FT 6l 

IT 62 

FT 63 

FT 64 

FT 65 

FT 66 

Tactical Fighters 







F-64 


300 

222 

162 



F-86 


75 





F-100 

910 

860 

728 

657 

657 

657 

F-101 

75 

66 

66 

66 

66 


F-104 

72 

129 

54 

54 

54 

18 

F-105 

122 

265 

394 

516 

516 

504 

F-4 




54 

288 

489 

F-lll 







Total A/C 

H79 

1^95 c/ 1464 


1581 

TE55 

No. of Wings 

16 

23c f 

20 

21 

22 

23 

Interceptor Fighters 







F-09 

12 

12 





F-102 

287 

275 

269 

203 

119 

98 

Tactical Bombers 







B-57 

46 

48 

48 

48 

48 


B-66 

48 







Tactical Recon 


FT 67 


453 


504 

693 

lB 

TSES 

23 


98 


FT 66 

njs. 

FT 70 

309 

219 

111 

504 

486 

432 

837 

873 

073 

54 

T755 

162 

1755 

324 

1740 

24 

24 

24 

46 




RF-34 


RF-101 

144 

RF-U 


rb-66 

108 

Total A/C 

“55S 

No. of Squadrons 

14 

KB- 50 Tankers 

120 

Special Air Warfare 

Forces 

B-26 


T-28 


A- IE 


C-46 


C-47/hc*47 


U-10 


C-I23 


Total A/C 


Total Active A/C 

1946 

Tactical Missiles 

-rr-rz 

MACE A (KJM- 13A) 


MACE B (MGM-13B ) 


MATADOR 

120 

Air National Guard b / 


Tactical Fighters 


F-84 

300 

F-86 

125 

F-100 

100 

F-104 


F-105 


Total 

"52? 

Tactical Recon 


KB -57 

60 

RF-84 

144 

RF-101 


KC-97 Tankers 


Total ANG A/C 

zm 


72 

128 128 

128 

128 

112 

108 

108 

106 

96 

108 108 

358c/ 236 

1ST 14 


36 

144 

234 

252 

252 

252 

108 

.14 

14 

-JJ 

17 

12 

"555 

20 

12 

"37? 

21 

"355 

20 

^53 

20 

120 100 

40 






16 33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

16 29 

33 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 


50 

68 

68 

68 

66 

68 

68 

12 12 

24 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 12 

24 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

8 20 

20 

20 

2d 

20 

20 

20 

20 

54 106 

“B4 

~5?§ 


—M 

“5?§ 

-M 


2522c/ 2223 

2220 

2254 

2J2J> 

2$X> 

*3?2 

2370 2358 

72 88 

88 

88 






36 54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

36 

36 



67 

150 

250 

250 

100 




50 

127 

ns 

75 

25 





50 

132 

200 

223 

235 

too 

5°o 

500 

500 





25 

47 

46 

25 



^355 


-jB 

16 

"551 

16 

“553 


-* 


60 

60 

60 

60 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

54 

137 

126 

126 

126 

125 

120 

115 

111 



54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

10 




dk 

~B% 

dk 


~8§f 


a / Rushers of aircraft are derived by Multiplying authorized squadron unit equipment by the 
numbers of squadrons . Tbey do not include coomand eupport aircraft, 
b/ Possessed aircraft vbere lass than U.E. 

c / Includes seven Air Notional Guard tactical filter vlngs (525 aircraft) and four tactical 
reconnaissance squadrons (72 aircraft) for a total of 597 aircraft on active duty* 
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TABU 14- fflSHERAL PURPOSE FORCES - AIR FORCE AIRCRAFT FROCTRBBKr PRO®AM 



FT 6l 

FY 62 

FT 63 

FY 64 

FY 65 

py 66 

FT 67 

PY 68 

PY 69 

W 70 

Type of Aircraft 











P-105 

180 

231 

107 








P-4C 


35 / 

307 

275 







P-4D 




52 

222 

58 





F-4E 






99 

174 




P-111 (TFX) 





10 

55 

112 

188 

192 

192 

RF-4C 


2_ 

_ 2 L 

8 ? 

126 

__2L 





Total 

ISO 

-S3L 

J 

4l6 

-J6 o_ 

308 

206 

188 

1?2 

1?2 

Procurement Cost 

"IE WUTcSTV 

♦3® 



&ZL 


H106 






a/ Excludes 27 aircraft sold to Navy. 

b/ Includes flyaway aircraft, Advance Buy, Peculiar AOE, and training device costs. All 
spares and other support are not Included. 



Active Forces 


TABLE 15 


AIRLIFT ABB SEALIFT FORCES 
(aid Fiscal Year) a/ 


C-5A 

C-l4l 

C-133 

C-124 

C-130 

C-I18 

C-123 

C-135 

C-97 

C-121 

Total Active 
Air Force Reserve 


260 

208 

107 

96 


592 

48 

ho 


88 


C-130) 

14.7 

32.0 


13 

2 

hh 

24 

16 


FY 62 

FI 63 

FT 64 

FT 6? 

FY 66 

FT 67 

FY 68 

FT 69 

FT 70 








16?/ 32 




16 

80 

160 

206 

208 

206 

44 

44 

44 

44,/ 40 

4o 

40 

28 


316 

300 

300 

306^ 260 

180 

116 

32S 

/ 16 

240 

312 

*36 

$04 

504 

504 

504 

496 

456 

95 

95 

48 

W 






80 

80 

80 

c/ 






42 

4o 

38 

38 

14 

14 




48 









? 6 

28 








_£1 

122 


—222 


B9B 

B58 

~lSo 

ZM 

592 

592 

592 

592 

448 

206 

48 



48 

48 

48 

24 

24 






20 

20 

48 

88 

152 

152 

152 

128 









24 



56 

56 

56 

32 




40 

128 

144 

144 

144 

120 

60 








24 

72 

128 

126 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

6 

8 

8 


5B8 


055 

B72 


~54E 


SBB 


“Co 

™l4S 

220 

""2E5 

255 

I M 


2Bo 

280 

20.0 

23.6 

25.4 

29.0 

36.1 

48.5 

54.8 

67.0 

78.9 

42.4 

50.3 

54.4 

61.1 

73.6 

96.6 

108.1 

128.8 

150.1 








4 

6 


3 

3 

3 

3 

17 

17 

17 

17 

14 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

11 

10 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

44 

45 

43 

43 

*3 

42 

41 

40 

38 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

101 


Io5 

Io5 

~T55 


123 122 123 


C-119 
C-123 

C-124 
C-130 

Air Rational Ouard 
C-121 
C-97 
C-124 

C-123 

Res A Ouard- Total 
Res A Ouard L/R 
Airlift 

(C-97; C-121, C-124, 

30-day lift to: , 

S.E. Asia (tons - OOO )& 

Europe (tons - QQO'P 
Sealift 

Forward Mobile Depots 
Fast Deployment 
Logistic Ships 
Victory-Class Ships 
Cargo: 

General Purpose 
Roll- on/Roll- off 
Special Purpose 
Pinker b 

Troop Ships y 
Total 

a/ Numbers of aircraft are derived by multiplying author 1 ted squadron unit equipment by the 
number of squadrons . 

b/ Havy will receive 35 C-ll8e &b they are released from the Air Force; the balance will be used 
to modernize the Aercmedical Fleet and Air Force mission support Inventory. 
y Transferred to Special Air Warfare units in Program III. 

d/ Bet Increase results free previously approved phase down offset by Integration of two lB U.E. 
~ C-124 Logistic Support Squadrons from A7LC. 

e/ Former Logistic Support Squadrons reduce to standard l6 U.E. squadrons, 
f / An end FY 1969 IOC is possible with an expedited program definition phase. Slippage to end 
CY 1969 could occur however. 

y Based on active and reserve military capabilities; CRA7 not Included, 
h/ Does not include amphibious or underway replenishment ships in Program III. 
l/ Distribution between Active and Ready Reserve Slips, 1965 through 1970, will be determined by 
the Secretary of the Bavy based on sea transportation requirements as they then exist. 
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TABLE 16 - AIRLIFT AND SEALIFT PROCUKOEHT PROGRAM 


Airlift 

C-130B/E 

C-135A/B 

C-l4l 

C-5A 

Total Aircraft 
Cost ($ Millions )^/ 


FY 6l FY 62 


FY 64 


FY 66 FY 67 FY 68 FY 69 


57 93 144 78 

20 15 

16 45 84 84 31 

77 108 160 I23 BE BE 3 ^ 30 

202 296 493 463 521 399 


Sealift 

T-LSV, Roll-on/Roll-off 1 

T-FDL, Fast Deployment Logistics Ships 
T-AO Conversion 

Cost ($ Millions) 19 


4 2 2 2 
2 2 2 2 2 
8 140 


a/ Includes flyaway aircraft, advance buy, peculiar AGE, and training device costs. All 
spares and other support are not included . 


TABLE 17 - SUMMARY OF STRENGTH, DRILL STATUS, ETC. 
FOR RESERVE AND GUARD FORCES 



(in Thousands ) 






1962ft/ 

26175 

End Fiscal Year 



Army Reserve 

Paid Drill Training 

1961 

301.8 

1963 

237.0 

1964 

26875 

270 . 02 / 

19 66 

Other Paid Training 

m 

48.3 

309^6 

47.2 

264.2 

77.4 

34579 

58.4 

328.4 

78.4 

Total Paid Status 

78.4 

Army National Guard 





385 . c£/ 


Paid Drill Training 

393.8 

361.0 

360.7 

381.5 

575.0 

Other Paid Training 

- 

- 

- 

. 

_ 


Total Paid Status 

393.8 

361.0 

360.7 

381.5 

385.0 

575.0 

Total Army Paid Status 

754.9 

670.8 

644.9 

727.4 

713 . *» 

653.4 

Naval Reserve 







Paid Drill Training 

129.9 

111.3 

119.6 

123.3 

126.0 

126.0 

Other Paid Training 

8.0 

, L-9 

-24 

129.4 

8.4 

9.1 

9.1 

Total Paid Status 

137.9 

119.2 

131.7 

135.1 

135.1 

Marine Corps Reserve 







Paid Drill Training 

43.8 

46.6 

46.3 

45.9 

45.5 

45.5 

Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 

2.1 

T*57o 

2.0 

48.6 

1.8 

5871 

2.1 

58.0 


T&Z 

Air Force Reserve 







Paid Drill Training 

64.5 

58.4 

58.6 

60.8 

48.8 

45.8 

Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 

11 ^ 

75.9 

10.7 

£571 

^7 

6.4 

Wi 


JL1 

53.3 

Air National Guard 







Paid Drill Training 

70.9 

50.3 

7**.3 

73.2 

75.0 

77.0 

Other Paid Training 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Total Paid Status 

70.9 

50 T 3 


nn 

75.0 

zlo 

Total AF Paid Status 

146.8 

119.5 

142.0 

140.5 

131.3 

130.3 

Total Reserve Forces 







Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 

1004.8 

80.9 

lOSFT? 

889.1 

68.9 

95 O 

896.5 

67.9 

9§4T4 

OJ 

950.3 

78.1 

1028.4 

869.3 

& 

Total Paid Status 

a / Excludes reservists called to active duty during the 

"Berlin 

crisis. " 


b / The programed strength for the Army Reserve 

Components is 700,000, Army Reserve 


300,000 and National Guard 4 00, OOO. The figures shown above are estimates of 
strengths that will actually be attained. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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SABLE 18 - DEPARTSCEJT OF DEFENSE PROGRAMS SUPPORTING THE 
FOUR SAFEGUARDS RELATED TO THE TEST BAH TREATY 
(TOA, $ Millions) 





TABLE 20 - FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT®/ 
(TOA, $ Millions) 


Prior 

Years 

RESEARCH 

Army 

Navy 

Air Force 
ARPA 

Total Research 

EXPLORATORY DEVELOPMENT 
Array 
Navy 

Air Force 
ARPA 

Total Exploratory Devel. 

ADVANCED DEVELOPMENT 
Army 

Operation Evaluation V/STOL 1 

New Surveillance Aircraft 2 

Heavy Lift Helicopter 
Aircraft Suppressive Fire Systems 


CCIS for Field Army 

Surface to Air Missile 

DoD Comm. Sat. Grnd. 80 

NIKE X Experiments 5 

Anti-Tank Weapons 34 

Other Adv. Developments 

Sub- Total 122 

Navy 

V/STOL Development 1 

P-1127 HAWKER 


Advanced Aircraft Ehgines 

Advanced SAM System 

Adv. Anti- radiation Missile System 

Adv. Sea-based Deterrent 

Astronautics 

ARTJMIS/Underwater Acoustics 
TRIDENT 

Airborne ASW Detection System 
Adv. Sub Sonar Development 
Adv. Surface Sonar 


FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

1962 

1963 

19 6 b 

1965 

1966 

73 

73 

7b 

85 

96 

119 

126 

118 

124 

138 

70 

83 

85 

96 

106 

33 

295 

31 

313 

34 

311 

45 

350 

47 

357 

Ik 6 

230 

262 

248 

254 

32 b 

357 

361 

338 

342 

29 k 

291 

302 

318 

316 

217 

951 

223 

ITBI 

253 

1175 

22& 

lip 

230 

llE 2 


7 

12 

17 



7 

11 

10 

14 

7 


15 

2 

1 

3 


2 

9 

6 

4 

7 

23 

17 

l4 

13 




13 

15 

102 

27 

25 

15 

20 

19 

98 




26 

28 

18 



18 

32 

47 

48 

64 

T85 


w 

111 

126 

6 

12 

22 

9 

5 


2 

3 







6 



5 

8 

12 



3 


6 


15 

12 

10 

5 

1 

2 

12 

11 

13 

3 

11 

6 

5 

5 

5 

15 

11 

8 

4 


4 

11 

18 

21 



3 

3 

13 



5 

7 

5 
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TABLE 20 - FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMERP (cont f d) 
(TOA, $ Millions) 


Prior 

Years 

Navy Advanced Developments (cont'd) 

Acoustic Countermeasures 

ASW Torp C/M Resist 

Sub -launched Anti -ship Torp. 

Ifydrofoils 

Deep Submergence Program 
Reactor Prop. Plants 
Prop Dev/SEA HAWK 
Active PLANAR Array So nar 
Ship Int. Combat Sye 
Adv Mine Development 
Adv. Mine Countermeasures 
Other Advanced Developments 
Sub-Total 

Air Force 

Tri Serv V/STOL Devel 1 

V/STOL Aircraft Techn 
VTOL Eng Development 
Lightweight Turbojet 
Overland Radar 

AWACS (Airborne Warning & Control Sys) 

Tac Fighter Avionics 

Re con Strike Capability 

Close Support Fighter 

X-15 Aircraft 150 

Tac Missile Guid Dev. 

Stellar Inert Guid. 

Advanced ICH4 
SABRE (Self -Aligning Boost 
and Re-entry) 


Low Alt. Supersonic Vehicle 24 

Manned Orbital Laboratory 
GEMINI (Manned Space Flight) 

X-20 (DYNASOAR) IO9 

Program 46l ( MIDAS) 196 

Program 706 (Satellite Insp.) 6 

Re-entry & Recovery (START) 

Advanced Space Guidance 
Solid Rocket Engine Dev. 


FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

1962 

1263 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1 

.1 

1 

5 

5 * 




3 

5 




2 

3 


4 

5 

k 

2 



2 

k 

18 

13 

10 

11 

12 

20 




6 

14 



1 

8 

15 





1 




2 

4 





4 

23 

13 

24 

26 

37 

52 

~B9 

137 

151 

223 

6 

12 

19 

30 

8 



3 

10 

8 



2 

9 

30 

2 

5 

8 

10 

10 





8 




9 

3 




14 

31 

6 

Ik 

10 

6 

10 





10 

10 

10 

9 

8 

6 




3 

5 

3 

k9 

22 

2 

1 


9 

8 

3 

5 




15 

15 

7 

12 

15 

5 

6 



10 

37 

150 



16 

9 

2 

100 

132 

65 



164 

75 

35 

27 

4o 

26 

29 

2 




l4 

18 

21 

35 




7 

10 

Ik 

l*i 

31 

12 

6 
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TABLE 20 - FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT (cont’d) 
(TOA, $ Millions) 



Prior 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

Air Force Advanced Dev. (Cont’d) 

Years 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1963 

1966 

Liquid Rocket Engine Devel 





4 

8 

Chemical Rkt Space Maneuver 






7 

Other Advanced Developments 


l4l 

80 

112 


65 

Sub-Total 

Total Advanced Development 


379 

grr 

*55 

792 

P 

gb7 

310 

£[2 

*79 

ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT 







Army 







NBCE-ZEUS Testing 

836 

273 

175 

64 

40 


NIKE-X 

Forward Area Air Def 




270 

318 

407 

(incl. MAULER) 

39 

36 

50 

59 

22 

10 

Division Support Msl (LANCE) 

4 

1 

18 

49 

67 

46 

Fire Power other than Missiles 

3 

28 

49 

57 

52 

64 

Aircraft Supp. Fire System 


7 

6 

13 

11 

15 

Adv. Aerial Fire Sprt. System 




5 

1 

17 

Tac. Transport Aircraft 


36 

3 

5 

2 

2 

Combat Surv. and Target Acq. 


35 

23 

19 

18 

Communications & Electronics 


27 

47 

30 

24 

25 

Tank, Main Battle 



2 

9 

11 

22 

Hvy AT Assault Wpn (TOW) 





20 

17 

Other Engr . Dev . 


79 

$ 

62 

47 

54 

Sub -Total 


4E& 

646 

53* 

Wf 

Navy 




l4 



Adv. Des ASW Dest Esc (SEA HAWK) 


9 

4 


ASW Ship Cmd. Control System 





6 

4 

W/G MK-48 Torpedo 



4 

19 

18 

43 

ASW Rockets 





2 

4 

Other ASW 


3 

5 

9 

12 

l4 

Marine Corps Dev 

6 

7 

4 

5 

10 

16 

Aircraft Engines 



9 

13 

20 


Special Warfare Navy A/C 





12 

6 

Other Engr. Dev. 


57 

75 

91 

53 

80 

Sub-Total 


“ 3 ? 

10S 

151 

137 

1S7 

Air Force 







XB-70 

800 

220 

207 

156 

75 

25 

Adv. Manned Aircraft 





28 

39 

Short Range Atk Missile 





5 

37 

YF-12A 


44 

42 

60 

32 

28 

AS G- 18/AIMS- ^7A 

10 

16 

23 
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TABLE 20 - FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT (cont’d) 
(TOA, $ Millions) 


Prior 

Years 

Oper. Sys. Dev. Army (cont 1 !) 

HAWK 128 

Combat Veh Sys Long Range 
SHILLELAGH 

Multi- System Test Equipment 
DUCC (Deep Underground Command 
Comm. Intel. & Security 
Other Operational Sys. Dev. 

Sub -Total 

Navy 

FBM Subs lb69 

Fl+B Equipment Improvement 
Helo Avionics System 
Tactical Fighter F-111B 
Tac Fighter F-111B FC & Msl 
Impr Follow-on Lt Atk A/C 
Avionics Development/lLAS* 

A/C Launch & Retrieve Fit. Sprt. 


SATS (Short Airfield for 

Tac Sprt) l6 

SQS-26 Sonar 1 6 

Radar Height Finding U 

Undersea Surveillance 
Sonar Fix Program 
u/w Ordnance Fix Program 
Torpedo MK 1+6 38 

SHRIKE 

SPARROW III 31 

SUBROC 81+ 

Eye Weapons 1 

Target Improvement 

SAM Improvement 

A/L G/m Fleet Support 

Command Control System 


Naval Tactical Data System 68 

Marine Corps Tac Data System 21 

Other Operational Systems 
Sub -Total 


FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

1962 

1963 

1961+ 

1965 

1966 

5 

3 

15 

19 

13 



2 

1 + 

1 + 



32 

18 

5 


1 + 

10 

5 

3 





7 

11 

18 

20 

19 

19 

1+1 

31 

27 

20 

1 + 

TfB 

102 

135 

100 

7b 

h6o 

397 

218 

65 

115 

3 

9 

9 

5 

1 + 



5 

8 

7 


11 

20 

28 

22 


22 

61+ 

73 

71 



31+ 

1*0 

2 


5 

5 

10 

15 


7 

6 

8 

7 

2 

7 

7 

2 

2 

3 

3 

lb 

5 

13 

6 

6 

2 

1 

3 

h 

5 

6 

6 

9 




5 

15 



h 

5 

10 

11 

21 

lk 

16 

8 

7 

11 + 

10 

7 

7 

5 

1 + 

1 + 

b 

3 

3b 

37 

18 

6 

1 + 

1 

1 

15 

10 

8 



2 

1 + 

7 




b7 

1+0 



7 

7 

8 

6 

11 

13 

9 

11 

10 

7 

6 

b 

3 

8 

6 

5 

1 + 

3 

1+2 

502 


109 

597 

d§ 

& 


Ctr) 


* Integrated Light Atk Avionics System 
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TABLE 20 - FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF RESEARCH AND DEVHLOFMEWT (cont'd) 
(TGA, $ Millions) 


Prior 

Years 

Oper. Sys. Dev, (cont'd) 

Air Force 
SR -71 

MINUTEMAN II 

PACCS (Post Attk Cmd & Cont Sys) 
OTH Radar System 

SPACE TRACK 4 

TAC Ptr F-111A (TFX) 5 

CX-HLS (C-5A) 

TITAN III X/Agena 
Special Support Activities 807 

Other Operational Systems 
Sub-Total 


FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 


20 

70 

81 

17 


137 

329 

307 

238 


7 

3 

5 

5 


7 

10 

10 

5 

19 

23 

12 

8 

8 

6 

116 

231 

321 

205 



10 

42 

157 




34 

36 

323 

486 

4l4 

273 

407 

1299 

777 

263 

90 

40 


1573 

13 S 2 

1171 

HIE 


Defense Agencies 

Defense Agencies - Sub-Total 

TOTAL OPERATIONAL SYSTEMS DEV. 

TOTAL R&D 

Less Support from Other Approp. 


193 

203 

188 

214 

211 

2615 

2508 

2262 

1914 

1851 

6820 

7578 

7591 

7032 

7300 

482 

507 

454 

469 

536 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY, 
RDT&E Appropriations 

Financing Adjustments 
NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY, 
RET&E Appropriations 


6338 

7071 

7137 

6563 

6764 

-970 

-78 

-153 

-78 

-55 

5368 

6993 

6984 

6485 

6709 


a/ Prior year program data are presented on the basis of comparability to 
the program as shown for the FY 1966 budget, except where transfer of 
functions between services is involved for the missile test range 
activities in the Pacific. 
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TABLE 20 - FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT (cont'd) 
(TOA, $ Millions) 


Prior 

Years 


Air Force Eng. Dev . (cont'd) 

Adv. Bal. Msl. Re-entry Sys (ABRES) 
NIKE/ZEUS Targets 
TITAN II IA and IIIC 
M/MRBM (Mobile Mid Range Bal. Msl) 
Other Eng. Dev. 

Sub- Total 

TOTAL ENGINEERING DEV. 

MANAGEMENT AND SUPPORT 
Army 

White Sands Msl Range 
Kvajalein Test Site 
General Support 
Sub- Total 

Navy 

Pacific Missile Range 
AUTEC (Atlantic Undersea Test 
& Evaluation Ctr) 

General Support 
Sub- Total 
Air Force 

Eastern Test Range 
Western Test Range 
General Support 
Sub- Total 


DSA 

TOTAL MANAGEMENT AND SUPPORT 
EMERGENCY FUND 
SUB- TOTAL R&D 

OPERATIONAL SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT 
Army 

SERGEANT 170 

REDEYE 13 

PERSHING 


FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 


121 

155 

161 

168 

4 

6 

4 

7 

9 

35 

233 

330 

198 

95 

4 

26 

36 

19 

To? 

970 

M 

1403 

149 

B 90 

1687 

$ 

TE+9 

JL 

1382^ 


54 

65 

75 

87 

88 



1 

34 

38 

m 

213 

154 

219 

172 

2*5 

256 

122 

325 

119 

134 

l4l 

123 

77 

15 

18 

14 

19 

8 

1 §1 

177 

173 

176 

210 

299 

329 

328 

3IB 

295 

193 

268 

239 

220 

221 





62 

637 

B 30 

643 

913 

664 

903 

^3 

645 

925 



7 

H 

12 

1342 

1461 

1486 

1497 

1560 




118 

150 

4203 

5070 

Sg2 

5118 

2*2 


8 

5 

1 

1 

3 

9 

12 

16 

9 

4 

104 

29 

12 

5 

12 
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TABLE 21 - GENERAL SUPPORT 
(TQA, $ Millions) 


Individual Training and Education 
Recruit Training and Education 
Special Training & Enlistment Program 
Technical Training 
Professional Training 
Plight Training 
Service Academies 
Headquarters and Support 
Total 

Intelligence and Security 

Cryptologic Intelligence Activities 
General Intelligence Activities 
Total 

Communications - Total 

Logistic Support - Total 

Military Family Housing - Total 

Medical Services - Total 

Headquarters and Support Services 
Headquarters 
Weather Service 
Air Rescue/Recovery 
Construction Support Activities 
DEEP FREEZE 

Other Support Activities 
Total 

National Military Command System - Total 
Defense Atomic Support Program - Total 


FY 63 

FI 64 

FY 65 

FY 66 

$ 605 

$ 732 

$ 750 

$ 789 



7 

30 

1,012 

1,105 

1,057 

1,121 

225 

235 

284 

297 

633 

622 

723 

647 

99 

97 

132 

162 

267 

$57553 

333 

$3,124 

360 

$3,313 

350 

$37392" 

$ 825 

$ 824 

$ 859 

$ 836 

57jj 

. 526 

. 564 

610 

$ 1,298 

$1,350 

$ 17521 r 


$ 805 

$ 884 

$ 862 

$ 873 

$ 3,034 

$3,145 

$ 3,161 

$ 3,120 

$ 693 

$ 672 

$ 667 

$ 748 

$ 772 

$ 762 

$ 872 

$ 864 

$ 777 

$ 922 

$ 9^0 

$ 1,000 

121 

122 

129 

130 

49 

92 

125 

85 

143 

92 

92 

104 

21 

21 

19 

20 

2,046 

$ 3,157 

2,135 

$37384 

g.32 1 * 

$ 3,629 

2.380 

$3,719 

00 

-=t- 

-te- 

$ 80 

$ 93 

$ 120 

$ 192 

$ 155 

$ 158 

$ 151 


Miscellaneous Department -Wide Activities 
Contingencies 
Claims 
Other 
Total 


$ 11 
22 
8 l 

$ 114 


$10 $ 15 $ 15 

19 29 24 

% §§ * £l 1>0 

$ 117 $ 131 $ l 8 o 


GRAND TOTAL 


$ 12,955 $13,673 $14,310 $14,619 


NOTE: Detail may not add due to rounding 
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TABLE 22 - DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE COST REDUCTION PROGRAM 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Estimated Savings to be 
Realised in: 

St 1963 FT lgjgr FT 1965 g 19&6 Yt 19&8 


A. BUYING ONLY WHAT WE HEED 


1 . 

Refining Requirement Calculations 
a. ffcjor items of equipment 

90 

487 

373 

747 


b. Initial provisioning 

I 63 

210 

134 

184 


c. Secondary items 

481 

643 

607 

799 


d. Technical manuals 

- 

10 


8 


e. Production base facilities 

35 

14 

19 

_ 


f. Technical data and reports 


2 

4 

2 

2 . 

Increased Use of Excess Inventory in 
lieu of nev procurement 
a. Equipment and supplies 


57 

15 

75 


b. Idle production equipment 

1 





c. Excess contractor inventory 

18 

14 

1 

3 

3- 

Eliminating "Gold-plating" (Value Eng.) 

72 

76 

15 

83 

4. 

Inventory Item Reduction 

I 



-31 

Total Buying Only What We Need 

860 

1,521 

1,168 

1,973 


B. BUYING AT THE LOWEST SOUND PRICE 


1. Shift from Non -Compet it ive to Com- 
petitive Procurement 

Total $ competitive!! 

37.1* 

39.1 $ 

- 

. 

Total amount of savings 

237 

448 

216 

414 

2. Shift from CPFF to Fixed or Incentive 
Prioe 

Total i CPFF «/ 

20.7* 

12 . 0 $ 

- 

. 

Total amount of savings 


100 

436 

599 

3. Breakout for Direct Purchase 

1 

—1 


2 

Total Buying at Lowest Sound Price 

237 

553 

652 

1,015 

C. REDUCING OPERATING COSTS 

1. Terminating Unnecessary Operations 

123 

33 1 * 

359 

551 

2. Consolidation A Standardization of 

Operations 

a. DSA operating expense savings x 

31 

42 

53 

57 

b. Consolidation of contract admin. 

- 

- 



0 . Departmental Oper. exp. savings 

• 

95 

20 

95 

3. Increasing Efficiency of Operations 

a. Improving telecommunications mgmt. 

80 

131 

49 

129 

b. Improving trans. A traffic management 

24 

7 

12 

35 

C. Improving equip, maint. management 

- 

65 

109 

108 

d. Improving non-combat vehicle m©st. 

2 

18 

12 

21 

e. Reduced use of contract tech. 

. 

20 

9 

27 

f. Improv. military housing management 

6 

13 

8 

14 

g. Improv. real property management 

23 

25 

9 

27 

h. Packaging, preserving, A racing 

- 

7 

1 

3 

4. Military Assistance Program 

~ 

1 

1 

- 

Total Reducing Operating Costs 

289 

757 

641 

1,067 

TOTAL PROGRAM 


2,831 

2,461^ 

M55 


1,11k 


hJOl 

4,6a6 


5/ 

V 

sJ 

4 ! 

*J 


Includes certain one-time savings not expected to recur in future years. 

FY 1961 was 32.9 percent; total annua] conversion from sole source by end of FT 1966 
of $ 1.8 billion - savings are 25 percent per dollar converted. 

For the first nine months of FT 1961 , CPFF vas 38 percent, a reduction of $ 6.6 b illi on is 
required to reduce that percentage to the FY 19 66 goal of 12.0 percent; savings are ten percent 
per dollar converted. 

Excludes DSA inventory drawdown without replacement of $38 million for FT 1962; $262 million in 
FT 1963; $161 million in FY 1964; $111 million in FT 1965 ; and $131 million in FT 1966 , a total 
of $703 million. 

Amount reflected in the original FT 1965 budget; actual accomplishment Is expected to exceed 
this amount. 
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TABLE 23 - rr 1965 BUDGET raO®AI6 AND H 3 f OBLIQATIOaUL AOTB CRTOf 

By Appropriation Title 
(Millions of Do Here) 


MILITARY PERSONN 
Military Perso 
Military Pereo 
Military Pereo 
Military Pereo 
Bational Guard 
National Guard 
Reserve Person 
Reserve Person 
Reserve Person 
Reserve Person 
Retired Pay, D 

TOTAL - Mil 

operation AND MA 

Operation and 
Operation and 
Operation and 
Operation and 
Operation and 
Operation and 
Operation and 
National Board 
Claims, Defens 
Contingencies, 
Court of Millt 

TOTAL - Ope 

PROCUREMENT 

Procurement of 
Procurement of 
Shipbuilding e 
Other Procures 
Procurement, P 
Aircraft Proct 
Mis Bile Procur 
Other Procures 
Procurement, E 

TOTAL - Prc 


Less than 





TABU *3 - n 1965 BUDGET PROGRAMS AMD MEW OBUflATIOBAL AUTUCRI3T (ecot'd) 
By Appropriation Title 
(UlllioM of Dollars) 


RESEARCH. DEVE1 
Research, Dev 
Research, Dev 
Research, Dev 
Research, Dev 
Emergency Fur 


TOTAL - Re 

MILITARY CON STB 
Military Cons 
Military Cone 
Military Cons 
Military Cons 
Military Cons 
Military Cone 
Military Cone 
Military Conr 
Military Cone 
Loran Station 

TOTAL - Mi 


FAMILY BOUSING 
Family HoubIi 


CIVIL DEFENSE 
Operation and 
Shelter, Cone 

TOTAL - Cl 

TOTAL 


MILITARY ASSISI 
Military Aesi 


HSCAPrruLATio;:-. 
Department oi 
Office, Civ 
Department ol 
Department ol 
Defense Agent 
Retired Paj 
Family Hcuf 
Other 

Military Assi 


a/ Includes 1 


Less than 



TABLE 2b - n 19 66 



_ j'AHD HEW aBLEJATIOUAL AOTBCRJTT 
uj Appropriation Title 
(Million* of Dollar*) 


MILITARY PERSOIJN! 
Military Persoi 
M'litary Persoi 
Military J^rsoi 
Military Persoi 
Rational Guard 
National Guard 
Reserve Persoiu 
Reserve Persom 
Reserve Personr 
Retired Pay, De 

TOTAL - MllH 


OPERATION AND MA'. 
Operation and > 
Operation and > 
Operation and [■ 
Operation and 
Operation and * 
Operation and h 
Operation and f 
National Board 
Claims, Defense 
Contingencies, 
Court of Mllite 

TOTAL - Open 


PROCUREMENT 
Procurement of 
Procurement of 
Shipbuilding a: 
Other Procuremt 
Procurement, Me 
Aircraft Proem 
MisBile Procure 
Other Procuremt 
Procurement, Dt 


TOTAL - Proc\ 





TABLE 2h ~ Ti 1 966 BUDGET FROCSUMS AND HEW OBLIdATIOHAL AOTHCFITY (cont'd) 
By Approp r iation Title 
(Millions of Dollars) 


RESEARCH, DEVELOP 
Research, Devel 
Research, Devel 
Research, Devel 
Research, Devel 
Emergency Fund, 


TOTAL - Resea 


MILITARY CONSTRUC 
Military CoDStr 
Military Constr 
Military Constr 
Military Constr 
Military Constr 
Military Contru 
Military Contru 
Military Contru 
Loran Stations, 

TOTAL - Mllit 


FAMILY HOUSING 
Family Housing, 


CIVIL DEFENSE 
Operation and M 
Shelter, Constr 


TOTAL - Civil 


TOTAL - : 


MILITARY ASSISTAH 
Military Assist 


GRA 


RECAPITULATION: 
department cf t 
Office, Civil 
Department of t 
Department of t 
Defense Agencle 
Retired Pay, 
Family Rous in 
Other 

Military Assist 


Less than $50 



TABLE 25 - AMOUNTS REQUESTED FOR AIRCRAFT’, MISSILES, 
AND SHIP PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATION IN FY 19 66 
COMPARED WITH FY 1965 
(In Thousands) 



Authorized 
FY 1965 

Appropriated 
FY 1965 

Requested 
FY 1966 

Aircraft 

Army 

$ 443 , 600 

$ 442,200 

$ 344,500 

Navy and Marine Corps 

1 , 854,900 

1,836,258 

1,915,800 

Air Force 

3, 663, 000 

3 , 563,737 

3,550,200 

Missiles 

Army 

282, 600 

233,900 

253,700 

Navy 

660,100 

660, 100 

364 , 000 

Marine Corps 

13,100 

2,600 

13,000 

Air Force 

1, 730, 000 

1,730,000 

796, 100 

Naval Vessels 

Navy 

1,966,000 

1,930,076 

1,501,100 

Totals 

10,613,300 

10, 398,871 

8,738,400 
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TABLE 26 - SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR AIRCRAFT, MISSILES AND SHIPS 
FY 1966 PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 
(in Thousands) 



Total Amount 
of FY 1966 
Program 

Funding Available 
For Financing 
Program in Fart 

NOA Requested 
for 

Authorization 

AIRCRAFT 




Procurement of Equipment 
and Missiles, Army 

$ 3it.it, 500 

$ 

$ 3^,500 

Procurement of Aircraft 
and Missiles, Navy (and 
Marine Corps) 

2,172,500 

256,700 

1,915,800 

Aircraft Procurement, 
Air Force 

3,850,200 

300,000 

3,550,200 

Sub-Total - Aircraft 

6, 367,200 

556,700 

5,810, 500 

MISSILES 




Procurement of Equipment 
and Missiles, Army 

253,700 

- 

253,700 

Procurement of Aircraft 
and Missiles, Navy 

378, 062 

l4, 062 

364, 000 

Procurement, Marine Corps 

13, 000 

- 

13,000 

Missile Procurement, 
Air Force 

1,161,200 

365,100 

796,100 

Sub -Total - Missiles 

1,805,962 

379,162 

1,426,800 

NAVAL VESSELS 




Shipbuilding and Conversion, 
Navy 

1,906,100 

405,000 

1,501,100 

GRAND TOTAL 

10, 079, 262 

1,340,862 

8,738,400 
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TABLE 2T - FY 19 66 AIRCRAFT PROCUKWENT PROGRAM 
($ in millions) 


Army 

Airplane, Instrument Trainer 
CH-VTB Helicopter Transport (CHINOOK) 

Less: Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

CH-47B Advance Procurement, Current Year 
LOH -4/5/6 Helicopter Observation 

Less: Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

LOH 4/5/6 Advance Procurement , Current Year 
UH-1D Helicopter Utility, Tactical (IROQUOIS) 

Less: Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

UH-1D Advance Procurement, Current Year 
Helicopter, Instrument Trainer 

Less: Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

Helicopter, Instrument Trainer Advance Procurement, 
Current Year 

MQH-5TA (USD-1A Surveillance Drone) 

Items Less Than $500,000 
Modification of Aircraft 
Aircraft Spares and Repair Parts 
Component Improvement 
Common Ground Equipment 
Other Production Charges 
Avionics/Armament Support Equipment 


FT 1966 Program 
Quantity Amount 

10 .7 

60 79.8 

- 4.8 75 . 

168 19.3 

-1.6 17.7 

2.7 

720 170.7 

-9.8 160.9 

7.2 

60 3.5 

-.1 3.4 

.1 

100 1.8 

3.1 
16.1 
36.7 

6.0 
6.6 
1.4 

3.0 


First Destination Transportation 1.9 


Total Program 


l,ll8 


344.5 

Navy and Marine Corps 
A-6A (Attack) INTRUDER 


74 

289.7 


Less : Advance Procurement 

in PY 


-7.7 

282.0 

A-6A Advance Procurement CY 
A-7A (Attack) VAL 


140 

237.2 

8.1 

Less : Advance Procurement 

in PY 


-17.5 

219.7 

A-7A Advance Procurement CY 
F-4J PHANTOM 


90 

235.0 

21.4 

225.6 

Less : Advance Procurement 

in PY 


-9.4 

F-4j Advance Procurement CY 
F-111B 


4 

140.4 

8.9 

Less : Advance Procurement 

in PY 


-.4 

140.0 

F-lllB Advance Procurement CY 

ch-i* 6 a 


90 

96.2 

5.3 

Less : Advance Procurement 

in PY 


-3.9 

92.3 

CH-46A Advance Procurement CY 




5.9 

UH-46A 


10 


7.1 

CH-53A 


40 

76.7 

70.6 

Less : Advance Procurement 

in PY 


-6.1 
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TABLE 27 - FY 19 66 AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM (cont’d) 
($ In millions ) 

FY 1966 Program 




Quantity 

Amount 

Navy and Marine Corps (cont’d) 




CH-53A Advance Procurement CY 



5.3 

SH-3A 


24 

35.0 

Less : Advance Procurement 

in FY 


-2.4 32.6 

SH-3A Advance Procurement CY 



2.9 

P-3A ORION 


45 

186.2 

Less; Advance Procurement 

CY 


-14.9 171.3 

P-3A Advance Procurement CY 



16.8 

S-2E Tracker 


36 

39.7 

Less: Advance Procurement 

CY 


-5.5 34.2 

E-2A 


10 

104.4 

Less; Advance Procurement 

in PY 


-4.6 99.8 

E-2A. Advance Procurement CY 



2.4 

T-2B BUCKEYE 


18 

18.1 

Less ; Advance Procurement 

in FY 


- 1.1 17.0 

TA-4E 


T3 

62.5 

Less ; Advance Procurement 

in FY 


-4.9 57.6 

C-2A COD 


5 

17.8 

Less : Advance Procurement 

in FY 


-.2 17.6 

C-2A Advance Procurement in CY 



.2 

Modification of Aircraft 



108.4 

Aircraft SporeB and Repair Parts 


449.0 

Component Improvement 



33.5 

Industrial Facilities 



12.8 

Other Production Charges 



24.2 

Total 

£ 


2,172.5 

Air Force 




SR -71 Strategic Reconnaissance 



■ ■ 

F-4D Tactical Fighter 


58 

124.3 

Less: Advance Procurement 

in FY 


-4.5 119.8 

F-4E Tactical Fighter 


99 

274.3 

F-4E Advance Procurement, CY 



25.0 

7-111A Tactical Fighter 


55 

425.8 

Less ; Advance Procurement 

in PY 


-22.0 403.8 

F-111A Advance Procurement, CY 



48.0 

RF-4C Tactical Reconnaissance 


96 

245.4 

Less: Advance Procurement, 

PY 


- 10.1 235.3 

C-141A Jet Transport 


84 

435.7 

Less: Advance Procurement, 

PY 


- 55.1 380.6 

C-l4l Advance Procurement, CY 



18.2 

T-30A Supersonic Jet Trainer 


70 

45.3 

Less; Advance Procurement, 

FY 


-7.7 37.6 

HC-130H Search and Rescue 


15 

40.8 

Less: Advance Procurement, 

FY 


- 6.0 34.8 
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TABLE 2T - FT 1 966 AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM (cont’d) 

($ in millions) 

FY 1966 Program 
Quantity Amount 

Air Force (cont'd) 

UH-1F Helicopter, Utility 40 11.4 

Modification of Aircraft 632.4 

Aircraft Spares and Repair Parts 627.2 

Common AGE 4l.6 

Component Improvement 42.0 

Industrial Facilities 41.2 

War Consumables 39*4 

Other Production Charge s $0.0 

Classified Projects 439.9 


Total 517 
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TABLE 28 - IT 1966 MISSILE PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 
(in Millions of Dollars) 


FY 1966 Program 


Army 

CHAPARRAL 
XMIM43A REDEYE 
MGR -IB HONEST JOHN 

MGR-3A LITTLE JOHN 

XMCM-29A SERGEANT 
XMGM-31A PERSHING 
XMQ4-51A SHILLELAGH 
AGM-224 SS-11 
TARGET MISSILES 

MODIFICATION OF IN SERVICE MISSILES 
PRODUCTION BASE SUPPORT 
MISSILE SPARES AND REPAIR PARTS 
FIRST DESTINATION TRANSPORTATION 
TOTAL ARMY PROCHAM 


Quantity 

Amount 

1,-300 

20.4 

9,90i 

58.3 

- 

1-9 

- 

• 5 

- 

1*9 

60 

52.0 

19,459 

60.9 

i,370 

2.7 

128 

6.0 

- 

26.6 

- 

1-7 

- 

16.7 

- 

4.1 

32, 218 

253*7 


Marine Corps 
XMIM-23A HAWK 
XMEM-43A REDEYE 
ALL OTHER ITEMS 

TOTAL MARINE CORPS PROGRAM 


3-5 

1,505 8-7 

.8 

1,505 13-0 


Navy 

UGM-27B POLARIS A-2 
UGM-27C POLARIS A-3 
POLARIS FLEET Support 
AIM-7E SPARROW III 
AIM-9D SIDEWINDER 1C-IR 
AIM-9D SIDEWINDER 1C -SR 
ACM-12C BULLPUP Tb 
ACM-45A SHRIKE 
RIM- 24B TARTAR 

YR3M-6& STANDARD MISSILE (MR) 
RIM-2E TERRIER HT 
YRIM-67A STANDARD MISSILE (ER) 
RIM-8E TALOS 
UUM-44A SUBROC 
QH-50C DASH 
Aerial Targets 
Modification of Missiles 
Missile Spares & Repair Parts 
Missile Industrial Facilities 
Astronautics 


- 

3*2 

57 

75 . u 

- 

43.8 

- 

1.3 

1,280 

13.3 

300 

5*4 

- 

.8 

245 

6.8 

156 

14.0 

50 

6.6 

480 

36.1 

50 

7*0 

94 

19-1 

60 

23.1 

186 

47-2 

- 

21.5 

- 

5*5 

- 

34.6 

- 

7*4 

- 

6.0 


TOTAL NAVY PROGRAM 


2,958 378.1 
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TABLE 28 - FY 1966 MISSILE PROCUREMENT PROGRAM (Cont’d) 
(in Millions of Dollars) 


IT 19 66 Program 


Air Force 

Quantity 

Amount 

H/LOVI-25 TITAN 

6 

22.0 

LGM-30F MINUTEMAN II 

178 

400.6 

AGM-12B BULLPUP Trainer 

- 

1.2 

AGM-45A SHRIKE 

1,253 

27.2 

BQM-3^A Firebee Drone 

72 

6.1 

Modifications of Missiles 


226.4 

Missile Spares & Repair Parts 

- 

45.8 

Industrial Facilities 

_ 

10.7 

Classified Projects 

_ 

419-5 

Propellants 

- 

1-7 

TOTAL AIR FORCE PROGRAM 

1,509 

1,161 -2 
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TABLE 29- FY 19 66 NAVY SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 
(In millions of Dollars) 


Nev Construction 


SSN Attack Submarine 

Less Advance Procurement Prior Year 

SSN Advance Procurement Current Year 
AKA Attack Cargo Ship 
AGC Amphibious Force Flagship 
LPD Amphibious Transport Dock 
LPH Amphibious Assault Ship 
LSD Dock Landing Ship 
LOT Tank Landing Ship 
T-FDL East Deployment Logistic Ship 
DE Escort Ship 
PGH Hydrofoil Patrol Ship 
PGM Motor Gunboat 
MSO Ocean Minesweeper 
AD Destroyer Tender 
AQE East Combat Support Ship 
ATS Salvage Tug 
ADR Replenishment Fleet Tanker 
AFS Combat Store Ship 
AGOR Oceanographic Research Ship 
AGS Surveying Ship 
AS Submarine Tender 
AE Ammunition Ship 
Service and other Small Craft 
Sub-total Rev Construction 

Conversion 


CVA Attack Aircraft Carrier 

Less Advance Procurement Prior Year 

DLG Guided Missile Frigate 

Less Advance Procurement Prior Year 

DLG Advance Procurement Current Year 

CG Guided Missile Cruiser 

DD Destroyer 

MSS Special Minesweeper 

T-AO Oiler 

Sub-total Conversion 

Total Program 
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FY 1966 Program 


Cfriantity Amount 


4 


1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8 

4 
10 

2 

10 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

TT 


267.3 

> 31.0 

23^."3 

28.4 
27.8 

69.7 

36.4 

55.7 
103.0 

201.7 

131.8 
279*1 

7.5 

42.1 
31*7 
59-6 
67*5 

10.4 

82.7 
27*5 

11.1 
13*5 

57.5 

70.7 
21.3 

1,673^0 


1 


2 



84.3 
-l4.o 

70.3 

60.3 
-6.0 

“5573 

12.9 

21.5 

60.0 

5*7 

8.4 

233*1 


73 


1,906.1 



TABLE 30 - SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR THE FY 19 66 
RDT&E PROGRAM 
(in Thousands) 


RESEARCH , DgmORMT , 
TEST, AND EVALUATION 


Army 

Navy 

Air Force 
Defense Agencies 


TOTAL 


Total 

Amount 

of 

FY 1966 
Program 


Funding 

Available 

for 

Financing 
Program 
in Part 


$1,464,300 

1,472,600 

3,176,700 

500,400 

$6,6l4,000 


$- 26,300 


-28,900 




NOA 

Requested 

for 

Authorization 

$1,438,000 

1,472,600 

3,147,800 

500,400 

$ 6 , 558,800 



TABLE 31 FY 19 66 - RDT&E, ARMY - PROGRAM 
(In Millions) 

FY 1966 Program 
Amount 


Budget Activity 1. MILITARY SCIENCES 

In-House Laboratory Independent Research 

Defense Research Sciences 

Automatic Data Processing Systems 

Intelligence- Electronic Warfare 

Surface Mobility Studies 

Nuclear Investigations 

Studies and Analyses 

Materials 

Human Factors 

Environment 

Bio-Medical Investigations 

Subtotal - Military Sciences 

Budget Activity 2. AIRCRAFT AMP BELATED EQUIPMENT 

Light Observation Helicopter 

Aircraft Suppressive Fire 

Avionics 

Air Mobility 

Aeronautical Research 

Operational Evaluation, v/STOL 

Heavy Lift Helicopter 

Research Helicopter 

New Surveillance Aircraft 

Aircraft Suppressive Fire 

Avionics 

Avionics Systems 

Aircraft Suppressive Fire Systems 
Advanced Aerial Fire Support System 
Aircraft Engines 

Supporting Development Air Mobility 
Tactical Transport Aircraft CV-Ta 

Subtotal - Aircraft and Related Equipment 

Budget Activity 3» MISSILES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 

Multi- System Test Equipment 

PERSHING 

REDEYE 

SERGEANT 

HAWK 


12.8 

79.0 

1.9 

2.2 

2.1 


9-0 

14.4 

lk.9 

7.8 



.3 

2.2 

4.4 

10.0 

5.8 

.4 

3.2 

2.0 

7-0 

4.0 
6.6 
5*9 

14.5 

17-3 

2.0 

4.0 

2.4 

92.0 


2.8 

11.5 

3.5 

2.5 

11.3 
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FY 1966 Program 
Amount 





Budget Activity 3 . MISSILES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT (Cont'd) 


Improved Fire Coordination System .3 

Interim Forward Area Air Defense - SP HAWK 1.6 

Interim Forward Area Air Defense - CHAPARRAL/ Guns 6.4 

Missiles 31.6 

Surface-to-Air Missile Developments (AADS-70) 15.0 

NIKE X 39 O.O 

Forward Area Air Defense (MAULER) 10.0 

Division Support Missile LANCE 46.0 

Missile Support 1.0 

Kwajalein Test Site 28.3 

White Sands Missile Range 79. 0 

Subtotal - Missiles and Related Equipment 64o.8 

Budget Activity 4. MILITARY ASTRONAUTICS AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 

DOD Communications Satellite Ground Environment 20.4 

Subtotal - Military Astronautics and Related — 

Equipment 20 . 4 

Budget Activity 3 . SHIPS, SMALL CRAFT, AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 

Marine Craft 1.6 

Subtotal - Ships, Small Craft, and Related " 

Equipment 1.6 

Budget Activity 6 . ORDNANCE, COMBAT VEHICLES, AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 

SHILLELAGH- 4.7 

Combat Vehicle Weapon System Long Range 3.5 

Surface Mobility- Components and Techniques 6.0 

Chemical- Biological Weapons 31.8 

Firepower other than Missiles 16.0 

UC Weapons Program .3 

CB Pilot Plant Processes 3.4 

Field Artillery Direct Support Weapon 1.0 

Close Support Weapon, Lightweight 155 ™ 1 4.3 

Infantry Individual and Supporting Weapons 13 .O 

Tank, Main Battle 21.5 

Field Artille>*v Weapons, Munitions and Equipment 18.3 

Heavy Anti-Tank Assault Weapon System (TOW) 17.1 

Atomic Munitions 10.8 

Power Systems- Converters 13.6 

Wheeled Vehicles 2.0 

Track and Special Vehicles 2.6 

Fortifications, Mines and Obstacles 5*4 

CB Weapons 8.7 

Subtotal - Ordnance, Combat Vehicles, and 

Related Equipment 184.0 
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FY 1966 Program 
Amount 


Budget Activity 7. OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Automatic Data Handling System 1.0 
Communications Security Equipment Techniques 1.6 
Primary COMINT/ ELINT 13*9 
Specialized Collection Activities and Systems 2.2 
DUCC 6.6 
Communications- Electronics 4.9 
Identification, Friend or Foe (IFF) .4 
Airborne Surveillance and Target Acquisition 7*0 
Ground Surveillance and Target Acquisition 4.0 
Electronics- Electronic Devices 17.6 
CB Defense 16.7 
Mapping- Geodesy 6.2 
Combat Support 2 . 8 
Night Vision 4.2 
Limited War Laboratory 4.5 
Command Control Information Systems (CCIS) 13*0 
Night Vision 2.0 
CB Detection and Warning 2.4 
Identification, Friend or Foe (IFF) 1.0 
Communications Developments 10.6 
Image Interpretation Photo Processing 2.5 
Ground Surveillance and Target Acquisition 5*2 
Airborne Surveillance and Target Acquisition 9-1. 
Intelligence and Electronic Warfare Development 12.2 
Strategic Communications .8 
Tactical Communications 10.2 
Tactical Applications of Command Control Information 

System (CCIS) 2.0 
Aerial Combat Surveillance System 3*4 
Unmanned Aerial Surveillance System 6.0 
Ground Based Surveillance Systems 2.7 
Nuclear Surveillance - Survey 1-0 
Support of Intelligence Operations 1.7 
Image Interpretation Photo Process 2.9 
Identification, Friend or Foe Equipment 4.1 
Supporting Development for Communications 1.7 
Electronic Warfare 1.9 
Combat Feeding, Clothing and Equipment 4.1 
Night Vision Development 2.0 
Training Devices 1.0 
Mapping- Geodesy 3*1 
Nuclear Pover Systems 6.5 
General Combat Support 11.8 
CB Defense 4.2 
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FY 1966 Program 
Amount 


Budget Activity 7. OTHER EQUIPMENT (Cont’d) 


Army Electronic Proving Ground 8.0 

Testing 48 [9 

Electromagnetic Compatibility Analysis Center 1.7 

Subtotal - Other Equipment 2bl . 3 

Budget Activity 8 . PROGRAMWIDE MANAGEMENT AND SUPPORT 

Facilities and Installations Support 74.3 

International Cooperative Research and 
Development 
Civilian Training Pool 

Subtotal - Programwide Management and Support 7^7 
Total Program, RDT&E, Array 1,464.3 


volro 4=- 



TABLE 32 FY 19 66 - RDT&E, NAVY - PROGRAM 
(In Millions) 

FY 1966 Program 
Amount 


Budget Activity 1. MILITARY SCIENCES 

Defense Research Sciences 
In-House Laboratory Independent 
General Surveillance & Navigation 
Life Sciences Technology 
Personnel & Training 
Materials 

Electronic Materials & Techniques 
ARTEMIS 

Center for Naval Analyses 

Center for Naval Analyses (Marine Corps) 

Studies and Analyses 

Subtotal - Military Sciences 

Budget Activity 2. AIRCRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 

AEW CV Based Aircraft E2A 
Drone ASW Helicopter - DASH 
F4 b Equipment Improvements 
Tactical Fighter F111B-TFX Aircraft 
Avionics Development (lLAAS) 

Aircraft Systems Improvements 
Target Improvements 
A-7A VAL Aircraft 
Helo Avionics System 
Air ASW Fleet Support 
EA6-B Aircraft 

Airborne Surveillance and Navigation 

Aircraft Communications 

Aircraft, Other Exploratory Development 

Submarine Surface Effects 

Airborne ASW Detection 

V/STOL Development 

Air /Surface Fire Control 

Advanced Aircraft Ehgines 

Airborne Electronic Warfare Equipment 

Special Warfare Navy Aircraft 

AIMS (ATCRBS/MARK XII ) 

Subtotal - Aircraft and Related Equipment 


120.8 

16.8 

19.5 

1.9 

2.4 

10.9 

6.6 

5.0 

6.7 

.3 

200.5 


2.4 

1.8 

3.9 

22.3 

15.4 

2.7 

6.6 

2.3 

7.4 

1.8 

5.0 

26.5 

2.4 
35.2 

1.2 


21.3 

5.0 

4.3 

6.0 


10.8 

6.0 


4.5 

19O 
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Budget Activity 3- MISSILES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


FY 1966 Program 
Amount 


Fleet Ballistic Missile System ( POLARIS) 
PHOENIX Missile System 

Air-Launched Guided Missile Fleet Support 

Sparrow III Weapons System 

SUBROC 

Anti- Radiation Weapon (SHRIKE) 

SAM Improvement Program 
Guided Missiles Exploratory Development 
Advanced Sea Based Deterrent 
Advanced Anti-Radiation Missile System 
Advanced SAM 

Medium Range Guided Missile 
Point Defense Surface Missile System 
Pacific Missile Range 
Missile Flight Evaluation 

Subtotal - Missiles and Related Equipment 


114.5 

71.2 


7*5 

2.9 

4.0 

6.8 


39.6 

36.4 

5-4 

5.6 

12.0 


10.0 


3-0 

61.7 

J_ 

3013 


Budget Activity 4. MILITARY ASTRONAUTICS AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


SPASUR 1.0 

Astronautics Exploratory Development 10.6 

Satellite Communications 6.4 

Satellite Geophysics 6.5 

Subtotal - Military Astranautics and Related — ■ 

Equipment 24.5 


Budget Activity 5- SHIPS, SMALL CRAFT, AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


AN/SPS 48 Height Finder 2.5 
Sonar SQS-26 13.2 
IM 1500 Gas Turbine .2 
OMEGA Navigation System 4.9 
Naval Tactical Data System 3-1 
Operations Control Center 10.7 
Aircraft Launching and Retrieving Fleet Support 7.3 
Sonar Fleet Fix Program 15*2 
Submarine Safety 5.0 
Non Nuclear Propulsion 2.4 
Fleet Support Electronics 3.7 
Shipboard Surveillance and Navigation 27.5 
Command Support 15.4 
Jamming and Deception 6.1 
Shipboard Countermeasures 8.4 
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FY 1966 Program 
Amount 



Budget Activity 5. SHIPS, SMALL CRAFT, AM) RELATED EQUIPMENT (Cont'd) 


Ships, Submarines, Boats 1*8.5 

Hydrofoils 2.1 

Reactor Propulsion Plants 19*9 

FRISCO 1.0 

TRIDENT 4.0 

Advanced Mine Countermeasures 3 • 5 

Active Planar Array Sonar 15.U 

Advanced Submarine Sonar Development 13*2 

Advanced Surface Ship Sonar Developments 4. 5 

Acoustic Countermeasures 4.5 

ASW Torpedo Countermeasures Resistance 5*0 

ASW Ship Integrated Combat 1.0 

Propulsion D e velopment - Sea Hawk' 13*8 

Aircraft Launching and Retrieving 4.0 

Advanced Command Data 1.0 

Mine Surveillance and Destruction System 1.0 

ASW Ship Command and Control 4.0 

Sub Sonar Developments 3*5 

Periscope Detection Radar 1.0 

Surface Sonar Developments 3-3 

BW/CS Countermeasures 1.5 

Radar Surveillance Equipment .3 

Communications Systems 10.2 

Naval Ship Advanced Communication System 11.8 

Intelligence Systems 7*9 

Electronic Warfare System 6.8 

Navigation System 2.7 

Primary COMINT and ELINT 6.3 

Secure Communications 3 *2 

Subtotal - Ships, Small Craft and Related 

Equipment 330.5 


Budget Activity 6. ORDNANCE, COMBAT VEHICLES, AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Underwater Ordnance Fleet Fix Program 10.0 

Air Launched Ordnance Fleet Support 5*3 

ASROC System 3 ■ 1 

Torpedo MK 46 8.0 

Anti-Tank Weapon ROCKEYE 1.0 

WALLEYE 7*1 

Marine Corps Operational Weapon and Ordnance 

Developments 1.0 

Weapons and Ordnance 46.9 

Marine Corps Ordnance/Combat Vehicles 3*4 
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307 




FY 1966 Program 
Amount 


Budget Activity 6. ORDNANCE, COMBAT VEHICLES, AND 
RELATED EQUIPMENT (Cont f d) — 


Advanced Mine Developments 4.0 

Sub- Launched Anti- Ship Torpedo 3*0 

Advanced Conventional Ordnance 4.3 

Mine Warfare Developments 3«2 

ASW Rockets 4.1 

MK-48 Torpedo EX- 10 42.7 

Unguided Conventional Air Launched Weapons 3*3 

BW/CW Weapons 5-1 

Conventional Ordnance Equipment 15*9 

Marine Corps Ordnance/Combat Vehicles Systems 8.9 

Subtotal - Ordnance , Combat Vehicles and 

Related Equipment 180.3 


Budget Activity 7- OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Short Airfields for Tactical Support (SATS) 

U. S. Marine Corps Tactical Data System 

Marine Corps Operational Electronics Developments 

Marine Corps Operational Logistics Development 

Undersea Surveillance 

Shore Based Countermeasures 

Logistics 

Training Equipment 
C/B Weapons Defense 

Other Marine Corps Exploratory Development 

ASW Environmental Prediction 

Deep Submergence Program 

Mobile ASW Target 

Logistics 

Other Marine Corps Systems 

Subtotal - Other Equipment 


1.7 

3.0 

1.3 
.2 

9.3 
6.2 

6.9 
9.5 

5.9 

5.1 

2.7 
17.5 

5.4 


0.0 

BO 


Budget Activity 8. PRO GRAMWIDE MANAGEMENT AND SUPPORT 


Facilities and Installations Support 
Atlantic Undersea Test and Evaluation Center 
Electromagnetic Compatibility Analysis Center 
International Cooperative R&D 
Management and Technal Support (ASW) 

Subtotal - Programwide Management and 
Support 


57*7 

7.1 

2.9 

.2 

8,0 

75.8 


Total Program , RDT&E, Navy 


30b 


1,472.6 



TABLE 33 FY 1 966 - RDT&S, AIR FORCE - PROGRAM 
(In Millions) 


Budget Activity 1. MILITARY SCIENCES 

FY 1966 Program 
Amount 

Defense Research Sciences 

89.9 

In-House Lab. Independent Research 

13.0 

CLOUDGAP 

1.4 

Life Sciences 

7.0 

Environment 

10.5 

Materials 

22.8 

Studies and Analysis 

8.4 

RAND 

15.0 

ANSER • 

1.0 

Subtotal - Military Sciences 

169. 0 

Budget Activity 2. AIRCRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 



SR-71 

F-111A 

C-l4l 

C-5A (CX-HLS) 

Aircraft Flight Dynamics 
Tri-Service V/STOL Developments 
Reconnaissance/Strike Capability t 

•Low Altitude Guidance 
Lightweight Turbojet 
VTOL Engines Development 
V/STOL Aircraft Technology 
Mach 8 Ramjet 
Supersonic Combustion 
Turbo Accelerator 
Advanced Structures 
Tactical Fighter Avionics 
X-15 Research Aircraft 
Advanced Filaments and Composites 
Close Support Fighter 
Advanced Turbine Engine Generator 
XB-70 

YF-12A Aircraft 
F-12 Aircraft 

Advanced Manned Strategic Aircraft (AMSA) 

J 58 Engine Research and Development 
Aircraft Operational Support 
Aeronautical Systems Engineering Group 

Subtotal - Aircraft and Related Equipment 
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205.0 

2.5 
157.0 

8.2 

7.5 
10.0 


1.0 

10.0 

30.0 

8.0 

3.5 

4.5 

3.5 

1.5 
30.5 

6.0 

6.0 

10.0 


3.0 

25.0 

23.0 

5.0 



Budget Activity 3- MISSILES AND RELATED EQUXPMMT 


FY 1966 Program 
Amount 


TITAN 

MINUTEMAN II 

Advanced Weapons and Application 
Rocket Propulsion - Missiles 
Electromagnetics - Missiles 
Low Altitude Supersonic Vehicle 
Tactical Missile Guidance Development 
Stellar Inertial Guidance 
Advanced I CBM 

Self Aligning Boost and Re-entry Guidance 
System (SABRE) 

NIKE- ZEUS Targets 

Advanced Ballistic Re-entry Systems (ABRES) 
Short Range Attack Missile (SRAM) 

Eastern Test Range 
Western Test Range 

Subtotal - Missiles and Related Equipment 


2 . 1 * 

238.0 

1.7 

27.2 


o.u 

5.0 

1 . 1 * 

5.0 


Budget Activity k. MILITARY AST RONAUTICS AND RELATED BQUIR4ENT 
i+96L SPADATS 7-9 

Bioastronautics 


Aerospace Propulsion 
ELectromagnetics - Space 
Space Flight Dynamics 
Aerospace Surveillance 
Space Studies 
Large Solid Booster 
Space Test Electric Propulsion 
Program H6l - MIDAS 
Vehicle Flight Control 
Space Power Unit (SPUR) 

Advanced Solar Turbo Electric Concept (SPUD) 
Advanced Space Guidance 

Advanced Storable Liquid Propellant Rocket 
Chemical Rocket Space Maneuvering 
Laser Radiation Technology (LARIAT) 

GEMINI 

Advanced Re-entry and Precision Recovery 
Manned Orbiting Laboratory (MOL) 

TITAN III Space Booster 
Program 1*17 

Arnold Engineering Development Center 
Aerospace Corporation 


31.9 

lfc.2 

11.0 

26 . 1 * 

3.0 

6.0 
.3 

39-5 

.5 

1.0 

6.0 

10.0 

8.0 

7-0 

2.5 

2.0 

35.0 
150.0 

76.6 

8.6 
1*6.9 

30.0 
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FY 1966 Program 
Amount 


Budget Activity U. MILITARY ASTRONAUTICS AND RELATED EQUIPMENT (Cont'd) 

Environmental Research Support 13.0 

Satellite Control Facility 9*8 

Special Support Activities 4o6.6 

Titan III X/Agena D 36.0 

Subtotal - Military Astronautics and 995*1 

Related Equipment 

Budget Activity 7. OTHER EQUIPMENT 

465L Strategic Air Command and Control System 

(SACCS) .8 

U8lL Post Attack Command and Control System (PACCS) 1+.6 
Over-The-Horizon Radar System 5*0 

k25L NORAD Combat Operations Center .1+ 

Tactical Air Control System (TACS) 5«5 

J+92L U.S. STRICOM Command and Control System 1.5 

TAC/Air Force STRIKE Automated Command and Control 1.0 
Chemical Biological and Conventional Weapons 5*^ 

Electromagnetics-Other ' 

Surveillance 28.8 

Electronic Devices-Other l6.T 

Overland Radar Technology 8.0 

Airborne Warning and Control (AWACS) 3-0 

Molecular Electronics 3*0 

Survivable Command and Control Communications 2.0 

Airborne Terminal for Satellite Communications 2.1 

Lightweight COIN Radar .6 

Tri- Service Lightweight Tactical Radar 2,b 

Conventional Munitions 9*5 

Biological Warfare/Chemical Warfare (BW/CS) Program 6.1 
Penetration Aids for Tactical Fighters 6.8 

Airborne Traffic Control Radar Beacon Systems/ 

Mark XII IFF (AIMS) 5-3 

Other Operational Support 36.9 

Chemical/Biological Operational Support !+.0 

Test Instrumentation 25-7 

Electromagnetic Compatibility Analysis Center 

(ECAC) 1.9 

Lincoln Laboratory 2^.8 

MITRE 13.0 

International Telephone and Telegraph Communication 

System (ITTCS) 1.9 


3U 


FY 1966 Program 
Amount 


Budget Activity 7. OTHER BQUIRCEHT (Cont'd) 

U66L Primary Communications/Electronic 
Intelligence 
Secure Communications 
Specialized Collection Activities 
Electronic Data Processing, IDHS 
U80L Air Force Communication System 
1+73L Hq USAF Command and Control System 
I4.33L Weather Observation and Forecasting System 
Subtotal - Other Equipment 


1.9 

1.0 

yj.k 

2.8 

1.5 

.2 

1.7 

257^ 


Budget Activity 8. FROGRAMWIDE MANAGEMEN T AND SUPPORT 

Development, Acquisition and Test Management 
Command Management and Base Operations 
Exploratory Development Laboratory Support 
International Cooperative Research and Development 
Subtotal - Programwide Management and 
Support 


93.8 

126.8 

71.6 

.k 

29276 


Total Program, RDI&E, Air Force 


3A76.7 






